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‘i after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * Ast for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








ME@eees of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


e ee @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH oe 


e @e @  @ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e ee e_ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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The Passion and Catholic Action 


ESUS CHRIST is not a God of our own fashioning. 

He was not imagined to bolster a theory, nor given 
form to satisfy human fancy. He is the Saviour of Divine 
revelation—the Redeemer of authentic history. As mor- 
tal mind could not create His image, neither can our halt- 
ing language adequately portray His greatness, His mercy 
and His love. It is with faltering speech we hymn His 
praise. 


Yet from infancy we have been taught not only to 
think upon Him, but to speak to Him confidently as chil- 
dren to a Father, and as friends to the Divine Friend. 
We have learned to search our hearts in His understand- 
ing presence, to empty out our sordidness and to be re- 
freshed in His redeeming grace. It is our Christian heri- 
tage to keep close to the Heart of our Lord. 


¢- ¢ © 


HE lengthening years of life, freighted with inevitable 

cares, difficulties and sufferings, draw the thoughtful 
Catholic towards that fullest revelation of Christ—His 
Sacred Passion. Therein He appeals to our whole human 
nature; to our reason, our will and our affections. In- 
deed, because that Sacrifice was for us, His is more 
than an appeal; it is a perpetual claim to our complete 
faith and hope and love, and to our obedient service. 


It is characteristic of our Saviour that to those who re- 
flect with understanding hearts upon His Passion, He 
gives the grace to fulfill that service faithfully. At the 
thought of His agony aching sorrow is eased, the white 
heat of temptation cools, the torture of physical and men- 
tal suffering is made bearable. He impresses upon us the 
truth which a despairing world cannot grasp—that He 
came not to remove our sorrows, but to refine them into 


precious value. 


Whilst it is not selfish to take unto ourselves the 
strength and consolation that comes from meditation up- 
on His Passion, it is dismal narrowness to be unmindful 
of the part we should have in bringing its benefits to 
others. That we are members one of another is a glorious 
dogma of our Faith, when we think of the saints in 
heaven. It is not as attractive, however, to human nature 
when we turn our thoughts to some of our fellow- 


men—the ignorant, the diseased, the sinner, the poor. 
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But there is no denying that it was for these, as well as 
for His martyrs and His confessors, that the Heart of 
Christ yearned on Calvary. 


* + 5 5 


HOULD we not direct our fastings, our meditations, 

our penances during this season of grace to the fruitful 
end of making Our Divine Saviour better known? The 
spirit of contrition, of reparation, of zeal that burns in our 
hearts may well find an outlet in the spiritual and cor- 
poral deeds of charity that have been given an impetus 
throughout the world by the Holy Father’s repeated call 
for Catholic Action. It is Christian faith, not rash pre- 
sumption, to assist as many as possible to find in the vi- 
sion of Christ Crucified their courage and perseverance. 


None of us have to look far afield to exercise that 
charity. The present struggle of the Church against 
atheistic Bolshevism, against an irreligious press and 
stage, against recurring persecutions and insidious propa- 
ganda—demand from us a unity of action to assist those 
whose Faith is imperilled. None of us but can help in 
some way the uninstructed, the sick, the sorrowful, and 
the too great multitude of unemployed who are bearing 
a cross of poverty not hewn by their own hands. 


This is the Christ-like spirit which our Blessed Re- 
deemer expects of us as proof that we are His followers. 
It should be our distinguishing mark at all times. But 
it will burn with new vigor during Lent, if the Sacred 
Passion becomes real to us. To Him no mortal is a 
stranger; His sacrifice and Precious Blood were offered 
for all. It is not for us to draw boundaries that would 
limit Divine love. 


e * @ * 


IME stood still before Christ Crucified. It is a saving 

humiliation for us to remember that our sins were as 
real and hurtful to Him as the cruelties of His execu- 
tioners. But it is equally an inspiration to realize that 
He knew and appreciated every effort to be made by us 
to bring to His Heart those for whom He so willingly 
laid down His life. 
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- the “Catholic” way to peace; it is God’s 





CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


For several months past the country’s leading secular 
magazines have been carrying the skilfully and appealingly 
written advertisements of a huge peace program. The space 
for all this has been donated 
by the magazine owners and 
publishers. Meanwhile, there 
is another organization work- 
ing for peace and producing 
encouraging results despite the lack of adequate support and 
without the aid of free national advertising—The Catholic 
Association for International Peace. Like several other 
worthy Catholic endeavors it is not widely known among 
those who should be its greatest supporters. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace grew out 
of a series of meetings held shortly after the great Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress in 1926. The name by which it is now 
known was adopted a year later. Its objects and aims are 
deserving of space. They are: 

To study, disseminate and apply the principles of natural 
law and Christian charity to international problems; 

To consider the moral and legal asvects of any action which 
may be proposed or advocated ; 

To consider issues which bear upon international goodwill ; 

To encourage the formation of conferences, lectures and 
study circles; 

To issue reports on questions of international importance ; 

To further, in cooperation with similar Catholic organiza- 
tions in other countries, m accord with the teachings of the 
Church, the object and purposes of world peace and hap- 
piness. 

Its ultimate purpose is to “restore all things in Christ” 
and, in conformity with the mind of the Church, to promote 
“the peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” Such a 
program is the only one that can secure lasting peace. It is 
way to international 
goodwill. Tire Sicn heartily recommends to its readers that 
they become members of The Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, that they acquaint themselves with its pro- 
gram and that they read its interesting literature. 


The Catholic 
Peace Association 


AA A 


Tue defeat of the Bill calling for the adhesion of the United 
States to the World Court aroused a multitude of contradictory 
comments. The advocates of adhesion térmed the defeat as 
a calamity—the progress of 
civilization was put back a 
hundred years, etc. Those 
who opposed membership of 
this country in the World 
Court hailed the defeat as a resurgence of the genuine Ameri- 
can spirit of independence, in line with the immortal warning of 


Defeat of World 
Court Bill 
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Washington against entering into “entangling alliances” with 
Europe. 

Whatever may be the merits of adhesion to the World Court 
it seems to us that it is necessary to distinguish—and dis- 
tinguish sharply—between the idea of membership in itself, 
and the results most likely to result from membership. All 
right-thinking men are desirous of peace, all those truly in- 
terested in the welfare of the world realize that there is a 
solidarity among nations which demands the concerted action 
of each member nation. But the question simmers down to 
the practical implications which would result from being a 
member of the World Court. 

If conditions were ideal, that is, if each nation was sincerely 
desirous of maintaining peace with its neighbors; if each 
nation would abide by the just and impartial decisions of the 
World Court tribunal, then there would seem to be no objec- 
tion, but rather a recommendation, for adhesion to the World 
Court. But, unfortunately, this theoretical condition does not 
obtain. Europe is an armed camp of nations which are watching 
with lynx eyes the least move of their neighbors, and on the 
qui vive to guard their borders against aggression, and (in 
several instances at least) prepared at a moment’s notice to 
steal the territory of other nations. For the United States to 
enter a Court with representatives of such nations, each one 
intensely nationalistic and partial to its own advantage, would 
surely seem to commit us to the “entangling alliances” which 
immortal Washington warned us with his dying breath to 
avoid. 


AAA 


Ee E New York Herald Tribune reports that The National 
Council of the Episcopal Church declines to join in the protests 
against activities on the part of the Republic of Mexico, which 
have been declared by various 
groups in this country to be 


nvin : Food oil 
ba ai definitely anti-religious. The 
piscopatians Council was, of course, re- 
‘ ferring to the protests made 


by groups of Roman Catholics. The refusal to protest was 
incorporated in a report by the Department of Foreign Mis- 
sions, which report was adopted unanimously by the Council. 
The report said: “We have not joined in any protest. We 
deem it wise to study the situation more thoroughly, being 
not yet convinced [italics ours] that there is an actual persecu- 
tion by the government on religious grounds.” 

The Council remains unconvinced, despite the statement of 
the Catholic Bishops assembled in Washington last: November, 
despite the revelations of the Papal Delegate to Mexico, 
Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores (now exiled in San 
Antonio), despite the grudging reports in the secular press 
of the closing of religious schools and the banishment of the 
clergy, despite the condemnations which have appeared in 
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the Episcopal magazine The Living Church and the unde- 
nominational magazine The Christian Century, and despite 
the attitude of reasonable men and women of all religions and 
no religion, who have condemned the bolshevik attack on re- 
ligion and fundamental morality on the part of the Mexican 
tyrants, 

This sentence of the report of the Council may throw some 
light on the reason of the failure to be convinced: “From 
authoritative reports which are available to us, we may say 
to the [Episcopal] Church that no property of the Episcopal 
Church has been confiscated during the episcopate of Bishop 
Creighton or that of Bishop Salinas y Velasco.” It may be 
that the Council is not aware of persecution in Mexico be- 
cause so far the Episcopal Church property has not been 
molested. But the Episcopal Church in Mexico does not 
represent all religions. Nor on the other hand does persecu- 
tion really begin when their property and rights of assembly 
and teaching are prohibited or unjustifiably circumscribed. 
Perish the thought that the Mexican Neroes do not consider 
the Episcopal Church in Mexico as an exponent of positive 
Christianity ! 

Whatever may be the outcome of the “watchful waiting” 
of The National Council of the Episcopal Church, we hope 
that their timidity is not shared by other groups within that 
Church. And when, and if, the National Council is con- 
vinced that there is persecution of religion (even of other 
faiths than the Episcopal), we hope that it will emerge from 
its peculiar state of doubt and publish a positive and forceful 
condemnation of a government which invades the sacred and 
inalienable rights of the home and the Church. 


AAA 


we holy season of Lent is upon us, bringing again its 
grim reminder of our mortality and a warning of a more 
terrible thing unless we do penance. In the secular world 
there will be no interruption 
in the loud talk about 
grandiose plans to make the 
flesh comfortable and _ to 
eliminate even involuntary 
penance, those ills which the flesh is heir to. No Christian 
can be cold or indifferent to any plan for the relief of suf- 
fering or for the amelioration of human misery, for charity 
is the most Christ-like of all virtues. And yet in all this 
restless, feverish seeking for material advantage and physical 
well-being, there is a pagan element, or at least a tendency. 
It ignores the spiritual. There is no reminder of life after 
death, and nothing is said about the example of the suffering 
Christ. A spirit such as this can infect even those earnest 
Catholics who work and speak and write for the social bet- 
terment of the poor, the sick, the down-trodden. 

Lent is a time in which we can face the vexing problems 
of life and acquire a new perspective in the light of Christian 
Faith. It is a time to bring forth and examine anew the 
Plan of Christ expounded in beautiful words on the Mount 
of Beatitudes and exemplified in awful suffering on the Hill 
of Calvary. Men must pass from helpless childhood to feeble 
old age; and poverty, toil and suffering will accompany them 
all the weary way. But Divine Wisdom has pronounced a 
blessing on suffering and Divine Love has made it the in- 
strument of man’s Redemption. The remembrance of this 
will impart a cheerful-energy and direct into supernatural 
channels the activity of those who work for the betterment 
of these “least ones” of Christ, so lovingly blessed by Him. 
And the happy hearers of the blessing by following the ex- 
ample of Christ can redeem the world from the whining, 
cowardly spirit which is today the real cause of the world’s 
unhappiness. 

No law enacted in the past, no legislation still pending, no 
plan conceived by enthusiasts, no Utopia imagined by. poets 
ever did or could give to suffering humanity the solid com- 


Spirit and 
Life 


fort and fortitude of soul which they experience who listen 
and heed the benign and urgent appeal of the Redeemer: 
“Come to Me all you that labor and are burdened and | 
will refresh you. Take up my yoke upon you and learn of 
Me to be meek and humble of heart: and you shall find rest 
for your souls. For My yoke is sweet and My burden light.” 
These words, if we had our way, would precede every 
Catholic social program, printed or spoken. They point the 
way to beatitude through suffering; they manifest the re- 
deeming power of pain. They offer to a confused and dis- 
couraged world a remedy for its depressing evils for, “the 
words which I have spoken to you are spirit and life.” 


AAA 


"Tax secular press reports that pregnancies are more fre- 
quent among the unemployed groups than among the em- 
ployed. This condition is being utilized by the Birth Con- 
trollers to urge even more 
vehemently the dissemination 


Remedy for “stig 
* of contraceptive information 
Overpopulation in order to prevent further 
additions to poverty-stricken 
families. But they quote statistics to no purpose. 


As usual with those who sponsor that evil thing called 
contraception, they suggest methods of prevention which are 
not logically the cure. If the unemployed produce more 
rapidly than the employed, it would seem the logical thing 
for Birth Controllers to do is to bestir themselves to find 
employment for these people who are said to be multiplying 
too fast. But like the example given by G. K. Chesterton of 
the five boys and four hats, in which the father cut off the head 
of the fifth boy so that the hats would go round, the Birth 
Controllers resort to their illogical tactics by suggesting 
contraception information for the unemployed, instead of 
providing them with jobs. 

Here is an issue which should appeal to those who sponsor 
by all the means in their power the unnatural sin of contracep- 
tion. Put the unemployed to work, and then you won't have 
to bother about violent and vicious interference with the laws 
of nature in order to cut the birth rate. Nature itself (if the 
statistics supplied by the secular press can be believed), will 
do the rest. But will the Birth Controllers do that? They will 
not. They not only advocate violating the sacred law of nature 
and of God, but they also offend against the plainest claims 
of logic. Advocates of contraception are not concerned with 
the well being of parents with large families; they want to 
avoid the burden of caring for those less fortunate than them- 
selves. In this manner they obey the Commandment—“Love 
thy neighbor as thyself!” 


AAA 


Ix the days before Prohibition it was the usual thing to 
hear and read, at the beginning of the Lenten season, fervent 
pleas for temperance and abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors. During the Prohibi- 
tion era, by some strange 
quirk, it was -generally 
imagined that such things 
were not needed. Looking 
back in retrospect over that near decade and a half, it is 
readily apparent that such preachment was never more 
needed, for it was during those very years that the habit of 
strong drink gained an unprecedented foothold upon Ameri- 
cans, and especially upon youthful Americans. Since Re- 
peal, many of the abuses of the Prohibition era have been 
eradicated. However, there still remains much work to be 
done if liquor is to be used rather than abused, and if it is 
to serve us and our pleasure rather than make slaves of us. 
One of the greatest of the present abuses is drunken driv- 
ing. Another equally as serious is that referred to by the 


Always Timely 
Temperance 
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Chicago Tribune as the “gin wedding.” Excessive drink- 
ing at football games and other sporting events seems to be 
on the increase. Several well-known colleges have become 
alarmed over this state of affairs. Even at that, as was said 
before, things are not as bad as when Prohibition reigned. 
The Catholic Church was against Prohibition. But that 
does not mean that the Catholic Church condones abuse of 
liquor. The remedies which the Catholic Church advocates 
and has always advocated are temperance or total abstinence. 
The most powerful motive for the practice of these virtues 
is one which has a peculiar attraction at this time of year— 
the appeal of Jesus Crucified. The greatest means for prac- 
ticing total abstinence or for remaining temperate is the 
strength and help which comes from the grace granted by 
Him Who said for us “I Thirst” and Who as He hung in 
agony upon the Cross renounced everything for our sakes. 


AAA 


Ir is rather surprising to find a Minister of the Gospel 
condemning a movement or an organization that is work- 
ing toward the moral betterment of humanity. Such an 
example of ministerial in- 
An Attack sanity was manifested by a 
on the certain clergyman of the 
Legion of Decency Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, who asserted that 
the methods of the Legion of Decency show “scandalous 
lack of faith in religion” and even “threaten to lead the 
Church down very dangerous paths.” Censorship in his 
opinion “will not make one Saint out of a million sinners.” 
Moreover, boycott and censorship are “the lazy minister’s 
escape from his task.” 

It is hard to believe that any recognized Protestant clergy- 
man could write in this strain. Perhaps he did not mean 
what he said or again perhaps he was only bidding for a bit 
of cheap publicity. This is often done by the holders of 
prominent pulpits. 

The Reverend gentleman has missed entirely the point of 
the Legion of Decency, which is not so much to promote 
censorship as to make the movies clean and thus to do away 
with any need of censorship. The Legion of Decency wants 
no meaningless legislation; it wants the movies to clean 
themselves from the inside. 

To imply that the Legion of Decency “can never produce 
a good movie” is absurd. A stock-taking of pictures pro- 
duced since the organization of a Legion of Decency gives 
such a statement the lie. Even the producers themselves 
are overjoyed at the “good movies” which they have been 
fored to produce, and which, by the same token, have pro- 
duced such gratifying results at the box office. The Legion 
of Decency of the Catholic Church is one of the greatest 
things that has happened to the American nation since the 
beginning of the century. It is going ahead, and it will 
take more than a few crackpots to disrupt its glorious work. 


AAA 


Ar times the editorial policies of our newspapers present 
interesting though maddening examples of mental aberration. 
A case in point is their attitude on the Mexican question. 

As a rule American news- 
papers are the first ones to 
on decry and denounce existing 


Silence 


evils, in no matter what ‘part 
of. the world. This is espe- 
cially true of our so-called “liberal” journals. They are forever 
Screaming about persecutions and injustices. Peculiarly 
enough, the horrible cruelties inflicted by the leaders of the 
Mexican government upon Mexican Catholics have, it seems, 
not yet come to their attention, or if they have our newspapers 
have not seen fit to follow their usual procedure of protesta- 


Mexico 


tion. While the rest of the world was clamoring for a cessa- 
tion of these unspeakable atrocities, the American press re- 
mained strangely silent. Now they have done a complete 
about-face. They have acknowledged in a rather indifferent 
way that such conditions “may” exist, but that there is still 
no cause for getting into ferment over them. What does alarm 
our editorial writers is Senator Borah’s resolution for a Senate 
investigation of religious persecution in Mexico. One well- 
known newspaper considers this humane resolution as “couched 
in affronting terms.” As if any resolution which condemns 
“cruelties and brutalities” and calls upon leaders of a govern- 
ment “in the name of humanity” to desist from further unjust 
persecution could be an affront. The affrontery “is on the 
part of ignorant and bigoted editorial writers and newspaper 
publishers.” 

The moment that a word is said by anyone in an official 
capacity on behalf of these Catholics a hue and cry is raised. 
We are immediately warned that the “peace” which we have 
had for years on the Mexican border is in grave danger. It 
does not take a great mind to see the foolishness and incon- 
sistency of such nonsense. Why should a plea for observance 
of the dictates of humanity and right reason result in inter- 
national friction? 

Mexican Catholics cannot help themselves. They look to us 
for aid. It is to the everlasting credit of such men as Senator 
Borah, Father Charles E. Coughlin, the Hon. Clare Fenerty 
and others, that they have had the courage to give expression 
to their disgust at the atrocities of the present régime in 
Mexico. We Catholics have had enough of this mean discrimi- 
nation on the part of newspapers. It is high time such journals 
were warned and threatened that unless it ceases circulation 
will decrease. We must become articulate. We must manifest 
Catholic Action. Thousands wrote to their Senators in pro- 
test against our entrance into the World Court. Their 
wishes were respected. There is a corresponding obligation 
to demand the truth about Mexico from the American press. 


AAA 


To the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, head of the Department of 
American Church History at the Catholic University of 
America and outstanding Catholic historian, on his being 
named a Domestic Prelate by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
{To the Rev. Julius A. Neuw- 
land, C. S. C., of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, on his 
receiving the gold medal of the American Institute for his dis- 
covery of the process for making synthetic rubber. To Miss 
Agnes Repplier, noted Catholic author, on her reception of 
the gold medal of the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
for her distinguished work as an essayist and exponent of 
belles-lettres. §To Mr. Michael Williams, able Editor of The 
Commonweal, on his reception of the medal bestowed an- 
nually by St. Bonaventure’s College on the layman most con- 
spicuous in the cause of Catholic Action. §To Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho on his introducing a bill in the U. S. 
Senate calling for an investigation into the anti-religious 
campaign and practices of the present rulers of Mexico, for 
the purpose of determining the policy of the United States in 
reference to this vital problem. {To the Rev. Thomas F. 
Conlon, O. P., Editor of The Holy Name Journal, on his 
devoting the February number almost entirely to the persecu- 
tion of religion in Mexico. §To The Catholic Council for 
International Relations on the establishment of the Breaks- 
peare Club as a center for Catholic Action in behalf of all 
nationalities who reside in or visit London. §To the House 
Judiciary Committee on its 15 to 8 vote against the Pierce 
Bill, sponsored by Mrs. Margaret Sanger, which aims to 
legalize the dissemination of contraceptive information. {To 
Anton Lang, former Christus of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, on the observance of his sixtieth birthday. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


ST. JOSEPH’S MONTH 
By Rev. Edmund Hill, C.P. 


AINT of the Childhood and the Hidden Life, 
Why is it that thy month is always Lent? 
What hadst thou with the Passion? Mary went 
To Calvary with Jesus; but the knife 
Of that fierce sorrow was spared thee. Thy strife 
In anxious care and fostering patience spent: 
Now to a stable, now to Egypt sent, 
And then long years with humblest labor rife. 
But this thy portion of the coming Cross— 
Which o’er thy path its forward shadow threw. 
And is not ours like thine—to walk content 
In that long shadow, counting all things loss 
Save what for Jesus we endure or do?— 
To teach us this thy month is always Lent. 


NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


A NOTE of cheery optimism is manifested in the following 
~<feot letter which appeared in the pages of the ‘‘Sun’”’ of New 
ork: 

To the What Do You Think Editor—Sir: Why not have 
a “Smile Week”? 

We had and still have all kinds of days: Memorial Day, 
Mothers’ Day, etc., also various weeks: Flower Week, Clean- 
ing Week and even Cheese Week! Then why not have a Smile 
Week? 

Everybody would smile! The boss would smile to his em- 
ployees, the employees to the boss, the head nurse in a hos- 
pital would smile to her supervisors, the supervisors to the 
nurses in charge of wards, and the nurses to their aid nurses, 
attendants and orderlies and all would smile to the patients ! 

The landlords will smile when you say you cannot pay your 
rent and your relief worker will smile when you say “I need 
more money.” (But you won’t get it.) 

By all means let us have a Smile Week and if it is a success 
(1 know it would be) let us keep on smiling till we reach that 
much talked about corner and when we reach it let us change 
that smile into a hearty laugh! GasTON MILLarr. 


LIFE BEGINS AT. 


ISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE in his ‘‘London Letter’? Column in 

the London “‘Daily Express” offers a few inspiring examples 
of what men have accomplished in their old age: 

A director of the Bank of England told me yesterday that 
it was his firm belief that men should retire from business 
at the age of sixty-five. 

“We have a great many, too many dotards in the trade of 
England today,” he said. 

This argument, no doubt, has a great deal to be said for 
it; but I have just lately been reading the “Golden Book,” 
which points out: 

“Between the ages of seventy and eighty-three Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt added about £20,000,000 to his fortune. 

“Kant, at seventy-four, wrote his ‘Anthropology,’ ‘Meta- 
physics of Ethics’ and ‘Strife of the Faculties.’ 

‘“Tintoretto, at seventy-four, painted the vast ‘Paradise,’ 
a canvas seventy-four feet by thirty. 

“Verdi, at seventy-four, produced his masterpiece ‘Otello,’ 
at eighty ‘Falstaff,’ and at eighty-five the-famous ‘Ave Maria,’ 
‘Stabat Mater,’ and ‘Te Deum.’ 

“Lamarck, at seventy-eight, completed his great zoologi- 
cal work, ‘The Natural History of the Invertebrates.’ - - 








“Oliver Wendell Holmes, at seventy-nine, wrote ‘Over the 
Teacups.’ 

“Cato, at eighty, began the study of Greek. 

“Goethe, at eighty, completed ‘Faust.’ 

“Tennyson, at eighty-three, wrote ‘Crossing the Bar.’ 

“Titian, at ninety-eight, painted his historic picture of the 
‘Battle of Lepanto.’” 


DREAMERS 


N editorial in the ‘‘Post-Star’’ of Glens Falls, N. Y., should 
give comfort to the “‘impractical’’ poets and serve as a plea 
for more and better dreams: 

The other day we heard someone smilingly refer to poets 
as dreamers. Now, it is accurate to refer to poets as dreamers, 
but it is not discerning to infer, as this person did, that the 
dreams of poets have no practical value beyond the realm 
of literary diversion. 

The truth is that poets are just as practical as people who 
build bridges or look into microscopes; are just as close to 
reality and truth. Where they differ from the logician and 
the scientist is in the temporal sense alone: they are ahead 
of their time, whereas logicians and scientists are abreast of 
their time. 

We must not be so superficial that we fail to discern the 
practicableness of dreams. Dreams are the sunrise streamers 
heralding a new day of scientific progress, another forward 
surge. Every forward step man takes, in any field of life, is 
first taken along the dreamy paths of imagination. Robert 
Fulton did not discover his steamboat with full steam up, 
straining at a hawser at some Hudson River dock; first he 
dreamed the steamboat, he and other dreamers, and then 
scientific wisdom converted a picture in the mind into a 
reality of steel and wood. The automobile was not dug out 
of the ground like a nugget of gold; first men dreamed the 
automobile, and afterward, long afterward, the practical- 
minded engineers caught up with what had been created by 
winging fantasy. 

He who looks deeply and with a seeing eye into the poetry 
of yesterday finds there all the cold scientific magic of today 
and much which we shall not enjoy until some tomorrow. 
If the poet does not dream so clearly that blueprints of his 
vision can immediately be drawn and the practical conver- 
sions immediately effected, he must not for that reason be 
smiled upon as merely the mental host for a sort of harm- 
less madness. For the poet, like the engineer, is a specialist. 
His being, tuned to the life of tomorrow, cannot be tuned 
simultaneously to the life of today. To the scientist he says, 
“Here; I give you a flash of the future.” The wise scientist 
thanks him, and takes that flash of the future and makes it 
over into a fiber of today. 


AMERICANA 


HE following vivid account of frustrated mob violence in 

Tennessee is taken from ‘‘News-Week.’” It is a picture of 
America at its worst: 

A month ago barbaric passions overwhelmed the village 
of Shelbyville, Tenn. A 14-year-old white schoolgirl had 
been attacked. Righteous indignation flared—then changed 
to race hatred. Townsmen and hillsmen, lusting for blood, 
tried to scare out of hiding E. K. Harris, a thick-lipped, coal- 
black Negro charged with the crime. 

Soon village constables nabbed the 22-year-old suspect. 
Three lynchings last year left a stain on Tennessee. To pre- 
vent another, police whizzed Harris 50 miles north to Mur- 
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freesboro. Down from the hills descended a crowd of half- 
drunk farmers resolved to “get” the Negro. A second time 
the police spirited Harris out of reach. Behind bars in Nash- 
ville, the State capital, he remained until last week. Then 
111 National Guardsmen escorted him back to Shelbyville 
to stand trial. 

Outside, a glowering mob gathered in the court house 
square. Booze-thickened tongues cursed judge and jury. 
Finally the crowd flung itself against the guardsmen’s bayo- 
nets: “Lynch the nigger, string him up!” 

The guardsmen, outnumbered five to one, repelled the first 
snarling wave only after one townsman received a fatal 
bayonet wound. A guard officer, making a plea for peace, 
provoked the second onslaught. Stung by the acrid bite of 
tear gas, the mob swarmed up the court house steps against 
the bayonet phalanx. Raleigh Edwards, a house painter, im- 
paled himself on one of the steel blades. The crowd gave way. 

Discreetly the soldiers retreated into the building. Once 
again the vindictive pack rushed forward. Floyd Lawes, a 
relative of the raped girl, slung a bench through the glass 
door. The next second a bullet entered his brain. 

At the start of hostilities Judge Coleman immediately de- 
clared a mistrial. Between sorties enterprising guardsmen 
buttoned a khaki uniform on Harris, slipped a gas-mask over 
his round head, and hustled him back to Nashville. Con- 
vinced the day was won, the rest of the militia made camp 
outside the town. 

But defeat made all the sharper the mob’s thirst for re- 
venge. Denied a flesh-and-blood victim, the ruffians burst into 
the unguarded Sheriff’s office, drenched the woodwork with 
gasoline, and fired the court building. As fast as firemen 
attached hoselines the crowd’s knives cut them. Four hours 
later the 67-year-old, $150,000 edifice smoldered in ruins. 
In the streets lay the wreckage of four overturned army trucks. 

It was a day of terror for the town’s Negro population. 
Those caught on the streets limped home to nurse bruises. 
Many fled to the hills. Shacks and cabins in the colored 
district appeared deserted. Occasionally from behind bar- 
ricaded doors came the sound of moaning prayers. Finally 
500 additional soldiers arrived to make peace permanent. 
Total casualties: four killed, a score wounded. 

Rare as an eclipse of the sun was the sight to Southerners 
of white National Guards called out to shoot and kill other 
white folk to preserve the hide of a Negro. Deputy Sheriff 
John E. Gant had no illusions about his plea for troops. That 
request, he knew, left his life hanging on the whim of a 
frenzied crowd deprived of its prey. After the battle, the 
Sheriff with his wife, son, and two daughters fled the town. 

Local politicians and students of the South’s lynch prob- 
lem knew Gov. Hill McAlister had also probably jeopardized 
his career by ordering troops to intervene. If he is defeated 
in the next election, it will not be the first time a politician 
has lost his job by thwarting the racial instincts of his con- 
stituents. 


AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL 


HE “Chicago Tribune” printed the following appalling record 

of death and timely appeal to American motorists to do their 
part in making the highways of the country safe: 

Insurance statisticians report that at least 36,000 persons 
were killed in the United States in automobile accidents in 
1934. The death rate increased sixteen per cent in a year. 
One person was killed every fifteen minutes. In no previous 
year was the mortality from highway accidents so heavy. 

The record is an appalling one. About fifty thousand Anier- 
icans were killed in battle or died of battle wounds in the 
nineteen months of the last war. The automobile killings 
are proceeding at about the same rate now and, unless a 
means is found of preventing the casualties, the annual deaths 
from automobiles will in a few years considerably outnumber 
the annual losses in war. 

Needless to say, many and no doubt most of the automobile 


accidents could have been prevented. All of the grade-cross- 
ing collisions in which automobiles were struck by trains 
were avoidable and would have been avoided if the crossings 
had been separated. Many of the accidents on city streets 
would have been avoided if the same engineering principles 
had been employed in the construction of elevated highways. 

Government officials may wring their hands over the rec- 
ord, but as long as they refuse to build elevated highways 
which would prevent crossing accidents they cannot regard 
themselves as guiltless. As long as it is necessary for one 
stream of human beings on foot and in vehicles to cross the 
path of another stream of human beings on foot and in vehicles, 
accidents are going to be numerous. The only sure and per- 
manent way to make the highways safe is to build them safe. 


ERIN GO BRAGH! 


PEOPLE petition courts for some queer things these days. But 
the following item records one of the daffiest requests yet. 
It is an INS dispatch from London: 

Because she was born in Ireland, an unidentified woman 
made a demand in police court for a $25,000 damage judg- 
ment against the British government. Bursting into the 
courtroom during a session, the woman marched up the aisle 
and handed the magistrate a letter in which she demanded 
£5,000 damages. 

“What does this all mean?” the magistrate asked. 

“Tt means,” she shouted, “that I was born in Ireland under 
the British government. My father is Scottish and he wouldn’t 
have gone to live in Ireland if you hadn’t taken possession 
of it. Your government is responsible for my being born in 
Ireland. I think I am entitled to compensation.” 

The flabbergasted judge ordered the woman to a hospital. 
for examination. 


: MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


| recent tragedy which befell two Protestant missionaries in 
China recalls this beautifully-written document. It was re- 
printed in the ‘“‘North-China Daily Herald” of Shanghai: 

The sympathy and grief which must be felt for the late 
Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Stam is deepened by the reading of an 
article, which she wrote as Miss Beatrice Eleanor Scott in 
“The Presbyterian” of February 1 of this year, in which the 
murdered lady tells her reasons for deciding to return to the 
mission field in China. She write, inter alia: 


People have always expected me, as the daughter of mis- 
sionaries in China, to return there some day—but that is 
not why I am planning to be a foreign missionary. I was 
born in China, and learned from childhood to love the East, 
with its antique culture, its picturesqueness, its calm, happy- 
go-lucky people, but that is not why I am hoping to return, 
either. My own home is over there, and the two people I 
love most in the world—but even that is not what ultimately 
draws me. - For it takes something bigger than home-ties, or 
the spirit of adventure, or a sense of duty to make a mission- 
ary, and keep her on the field, and I would never dare set 
myself up, even as an embryonic one, if something had not 
revolutionized my whole life first, and given me my first true 
call to mission work. ... 

I am willing, of course, to go anywhere He wants me to 
go (if He will only show me the way clearly) ; but, naturally, 
my thoughts swing back with renewed interest to China, my 
beloved “native land,” where I have personal acquaintance 
with the language and the need. That first-hand knowledge 
of conditions constitutes, I believe, my second big reason for 
returning to the foreign field... . 

And, finally, there is a third reason why I am hoping to re- 
turn to the foreign field, and that is—I want something really 
worthwhile to live for. Like most young people, I want to 
invest this one life of mine as wisely as possible, in the place 
that yields richest profits to the world and to me. This may 
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not be in China; it may be in India or Africa, or our own 
squalid slums in New York. But, wherever it is, I want it 
to be God’s choice for me and not my own. There must be 
no self-interest at all, or I do not believe God can reveal His 
will clearly. Certainly Paul never saw his vision of the man 
from Macedonia by looking in his own mirror. I know very 
well that I can never realize the richest, most satisfying, life 
Christ meant for me, if I am not giving my own life un- 
selfishly for others, Christ said: “He that would find his life 
shall lose it,” and proved the truth of this divine paradox at 
Calvary. I want Him to lead, and His Spirit to fill me. And 
then, only then, will I feel that my life is justifying its ex- 
istence, and realizing the maturity in Him that Christ meant 
for all men, in all parts of the world. 


If ever a woman had a call to spread the Gospel in China, 
the late Mrs, Stam, on her own showing, undoubtedly had. 


METHODIST TRIBUTE TO MARY 


| He following remarkable tribute of devotion to Our Blessed 
Lady appeared in the first New Year issue of the Methodist 
Recorder, and comes to us by way of The Universe of London. 
It is entitled ‘‘In Praise of Mary,’ and is by the Rev. A. E. 
Whitham, a leading minister of the Methodist Church: 

“T am ashamed to confess that only once in my whole minis- 
try have I preached a sermon in praise of Mary, whose super- 
nal office in mothering Jesus we, in our devout imagination, 
dwell upon in the ‘first days of the New Year. 

“In Free Church thought and affection she has never been 
given her due place. Alexander Whyte, the Free Church 
minister of Scotland, said ‘We must give Mary her promised 
due. We must not allow ourselves to entertain a grudge 
against the Mother of Our Lord because some enthusiasts for 
her have given her more than her due.’ That is a necessary 
word. We have never given her the place she is given in the 
New Testament, though we profess to be New Testament 
Christians. She is there called the most blessed of women. 

“For she did feed lips that spake as man never spake, with 
her own milk. She did shadow with her divinely maiden self 
the Light of Life when it was frailer than smoking flax. She 
taught Him who was to bring the world to God His first les- 
sons of God. She held with the girdle of her mothering this 
Holy Child in His untried ways, Him who was to bind the 
world with golden chains of love about the feet of God. She 
caught Him in His tiny falls—Him who was to catch a world 
in its plunge into night, and roll it back into paths of light.” 

Mr. Whitham then explains that the position of Our Lady 
arises from her vocation as described in the New Testament, a 
vocation which “gives her a supreme place among the daugh- 
ters of Eve.” Proceeding to sketch the history of devotion 
to Her, he shows certain misconceptions entertained outside 
the Catholic Church. All the same, he says, we may “fully 
recognize, as do all intelligent historians, the cultural values 
in and through the dark ages of those courtesies and chivalries 
of the court of Heaven, where she reigned as Queen, casting 
the mantle of her comely sweetness and purity over a barbaric 
world as the blue sky canopies the earth. One may rejoice, if 
there be any poetry and humanity in us, at the ebullition of 
love and devotion through the twelfth century, that built eighty 
Cathedrals and five hundred churches of cathedral size to the 
honor of Mary; and we may read with simple delight the 
golden legendry that gathered about her name.” 

In his concluding paragraphs, Mr. Whitham adopts the 
Catholic phrase expressive of Our Lady’s true position in 
theology, the phrase of the Council of Ephesus, “Mother of 
God.” He ends thus: 


“These pure memories of the early days of the Infant Jesus 
contain our immortal hopes, and this backward look to the life 
of one Child on earth, and His growth into manhood in far- 
off centuries, is the sure promise of a brightening future; for 
this land made holy by the tread of His feet is the home of all 
our dreams. 





“Here is purity purer than Alpine snows, than lily or crystal, 
Here is trust and resignation as one child, a maiden of Israel, 
lifts meek hands of service, and bows to the greater humilities 
of Heaven, and so becomes the Mother of God. 

“This is the most mysterious trust ever committed to the 
care of humanity—God subject to His own creatures, that 
through that subjection He may at the last bring all things 
into subjection to Himself.” 


CATHOLIC HOSPITALS 


THAT excellent little magazine, ‘“‘The Linacre Quarterly,” the 

Official Journal of the Federated Catholic Physician's Guild, 
gives the present statistics on Catholic Hospitals in the United 
States. 

Catholic hospitals in the United States represent 9.8 per 
cent of the total number ef hospitals, and 13.6 per cent of the 
non-government group, and 64.8 per cent of the Church- 
controlled hospital group. In these there are 87,612 beds 
and 74.5 per cent of the beds in Church-controlled hospitals, 
The average bed capacity is 152.9 beds, twice as large as 
the non-government hospitals. 


THE OLD VIOLIN 


THOSE who have fallen under the spell of a master musician 
will appreciate this tribute to an artist and his instrument. 
The poem appeared by request of a reader in the magazine sec- 
tion of ‘‘The New York Times.” 

’Twas battered, scarred, and the auctioneer 

Thought it scarcely worth his while 

To waste his time on the old violin 

But held it up with a smile. 

“What am I bidden, good people,” he cried, 

“Who'll start the bidding for me? 

A dollar, a dollar ! now two, only two; 

Two dollars, and who’ll make it three ? 

Three dollars once, three dollars twice ; 

Going for three?” But no! 

From the room far back a gray haired man 

Came forward and picked up the bow, 

Then wiping the dust from the old violin 

And tightening up the strings, 

He played a melody pure and sweet, 

As sweet as an angel sings. 


The music ceased and the auctioneer 

With a voice that was quiet and low 

Said, ‘““What am I bid for the old violin ?” 
And he held it up with the bow. 

“A thousand dollars, and who'll make it two, 
Two thousand, and who'll make it three ? 
Three thousand once, three thousand twice ; 
And going and gone,” said he. 

The people cheered, but some of them cried, 
“We don’t quite understand 

What changed its worth?” Swift came the reply, 
“The touch of a master’s hand.” 

And many a man with life out of tune 

And battered and torn with sin, 

Is auctioned cheap to a thoughtless crowd 
Much like the old violin. 

A mess of pottage, a glass of wine, 

A game, and he travels on. 

He is going once, and going twice; 

He’s going and almost gone. 

But the Master comes and the foolish crowd 
Never can quite understand 

The worth of a soul, and the change that’s wrought 
By the touch of the Master’s hand. 
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Taxe a drop of something to drink 

that you may rejoice at my comfortable 
exit.” Thus spoke the dying apostle of 
Ireland to his grief-stricken companions 
crowded in his rude monastic cell. A 
moment later the gray walls of Sabhall 
Monastery released that cheerful spirit 
and the most adventurous and romantic 
career in all Christian history ended. 

One hundred and twenty years before, 
in the year 373, Conchessa’s infant 
opened his eyes and Calphurnius held 
him up to gaze westward across the 
Irish Sea to the field of his future 
labors. The “armor of God” was re- 
flected in his eyes even then and he was 
christened Succath or “warlike.” For 
sixteen years, through his saintly 
parents, he absorbed the pure ideals and 
priestly qualities of his mother’s uncle, 
St. Martin of Tours, and his widowed 
grandfather who took Holy Orders late 
in life. 

Then swift tragedy descended upon 
his family. Piratical robbers captured 
Succath and his sisters and sold them 
into slavery. Succath was bought by 
Milcho-Mac-Huenan, a petty prince 
and druid priest of Dalaradie in Ulster, 
to care for his flocks. In a little valley 
at the foot of Sliev-Mis, or Slemish 
Mountain, the shepherd of the Irish 
people learned their religion, language, 
habits and customs, and for seven years 
hardened himself for the physical strain 
of his future life. In his Confessions, 
he said: 

“Every day I fed the flocks, and 
prayed frequently during the day; my 
love of God increased more and more, 
and my fear and faith in him were aug- 
mented, so that in one day I prayed al- 
most a hundred times, and as often in 
the night; while I tarried on the moun- 


_ tains and in the woods, I was roused to 


pray both in the snow, frost, and rain; 
neither did I feel any pain from it, nor 
lassitude, as I think, because my soul 
was then ardent.” 

Once he heard God say, “Thou hast 
served well here. Now go find the ship 
that awaits thee and return to thine own 
country.”. Making his way to the sea- 
coast, he found a vessel about to em- 
bark. The captain at first refused to 
take him aboard but was finally per- 
suaded. Three days later the whole 
company landed in Albania, which is 
now Scotland, and for twenty-eight days 
fought their way across the deserts and 
impassable roads toward his native 
country. For twenty days they had 
struggled along on this fatiguing jour- 





The Shepherd of Sliev-Mis 


By Marie O’ Dea 


ST, PATRICK, SHEPHERD OF SLIEV-MIS 


ney without food and Succath’s pagan 
companions came to him in their dis- 
tress, “You have spoken to us much of 
your all-powerful God. Pray Him now 
to deliver us from our misery.” Suc- 
cath answered, “Let us pray together.” 
A few hours later they encountered a 
herd of swine. 

After another short captivity Succath 
reached his home and was received af- 
fectionately by his parents. He was 
then twenty-three years of age and rest- 
less with apostolic zeal. His Confes- 
sions recount a dream: 

“And there I saw in a vision during 
the night, a man coming from the west; 
his name was Victoricius, and had with 
him many letters; he gave me one to 
read, and in the beginning of it was a 
voice from Ireland. I then thought it 
to be the voice of those who inhabited 
near a wood called Feclut, adjoining the 
western sea; they appeared to cry out 
in one voice, saying, ‘Come to us, O 
holy youth, and walk among us.’ With 
this I was feelingly touched, and could 
read no longer: I then awoke.” 


HUS came his resolution to con- 
vert Ireland. 

He went immediately to Tours, where 
he received his monastic habit and ton- 
sure from his saintly relative, Martin, 
in the monastery of Marmoutiers. After 
seven years at Tours, at the age of 
thirty, he went to Rome and continued 
his studies and the practice of piety and 
ecclesiastical discipline. Afterwards he 
visited monasteries and _ hermitages, 
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gaining inspiration from the holy men 
whom he met. 

From 418 to 421 he stayed with the 
illustrious St. Germain, who had just 
been made bishop of Auxerre. St. Ger- 
main was the greatest influence in his 
life and to him he confided his desire to 
evangelize Ireland. Still unsatisfied 
with his progress in perfection he re- 
tired to the monastery on the isle of 
Lerins and remained for nine years, re- 
ceiving instructions from St. Honoratus 
and St. Maximus. 


E had just returned to St. Germain 

at Auxerre when they received 
word of trouble in Ireland. Palladius, 
who had been preaching in the western 
isle, had suffered persecution from a 
Wicklow chieftain and had abandoned 
his mission. St. Germain hastily sent 
Succath, then fifty-seven years old, to 
Rome with a letter of introduction to the 
Pope. 

Anxiety and eagerness lent wings to 
his feet as he hurried along the rough 
roads to Rome. What if another as- 
pirant should reach the holy city first? 
What if the Pope should count his 
monastic experience as poor preparation 
for the arduous labor of the Irish mis- 
sion? Perhaps one of Palladius’ own 
band might have inherited his mantle. 
There were rumors that Palladius had 
been martyred and Celestine might even 
be unwilling to send another mission to 
Ireland so soon. Worst of all, perhaps 
the Holy Father might decide that he 
was too old to start out on a new ministry. 

His spirit disturbed, his mind appre- 
hensive, he fought to conceal the pound- 
ing of his heart when he gained his 
audience and presented his credentials 
to the Pope. No hint of his tremendous 
excitement escaped. Celestine saw 
rather his humility, his self-control, his 
ardent zeal, his knowledge and love of 
Ireland and its people and lastly his 
superb physical strength unimpaired by 
the long, tiresome journey from 
Auxerre. 

Succath remained on his knees con- 
stantly during the next few days while 
the Pope deliberated. When at last he 
was summoned, the duel between hope 
and misgiving waxed hot in his breast. 
The slow measured steps of his guide 
discorded sharply with the violent beat- 
ing of his heart. At the end of the last 
long corridor they were ushered into 
the presence of His Holiness. Succath 
dropped to his knees to kiss the cross, 
thes. looked up quickly to search for 
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some sign of his decision in Celestine’s 
face ere he could speak. His heart 
leaped at the smile of assent and en- 
couragement on the Pope’s lips. Then 
came the sweet rich voice: “Well, be- 
loved son, thou hast come seeking per- 
mission to perform a work very dear to 
our heart. Our heathen children in Ire- 
land await the spark of thy zeal to bring 
them to the foot of the cross. We, 
therefore, consecrate thee archbishop of 
Ireland, with full authority to preach, 
baptize and ordain. Thou dost have our 
approval and our blessing. Henceforth 
thou shalt be known as Patercius, the 
father of your people. Go, beloved son, 
bring Erin to Christ.” 


HUS Succath nearing sixty became 

Patrick and received from the Pope 
many relics and other spiritual gifts. 
In the year 432, with his company of 
twenty priests and deacons, Patrick set 
out for Ireland, stopping at Auxerre 
for an affectionate farewell to his 
patron. Saint Germain bestowed upon 
him chalices, vestments and books for 
his ministry, and much salutary ad- 
vice to sustain him in his mission. News 
of the death of Palladius hastened his 
steps. He soon found himself on a little 
vessel bound for Ireland and Dalaradie 
and the hill of Sliev-Mis, where he de- 
termined to pay his ransom to his 
former master and to bring him to the 
true faith. ’ : 

Patrick landed on the eastern coast 
of Leinster at the mouth of the Vantry 
River, near the modern Wicklow Head. 
He began at once to preach and baptize. 
His first convert was Sinell of the royal 
race of Leinster who afterwards was 
declared a saint. Encouraged by his 
success, Patrick proceeded north toward 
Castle Raith-Inbheir, but he was in the 
province governed by Nathi, son of 
Garchon, who had expelled Palladius. 
When he reached the Bray the pagans 
attacked him and drove him to the sea. 
Sailing north he stopped and rested on 
an island off the Skerries coast. To 
this day it is called Inis-Phadruig, or 
Patrick’s Island. The natives venerate 
a footprint left by him in a hard rock 
off the mainland in Skerries harbor. He 
halted briefly at the mouth of the River 
Boyne and preached to his receptive 
hearers in their own tongue. Here he 
performed his first miracle which con- 
firmed the honor due the Blessed Virgin 
and the Divine Birth. 

Sailing north again Patrick put in 
first at Dundrum Bay and then landed 
on the shore of Lough Strangford in 
County Down, Ulster. Dichu, of the 
noble tribe of Dalfiatachs, hearing that 
pirates were invading his country, came 
out, armed, to meet the little company. 
As he raised his sword to strike Patrick 
his arm became rigid. Only when he 
promised obedience to the saint was its 
use restored. His respect for Patrick 





culminated in his conversion and he 
built a church called Sabhall-Phadruig, 
or Patrick’s Granary, because the site 
was formerly occupied by a granary. 
Afterwards it became a monastery, his 
first in Ireland, to which he frequently 
retired and in which he died. 

Always Sliev-Mis beckoned. He could 
not rest until he had seen his master. 
So he pressed on to Dalaradie, preach- 
ing and baptizing all the way. The 
fame of his miracles and his great suc- 
cess preceded him. When he came in 
sight of the castle he was horrified to 
see it in flames. The old man’s pride 
could not endure the prospect of suc- 
cumbing to his former slave so he set 
fire to his castle and threw himself on 
the pyre. Only his son, Guasacht, and 
his two daughters, both called Emeria, 
escaped and they became religious. 

Patrick’s enthusiasm for his religion 
was infectious. The people flocked to 
hear him. Soon churches, convents, and 
monasteries were flourishing. Priests 
and bishops were appointed. 

Satisfied with Christianity’s progress 
in northern Ireland, Patrick sailed south 
and landed at Colbdi, below Drogheda, 
near the mouth of the Boyne. Here he 
learned that Leoghaire, son of Niall, and 
Ard-Righ, or Supreme Monarch of Ire- 
land, had called all the princes and high 
priests of the country to assemble at 
Tara. Patrick was a_ superb. psy- 
chologist and. always chose large gath- 
erings whenever possible. He under- 
stood the fundamentals of the druidic 
worship and he knew exactly how to 
approach the people. His powerful ora- 
tory drove home his telling points and 
his hearers literally fell into the arms 
of Christ. 

At Tara was the golden opportunity 
to establish his identity throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland. Success 
at Tara meant that in one swift blow all 
prejudices would be swept aside and he 
and his companions would be received 
in every province throughout the land. 
Not once did his magnificent faith fal- 
ter at the preposterous task before him. 
One object only possessed his mind. 
On to Tara! 


N his way he was entertained by 

Sesgnen, a lord of a territory of 
Meath, who was converted with all his 
household. His young son, baptized Be- 
nignus, clung to Patrick, begging to join 
him. Turning to the father, Patrick said, 
“Allow him to have his way, he shall 
be heir to my sacred mission.” Later 
Benignus became Bishop of Ardmagh. 

Patrick’s little band proceeded toward 
Tara and on the day before Easter 
pitched their tents at Slane on the left 
bank of the Boyne, opposite Tara. 

On that same day, Leoghaire decreed 
that all fires throughout the land must be 
extinguished until the signal blaze at 
Tara should be kindled. Either in 





ignorance or in defiance Patrick built a 
huge bonfire in front of his tent in plain 
sight of the assemblage at Tara. In con- 
sternation at this amazing effrontery, 
the druid priests protested in great 
alarm, “O King, this fire which has been 
lighted in defiance of the royal edict, will 
blaze forever in the land unless it be 
this very night extinguished.” That fire 
still burns in the hearts of Irishmen, 
Leoghaire sent for him to account for 
his astounding conduct. To make his 
humiliation complete he forbade any 
marks of respect for the culprit. Patrick, 
clad in his vestments and mitre and bear- 
ing his crozier, entered the assembly in 
a solemn procession. His dignity 
prompted Erc, son of Ego, to spring to 
his feet and offer his seat. Erc was his 
first convert. 


HE druids marshaled all their 

forces against the power of the man. 
They summoned the very demons to their 
aid. At their instigation the powers of 
darkness spread a pall over the earth. 
Patrick defied them to restore light. 
When they could not, he prayed and im- 
mediately was rewarded with the bright- 
est sunshine. Again, by the power of the 
devil, the Arch-Druid, Lochru, caused 
himself to be lifted high in the air. As 
Patrick knelt and prayed Lochru fell and 
was dashed to pieces upon a rock. Awed 
by his power, the entire assembly began 
to listen to his preaching. Patrick held 
aloft the shamrock and, pointing to its 
three dainty petals on one stem, preached 
the Holy Trinity. Ere and then Dub- 
tach, the great poet, bowed in acknowl- 
edgment to Christ; next the queens and 
nobles and finally the entire assembly. 
Leoghaire granted permission to Patrick 
and his followers to preach anywhere 
and everywhere in Ireland. 

Meanwhile, the military games were 
taking place at Tailton, only a short 
distance away. Patrick, ever mindful 
of his success with great crowds, hur- 
ried to Tailton. There the first public 
baptism in Ireland took place when 
Conall, the Ard-Righ Leoghaire’s 
brother, became a Christian. He gave 
Patrick a site for a church, which spot 
is even now known as Donagh-Patrick. 

Moving slowly westward toward his 
visioned “children of Focluth” in Con- 
naught, Patrick completed Leinster, 
Meath and County Longford, convert- 
ing princes and their subjects. 

Once Patrick learned that the people 
at Magh-Slecht were offering worship 
to the idol Crom-Cruach, a huge pillar of 
stone covered with slabs of gold and sil- 
ver, Patrick repaired to Magh-Slecht 
and struck down the idol with his 
crozier. Instantly it crumbled into dust 
and the twelve minor idols surrounding 
it fell to the ground. Awe-stricken, the 
worshippers drank in the words of this 
miracle-man. A Christian church soon 
rose to mark the spot. 
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Crossing the Shannon, Patrick entered 
Connaught and founded an episcopal see 
at Elphin in County Roscommon. A 
few miles south was Rathcrogen, royal 
seat of the Kings of Connaught, near 
Tulsk in Roscommon. Patrick pitched 
his tents beside the fountain of Clebach 
nearby. One morning his company was 
chanting the Divine praises when the 
two daughters of Ard-Righ Leoghaire, 
Ethne, the fair, and Fedelm, the ruddy, 
came to bathe. Astonished at the scene 
they cried out, “Who are ye, whence do 
you come, are ye phantoms, or fairies, or 
friendly mortals?” Patrick said, “It 
were better you would adore and worship 
the one true God, whom we announce 
to you, than that you would satisfy your 
curiosity by such vain questions.” Then 
a barrage of queries broke upon him. 
“Teach us most carefully,” they said. 
They were baptized and then begged to 
behold God. Patrick replied, “You can- 
not see the face of Christ unless you taste 
death and unless you receive the sacri- 
fice.” “Give us the sacrifice so that we 
may be able to behold our Spouse.” 
When they received the Eucharist they 
fell asleep in death and were placed upon 
a couch still clothed in their baptismal 
robes of white. 

Proceeding north to County Sligo he 
founded two churches, then south to 
County Galway, where in the barony of 
Clare all the sons of Brien except Duach, 
the youngest, opposed him. 

At the approach of Lent, Patrick with- 
drew to a high mountain near the west 
coast and spent the holy season in con- 
templation, prayer and fasting. This spot 
now is known as Patrick’s Mountain and 
it was here that legend tells us Patrick 
drove the snakes and reptiles from the 
country. It is authentically reported, 
however, that demons in the forms of 
hideous birds of prey tormented him. 
Their ranks were so dense that Patrick, 
looking down, could see neither the earth 
nor the ocean. For a time his agonized 
prayers seemed unanswered. Finally he 
thought of his bell and as soon as he rang 
it they began to disperse. Then he 
threw his bell at them and they fled to 
thesea. “And there was no evil thing in 


’ Erin for seven years.” 


Strengthened by his retirement he 
preached to a great assemblage at Tri- 
Amalgaid, where a successor of Niall, 
the Great, was being chosen. In one 
day he converted the seven princes and 
twelve thousand persons and he con- 
founded the druid priests with many 
miracles. Another church testified to his 
triumph. 


FTER seven successful years in 
Connaught, Patrick returned to 
Ulster, and established Christendom thor- 
oughly in that province. From Donegal 
Bay to the River Erne, thence to the 
northernmost tip, Inisowen, around Lake 
Boyle, along the northern coast, Lake 


Neagh and down through County An- 
trim, County Down and County Tyrone. 

Thus Patrick returned to Ardmagh to 
find the central governing see of the 
church. He.had labored for fifteen 
years in Ulster, Meath and Connaught. 
Now he took stock of the church in Ire- 
land. Thousands upon thousands of 
conversions had blessed his efforts. But 
his priests and missionaries were inade- 
quate and he had to devise-‘some way of 
training the native priests and bishops. 
A most unusual difficulty presented it- 
self. Ireland was the one and only coun- 
try that had never been dominated by the 
Romans. The Irish were entirely un- 
familiar with the Roman language, let- 
ters and writings. Patrick considered 
“Shall we translate the Bible, the texts 
and all the other religious books into 
Irish or shall we teach the natives the 
Roman tongue?” The latter course 
seemed easier, although it would take 
years of study and he must have teachers. 


RDMAGH became a fact. One day 
Patrick was marking out the church 
when he came upon a doe and a faun. 
Daire, a chieftain in the party, wanted 
to kill them for food but Patrick refused 
to allow him. Swinging the faun to his 
shoulders, and followed by the doe, he 
walked to a neighboring hill and laid it 
down. Then he said, “In the future this 
spot will give great glory to God.” It 
was the exact site of the present 
Cathedral of Ardmagh. In two years 
monasteries, schools and the church had 
sprung up at Ardmagh. Ireland’s 
“golden intellectual age” was at hand. 

Patrick, in his quest for missionaries 
to serve his people, then went to Great 
Britain and was startled to learn that the 
Pellagian and Arian heresies were 
flourishing there. He plunged vigor- 
ously into this new contest and brought 
thousands back to the faith. Priests by 
the hundreds volunteered for his Irish 
missions. His first act upon returning 
to Ardmagh in 448 was to appoint thirty 
bishops and hold a conference to com- 
plete the organization of the thriving 
Irish church. 

With Connaught, Meath and Ulster 
safely in the hands of Christ Patrick 
turned to the south. Preaching and es- 
tablishing churches on the way, he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin. The inhabitants had 
heard of his miracles and his great 
sanctity and went out in throngs to meet 
him. He converted thousands and bap- 
tized them with their King at a foun- 
tain near the city, ever afterwards called 
“Patrick’s Fountain.” The faithful 
venerated this fountain until the seven- 
teenth century. Patrick built a church 
nearby. 

The apostle continued through Lein- 
ster, along the northern bank of the 
River Laffey, and founded churches at 
Naas, Kildare and Kilcallen. The King 
of all Leinster, Criomthan, became an 


ardent Christian, built seventy churches 
and gave a tract of land for a bishopric 
at Sletty. 

But the druids did not surrender with- 
out a struggle. Patrick’s charioteer, 
Odhran, once overheard a plot to kill 
him. When they were about to set out,* 
he begged, “Good master, permit me to 
ride this once in your place of honor.” 
Patrick, amused at the request, took up 
the reins. A few moments later a well 
directed lance found its mark and Odhran 
gave his martyr heart for Patrick’s life. 

Munster, the last of the provinces 
visited, marked his most glorious con- 
quests. King Aongus, with hundreds of 
subjects from the royal seat at Cashel, 
went out in great state to meet the humble 
old miracle-worker who had captivated 
all Ireland. At Cashel Patrick converted 
all his hearers. During the ceremony, 
the sharp iron point of Patrick’s staff 
pierced the foot of King Aongus. So 
great was the preacher’s magnetism that 
the King did not heed his painful injury. 
At sight of the bleeding wound, Patrick 
was distressed. Aongus said, “I thought 
it was part of the ceremony, the price of 
my great joy in receiving the faith.” 

Patrick started toward Thuomond, 
now County Clare, but when he arrived 
at the banks of the Shannon he found the 
inhabitants by the thousands rushing 
over the river to him. Starving for the 
Bread of Heaven, their zeal catapulted 
them into the shepherd’s flock. Kerry 
next, then Cork and Patrick returned to 
Cashel for the great farewell assembly. 
Priests and prelates, kings and princes, 
thousands upon thousands of the South 
of Ireland’s sons and daughters, gathered 
to pay tribute to their spiritual father. 


E stood upon a great stone, a hum- 

ble yet dignified old man, and gazed 
out upon that vast throng. For them had 
he tended sheep on the slopes of Sliev- 
Mis, for them had he spent years studying 
the fathers of the Church, for them had 
he subjected himself to obedience and 
discipline. It was of them that Celestine 
had said, “Go, beloved son, bring Erin 
to Christ.” He saw in each of their souls 
the penances he had practiced. This 
man’s salvation was his reward for a day 
spent in chains, that one for a night on 
the hard ground, another for a long 
weary day’s journey on foot, still an- 
other for the sentence of death once 
passed upon him. His heart was full. 
Here was his reward on earth. Here in 
front was King Aongus and all the other 
princes. 

What was it they were saying? “Be- 
loved, father, great is the joy that thou 
has brought us. Through you, the 
Crucified has opened wide His arms to 
receive us. We pledge our fidelity and 
that of our children and our children’s 
children to Him and to you. As long as 
there remains a son of Erin, the name of 
Patrick shall be blessed.” 









paraphrased several years ago, I be- 
lieve, by Father Kéating, as “Church 
Dormant”—and very aptly, too. For it 
must be admitted that many of the faith- 
ful are merely sacramental- Catholics. 
Prayers once or twice a day, Mass every 
Sunday and on holydays of obligation, 
abstinence on Fridays and the other pre- 
scribed days, and occasional reception 
of the Sacraments—that is just about all 
the Catholic life that is lived by a con- 
siderable portion of our people. They 
rarely if ever read a Catholic book, or 
even the Catholic magazines to which 
many of them subscribe; they never 
study the Catholic side of the contro- 
versial issues which they frequently dis- 
with their friends; they seldom 
present a reasoned apologetic for the 
faith that is in them; and certainly they 
never have time for. any of the more 
active phases of Catholic Action. To 
any one who understands the true mis- 
sion of Christ’s Church—to evangelize 
the world: “wt unum sint’—and who 
has a proper conception of the laity’s 
position in that Church—members of 
“a holy priesthood’”—the justice of the 
description “dormant” must be appar- 
ent. Of course, such people are really 
militant in that they, like all other chil- 
dren of Adam, must be forever at war 
with the law of their members; and in 
this far they are soldiers—but hardly 
of the front-line trenches. 

So much to establish this writer’s 
agreement with Father Keating. Yet 
in another sense, I think, Catholics are 
not too dormant but too militant, and 
[ really think their excessive militancy 
is more dangerous than their dormancy. 
[ am speaking about those Catholics— 
and there are many of them—who for- 
ever carry chips on their shoulders, who 
can understand no expressed disagree- 
ment with the Catholic position as in- 
spired by anything other than a diabol- 
ical anti-Catholic virus, and who know 
of no apologetical method besides that 
of abuse and contempt. 

It was Wilfrid Ward, I think, who 
described the Church of his place and 
period as a citadel under siege, and the 
attitude of Catholics as that of a be- 
sieged people. Fearful of their very 
existence, they could not well be ex- 
pected to deal objectively and dispas- 
sionately with their critics. Such critics 
seemed to them, and in many cases were, 
their mortal enemies. So they felt 
obliged in every instance to suspect the 
worst—and as a consequence to lash out 
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with the fury of one fighting for his life. 

But that the siege has now largely 
lifted will not be questioned, I am sure, 
by anyone who has any apologetical con- 
tacts with the non-Catholics of. our 
country. There was a time when -the 
Church was considered and called the 
Scarlet Woman of Babylon, and any 
stick was thought good enough to beat 
her with. But today tales such as that 
of Maria Monk have a far smaller re- 
ceptive audience than they used to have. 
The less-educated inhabitants of our 
hinterlands may still have an appetite 
for such fare, but most of our non-Cath- 
olic friends today have at least better 
tastes. 4 

The Church is deemed an obstacle to 
progress, it is true; but it is no longer 
considered malign and sinister.. Our 
worst offence is our supposed obscur- 
antism; we are no longer widely iden- 
tified with Machiavellian machinations. 
That this is the case anyone with his 
eyes and ears open cannot help knowing ; 
and -even antecedently .it would seem 
most probable that it should be so. 
Protestantism is, or was, a_ protest 
against Catholicism, as its very name 
indicates. While Protestantism was 
virile, hostility to Catholicism was virile. 
But now that Protestantism has largely 
broken down, virile hostility to Ca- 
tholicism has broken down with it. In 
fact do not our own leaders tell us that 
the besetting evil of this generation is 
not its bigotry but its indifference? 

Yet despite the fact that the siege has 
lifted, many Catholics seem still to be 
afflicted with the siege mentality. Any- 
one who professes a false understanding 
of any matter of Catholic doctrine or 
discipline and who presumes to criticize 
it on that basis is, they hold, a de- 
liberate distorter. Anyone who takes 
issue with us on any point is maliciously 
dishonest. In other words, everyone 
outside the besieged citadel of the Faith 
is consciously trying to take it, by fair 
means or foul—mostly foul. 


ND so it is that when such staunch 
A defenders of the faith take issue 
with those who have misinterpreted or 
maligned our beliefs and practices, they 
do so with the utmost violence. “Five 
hundred men of our Holy Name So- 
ciety have been grossly insulted by the 
dishonest and despicable article in your 
issue of May fifth” they write to the 
editor who has been unfortunate enough 
to have believed, and to have quoted, say, 
some prominent physician’s statement 
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that “marital continence is difficult and 
in some cases harmful.” “You are a 
liar and a hypocrite” they add when he 
fails to print a retraction. 

Now what earthly good could possibly 
be accomplished by such tactics? None 
whatever, of ‘course. There are a few’ 
exceptional cases where it is obvious 
the offender is deliberately lying—but 
even there it adds nothing to the critic’s 
case to hurl such opprobrious epithets as 
“liar.” Even Robert- Louis Stevenson, 
in’ his letter to Dr. Hyde, that master- 
piece of “fencing with the button off,” 
did not stoop to such unbecoming lan- 
guage. 


HY cannot these overly zealous 

apologists see that an objective 
criticism or protest is in nine cases out of 
ten more deserved—and more effective— 
than a strident unleashing of their vo- 
cabularies of vilification? Suppose a 
Catholic were to generalize about An- 
glicans, saying that they denied the Real 
Presence, and that some high-Anglican 
were immediately to rush into print with 
a flaming attack, charging deliberate and 
malicious half-truths, conscious decep- 
tion, and hypocrisy. Would the Cath- 
olic writer be very likely to express his 
prompt contrition? Would Catholic 
readers of the attack be disposed to 
have any sympathy whatever for the 
attacker? Then why do so many Cath- 
olics expect such methods to work any 
better the other way round? 

The truth is, of course, that this brand 
of bludgeoning has an adverse effect. It 
cannot help but infuriate the one at- 
tacked, so that if he had any vestige of © 
good faith in him whatever and a con- 
sequent receptiveness for reasonable 
argument, that receptiveness will be 
wholly destroyed. And it is sure to 
alienate, if not actually to disgust, all 
disinterested readers or listeners. Even 
apart from the fact that it may involve 
an outright injustice for the unfortunate 
victim, therefore, it is certain to retard 
what should be the apoJogist’s real pur- 
pose: the conquest of souls and the in- 
crease of respect for the Church. He 
may win his argument, but he’ll lose a 
soul—if not more than one. 

Even if his indignation were justified, 
therefore, his violence would. not be. 
But in most cases even the indignation 
is not justified, for many of the things 
on which such Catholics wreak their 
violence are at worst only half-truths; 
and even those which are complete un- 
truths are often uttered in the best of 
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faith. It is a half-truth to say that 
Catholics condemn the public school sys- 
tem as being positively bad. But any 
secular writer who undertakes to argue 
with us on the honestly taken assump- 
tion that that is our position is certain 
to be attacked with the utmost asperity. 
And if an unwary editor lets the phrase 
“worship of images” slip by, he will be 
called nothing less than a deliberate de- 
famer and an arch-bigot. Yet how can 
we expect every non-Catholic writer to 
know that we really believe the public 
schools are all right as far as they go, 
only they don’t go far enough—especially 
since some of our self-appointed apolo- 
gists positively invite the misunder- 
standing, if, indeed, they do not share it? 
And how can we expect every copy- 
reader and editor to distinguish between 
“worship” and “veneration”; in fact, 
does not the Catholic Encyclopedia say: 
“worship by no means implies only the 
supreme adoration that may be given 
only to God... We need not then hesi- 
tate to speak of our worship of images’’? 


RE Catholics not equally guilty of 
stating half-truths? Do we not fre- 
quently, without qualification, speak of 
Protestants as having rejected belief in 
the divinity of Christ, and as having 
approved artificial birth control? Do 
we not even tell half-truths about our 
own religion; e.g., when we imply that 
clerical celibacy and the liturgical use 
of Latin are universal throughout the 
Church ? 

Or take the matter of contraception. 
For years we have been stressing—over- 
stressing, I should prefer to say—the 
supporting arguments for our case: the 
economic consequences, the argument 
that it would lead to increasing laxity 
among the unmarried, etc. In fact, some 
amateur Catholic apologists have almost 
ignored the fundamental moral argu- 
ment—and many of them do not seem 
thoroughly to understand it even now. 
Yet when a secular writer who has been 
thus led to believe that these arguments 
constituted our fundamental case, pre- 
sumes to point out that approval of 
Periodic continence leaves us high and 
dry without any real argument at all, he 
is: immediately attacked as a vile and 
vicious calumniator. Surely it would 
seem a more expedient, and certainly 
a more charitable, thing to presume that 
the writer was in good faith (since it is 
obvious on the face of things that he 
very well might have been), and to un- 
dertake with all good will and sympathy 
to point out to him his mistake. In the 
courts a man is deemed innocent until 
proven guilty. The principle would seem 
equally sound in the arena of religious 
debate. 

That a reasoned, temperate approach 
really works is proved by some of our 
outstanding apologists: e.g., Monsignor 
Duane G. Hunt in the West, Richard 


Reid in the South, and Karl Rogers in 
the North. All three of them are firm 
and unyielding in their Catholicity— 
even relentless in their insistence on 
strict accuracy and orthodoxy—but they 
are, at the same time, courteous and 
sympathetic. Another example in point 
is Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, the most 
sympathetic and most popular speaker 
in the nation-wide Catholic Hour. 

If more of our amateur apologists 
had the spirit which is exemplified in 
Arnold Lunn’s Now I See, Catholic 
apologetics would be both more re- 
spected and more effective. Writing 
about one of Mary Borden’s books, for 
example, he says: “Miss Borden had the 
misfortune to be born into an American 
sect which firmly held that all non- 
Christians are doomed to suffer ex- 
cruciating and everlasting torture! Miss 
Borden, as she had been taught to equate 
this very view with Christianity, very 
sensibly ceased to be a Christian.” A 
less temperate critic would have said 
nothing so obviously fair and rational. 

Or, to take another example of the 
proper attitude, let me quote from Mon- 
signor Sheen: “The Church, like Our 
Blessed Lord, advocates charity to all 
persons who disagree with her by word 
or by violence. Even those who, in the 
strictest sense of the term, are bigots, are 
to be treated with the utmost kindness. 
They really do not hate the Church; they 
hate only what they mistakenly believe to 


be the Church. If I believed all the lies 
that are told about the Church, if I gave 
credence to all the foul stories told about 
her priesthood and the Papacy, if I had 
been brought up on lies about her teach- 
ings and her sacraments, I should prob- 
ably hate the Church a thousand times 
more than they do.” 


HAVE taken the charitable view that 

most of these apologetical excesses 
have been due to the siege mentality. But 
I feel obliged to say that I think many of 
them Are at least partly due to mere 
vanity. One of the inevitable concomi- 
tants of controversy is a desire to show 
off, to annihilate one’s opponent. How- 
ever, against this sort of thing no case 
needs to be made out, since the Church 
has already declared that pride is one 
of the seven deadly sins. 

And now having discussed the faults 
of many of our unofficial apologists let 
me conclude with a few words from 
Cardinal Newman, which aptly sum- 
marize what such an apologist should be : 
“IT want a laity, not arrogant, not rash 
in speech, not disputations, but men who 
know their religion, who enter into it, 
who know just where they stand, who 
know what they hold, and what they do 
not, who know their creed so well, that 
they can give an account of it, who know 
so much of history that they can defend 
it. I want an intelligent, well-instructed 
laity.” 








The Holy Shroud of Turin 


“A memorial of the Passion.” 
THE Sicn, June, 1934 


By Theodora Bates Cogswell 


I TURNED the chance-met pages absently 

And looked not for a wonder or a sign, 

My thought still busied with concerns of mine; 
And lo! the dead Christ’s face there came to me! 


Though bruised and blood-stained, piteous to see, 
His image seemed so strangely to combine 
With death eternal life and love divine 

That my heart cried: “This is reality!” 


Humbly I read how, blent with blood and sweat, 

.  Faith’s aloes, myrrh, and simple linen, spread 
To shroud earth-martyred Majesty, instead 

Held safe the imperfect likeness—till God let 

Science, in this harsh day of lust and pride, 

Show us once more the dear Christ crucified. 




















OLIVER CROMWELL 









One of the Best Known Characters in English History Is Discussed 
in This Study of a Typical and Outstanding Puritan 


W E have seen in the case of Laud 
one of the effects of the seventeenth cen- 
tury struggle upon the Protestant side of 
that struggle. Laud was the type of leader 
of those English Protestants who tried 
to reconcile their departure from Catho- 
lic unity and some lurking sympathy with 
a memory of the Catholic past. In the 
same Protestant camp there was present 
an opposite, growing force of a much 
more active kind; what came to be called 
Puritanism. Of this force Oliver Crom- 
well is the representative type. 

It is accident, of course, that has made 
him so; but for his emergence as a leader 
of genius during the English Civil Wars 
not he but almost any other one of his 
more energetic contemporaries on the 
same side might appear to us today the 
type of militant Protestant. But though 
it is an accident which made of Oliver 
Cromwell a symbolic figure, it is worth- 
while examining his nature and fortunes 
in that capacity. 

We have seen how the character of 
Protestantism as it grew, took on sub- 
stance and developed a particular spirit, 
summed up in the name of John Calvin. 
It is his main doctrines, his attitude 
towards the universe which has given 
tone and color to the whole Protestant 
movement; and though men are affected 
by the Calvinistic spirit in many various 
degrees, from those who feel it vividly 
and profoundly to those who only feel it 
vaguely and superficially, wherever the 
Protestant type of mind exists it is Cal- 
vin at work, 

We have also seen what the special 
marks of Calvin’s doctrine were. He had 
accepted from earlier men the doctrine of 
salvation by faith alone; the idea that 
good works are of themselves of no profit 
to salvation. But though he was not the 
first to maintain this (for that matter 
there have been many among the theolo- 
gians who had, long before the Reforma- 
tion, come perilously near to such. an 
affirmation), it was he who affirmed it 
most firmly and with the clearest defini- 
tion, and he who made it triumph, Equal 
in importance is Calvin’s second point, 
summed up in the word “predestination.” 
Not only does the Creator know who will 
be saved and who will be damned, not 
only must he have known it from all eter- 
nity, but also he must have willed it. Cal- 
vin admitted only one will in the uni- 





By Hilaire Belloc 


verse; and by that will, not by man’s own 
will, still less by man’s own acts, was.he 
saved or damned. 4 

The third essential in the Calvinist 
spirit is the doctrine of “conversion.” 
The individual knows by a personal rev- 
elation, vouchsafed to him privately at a 
particular moment, that he is one.of God’s 
elect, predestined to glory and beatitude, . 
while around them are the great mass of 
those whom God has condemned ‘to eter- 
nal misery. 


O all this add Calvin’s doctrine: of 
church government. Calvin being a 
Frenchman, and therefore alive with the 
power and desire to organize a complete 
system, determined to erect against the 
universal Catholic Church a new church 


_ which: should be the guardian of these 


new truths whereof he was: the prophet... 
That church of Calvin’s we know now 
today as the Presbyterian organization. 
It is important to-remember-that-of-those ~ 
who came. under the influence of the Cal 
vinist spirit only a certain proportion, in- 
deed a minority, adhered to its full 
scheme ; many, including Cromwell him- 
self, were sharply opposed to the idea of 
a strictly disciplined religious organiza- 
tion for the protection and propagation 
of a new religion. They argued that since 
private judgment was the essence of 
Protestantism, each congregation must 
be left free to believe and affirm what it 
chose; but the fact that there was this 
internal quarrel between the complete 
Calvinist Protestant and the more gen- 
eral Calvinist spirit of those who would 
not accept the organization of the Calvin- 
ist Church must not blind us to the essen- 
tial Calvinism of the whole character- 
istically Protestant ovement, Cromwell 
himself was an excellent example of this. 
He actually disliked the idea of a strict 
Presbyterian Church; he fought it not 
only with arguments but with armies. 
His own particular group called them- 
selves “Independents,” in order to em- 
phasize their attitude. They would have 
nothing to do with what the Scotch call 
“The Kirk”; they proved this when it 
was attempted to impose Presbyterian- 
ism on England after the Scotch alliance 
which the English Revolutionary Party 
had formed in order to fight the King. 
Yet, although he thus opposed the 
“King,” no one was more thorough-going 
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in his Calvinist philosophy than Crom. 
well, no one went through a more violent 
personal “conversion,” no one was more 
eager to assert “the indefectibility of the 
saints,” that is, the Calvinist doctrine 
that those who had once felt “conversion” 
were ever after secure of salvation and 
could not lose grace. No one was more 
permeated with that spirit of prostration 
before the omnipotence and majesty of 
God than was Cromwell, no one was filled 
with a more violent zeal against the 
reprobate, no one in action was more 
ruthless against the enemies of the new 
religion. 

The way in which Cromwell was typi- 
cal of the whole Calvinist business is no- 
where better seen than in his attitude 
towards the old religion which this new 
réligion had set out to kill—that is, his 
attitude towards Catholicism. Catholi- 
cism was for him the very spirit of evil, 
to.destroy which from off the face of the 
earth seemed to him the highest of the 
duties lying to his hand insofar as he 
could fulfil it. He could fulfil it to a con- 
siderable degree in this one Province of 
Europe, the British Isles, when he had 
achieved despotic power. And his intense 
fanaticism on this point appears espe- 
cially in his treatment of Ireland. For the 
rest and in general, Cromwell was the 
typical figure of what is called Puritan- 
ism. 


URITANISM is a particular form 

and degree of Protestantism which 
specially flourished in England, Scotland 
and Wales, but of which there were wide 
areas throughout the Protestant world, 
notably in Scandinavia and in Holland. 
To be a Puritan was almost exactly the 
same as to be what the old world used to 
call a Manichaean. The Puritan and the 
Manichee have the same attitude towards 
the universe ; their creeds work out to the 
same moral and social practice. But there 
is one doctrinal difference between them, 
for while the Manichee believes in an 
evil principle which works side by side 
with and ‘is equal to the principle of good 
in the universe, the Puritan proceeding 
from Calvin and thereforé only admit- 
ting one will in the universe, makes both 
evil and good combine in the same awful 
God who permits, and in a sense wills, 
evil, and particularly the sufferings of 
man. 
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There is then this difference in doc- 
trine between the two, the old heresy 
which continually reappears throughout 
the earlier Christian centuries and the 
new heresy of the sixteenth century. But 
in practice the effects of the two were 
just the same, and Puritanism made of the 
society which it affected very 
much what the Albigenses made 
of their society in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and 
the Bulgarian heretics made of 
theirs in an earlier time still. 

The sentiment rather than the 
conviction that the material world 
is evil, and therefore that all sen- 
sual joy is in essence evil, lies at 
the root of Puritanism. Joy in 
the arts, delight in beauty, and 
the rest of it, are the Puritan’s 
object of hatred. He sees them 
all as rivals to the majesty of 
God and obstacles which deflect 
the pure worship of that majesty. 


T has been remarked as a curi- 

ous by-product of Puritanism 
that it threw men back onto the 
pursuit of wealth as their main 
occupation. It is from Puritanism 
that we derive modern industrial 
capitalism, the centralization of 
wealth in a few hands, the dispos- 
session of the masses and their 
exploitation by a-small number of 
those who control the means of 
production : all that we call Capi- 
talism. But though industrial 
capitalism and its evils are a 
product of Puritanism, they are 


mother had been Thomas Cromwell’s 
sister, his mother having married a tav- 
ern-keeper in Putney, near London, 


whose name was Williams. Richard took 
on his important relative’s name, but 
both he and those who succeeded him had 
to use the name Williams for legal pur- 





though his fortune was moderate, com- 
pared with many of his rank, what marked 
him out was the immense fortune of those 
to whom he belonged. The Reformation 
has been called “a rising of the rich 
against the poor.” This does not apply 
to it in the remote valleys of Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian fells, but 
it is an epigram more than half 
true of its progress in England, 
and the fact that Oliver. be- 
longed to. one of those million- 
aire families recently founded on 
the loot of religious endowments 
is highly characteristic of the 
whole time. The House of Com- 
mons to which he was returned 
as a young man was composed al- 
most entirely of rich people like 
himself—great landowners and 
their relatives, with here and 
there a prominent lawyer, or, 
quite exceptionally, a prominent 
merchant. 


HE English House of Com- 

mons was in those days a 
body only called together as a rule 
for brief periods. It was always 
summoned on the accession of a 
monarch, and whenever there was 
important and solemn law-making 
to be done it was summoned to 
confirmthe King’s will andtosub- 
scribe to what he and his Council 
and the great lords had decided. 
The Crown had become so poor 
in Cromwell’s time that govern- 
ment could not be carried on with- 
out special voluntary grants by 








only so at second-hand. The Puri- 
tan of Oliver Cromwell’s day, and 
Oliver Cromwell himself, the 
typical Puritan, was greedy of 
wealth indeed, but not as a single 
occupation of the mind, nor even 
as the chief business of man. The 
ardent occupation of Cromwell 
and those like him was the con- 
templation and worship of Cal- 
vin’s sanguinary God, the defence 
of his proclaimed worship; and 
the extirpation of his enemies. 

The accidents by which Oliver 
Cromwell became the typical 
figure of English Protestantism 
in its extreme or Puritanical 
form were these: 

He was a cadet of one of those 
millionaire families who had 
gained their enormous wealth out 





Oliver Cromwell was the only surviving 
son of the wealthy Sir Henry Cromwell. 
Though Oliver afterwards attained much 
success as a military leader, even he him- 
self did not, in his early years, suspect his 
genius in this line. He is remembered par- 
ticularly for the horrible cruelty with 
which he accomplished the conquest of 
Ireland and dispossessed nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the Irish nation. His attempt to 
extirpate the Catholic Church in that 
country failed. Cromwell is typical of the 
Puritan of his day, ardently devoted to the 
worship of Calvin’s sanguinary God and 
the defense of the proclaimed worship. 
He is besides the outstanding personage 
marking the transformation of England 

from a Catholic to a Protestant country. 


the owners of property, and for 
making these grants there was 
no one but the House of Com- 
mons. It took advantage of its 
position to attack the powers of 
the King and the quarrel ulti- 
mately ended in a civil war. Of 
the Parliament, the Lords for the 
most part hesitated to rise in 
armed rebellion ; of their relatives 
and fellow landowners, the Com- 
mons, rather more than half or 
about half, were prepared to levy 
a regular war against the King. 
But even of those of the richer 
classes who were reluctant to at- 
tack the Crown physically, nearly 
all were at heart opposed to the 
old claims of the Crown in gov- 
ernment and they nearly all wanted 
at heart to supplant government 











of the wreck of the monasteries 





by a king whose duty and func- 





during the period of the Reforma- 
tion. His father, of whom he was the only 
surviving son, was himself the only son of 
the enormously wealthy Sir Henry Crom- 
weil, and Henry was the son of Richard 
Cromwell, nephew of Thomas Cromwell, 
the man who dissolved the monasteries 
under Henry VIII. Richard Cromwell’s 
real name was Richard Williams. He 
was nephew to Thomas because his 


poses, and when his great-grandson, 
Oliver, lay in state the title “Oliver Crom- 
well, alias Williams” was embroidered 
on the half-royal hangings ‘which draped 
the bed. 

When his father died, Oliver Williams, 
alias Cromwell, inherited an income of 
what we should call today something 
rather more than $15,000 a year. But 


tion it was to protect the poor 
against the rich, the weak against the 
strong. They desired to supplant him 
and take over the government them- 
selves. That in effect is what they did. 
They won their war, they put the King 
to death, and among them, the amateur 
soldier who so rapidly became the best 
professional soldier of his time was 
Cromwell. 
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He had a genius for forming and lead- 
ing cavalry. No one suspected it, least 
of all himself, until the opportunity came 
which made it manifest. Cromwell was 
already in his forty-third year when the 
War broke out. He had barely entered 
his forty-fifth when it was clear he would 
become the principal military figure. He 
was installed the head of the victorious 
army by the time that he was forty-eight, 
and in his fiftieth year it was he who 
plotted for and achieved the death of King 
Charles. He proceeded to the conquest 
of Ireland, a task which he accomplished 
with horrible cruelty and as a result of 
which he dispossessed nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the Irish nation, confiscating their 
land wholesale. He intended to destroy 
the Catholic Church altogether in that 
country. He thought that he had achieved 
that end before he died; but there he was 
mistaken. 


HE Scottish Presbyterians had 

fought as allies of the Parliamentary 
Rebels during the Civil War, but the 
Scotch people had a strong feeling in 
favor of the Stuart dynasty which was it- 
self Scotch in origin. They sent an army 
to save the King after he had lost the war 
in England, which army Cromwell de- 
feated in the most brilliant of his cam- 
paigns. They tried to make the dead 
King’s son take the place of his father 
and this gave Cromwell the opportunity 


for conquering Scotland as he had con- 
quered Ireland. He died the complete 
master through his military machine of 
the three kingdoms and the possessor for 
the moment of the strongest military 
force in Europe. 

All that political experiment of an 
English military republic under a “Pro- 
tector” was ephemeral. It was bound to 
break down and did so within two years 
of Cromwell’s death. He died on the third 
of September, 1658, and the dead King’s 
son, young Charles, returned and was 
crowned as Charles IT in the Spring of 
1660. Nevertheless, that for which Crom- 
well stood had, in effect, conquered. 

Those who retained Catholic princi- 
ples and inclinations in England were 
still very numerous; when he died they 
were still more than a quarter of the popu- 
lation. In Ireland, in spite of massacre 
and wholesale robbery the great Catholic 
mass stood firm, and there at least seven- 
eighths of the people retained their reli- 
gion in spite of the conquest ; but the Civil 
War had completed both in Britain and 
in Ireland that long process of Catholic 
impoverishment and Protestant enrich- 
ment which had begun with the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries more than a hun- 
dred years before and had been continued 
with the Irish confiscations under Eliza- 
beth and completed with the enormous 
fines levied upon all those landowners in 
England who stood out boldly and 





openly proclaimed themselves Catholic, 

Further, the victory of those for 
whom Cromwell stood and of whom he 
was the most conspicuous leader was the 
virtual end of the monarchy, although 
kingship had come back amid universal 
rejoicing, before young Charles had been 
crowned at Westminster and all the rest 
of it. The great landowners and the great 
merchants, acting through the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, which 
they formed took over the government in 
England and have retained it ever since, 
Further, after that episode there could be 
no question of the Catholic Faith return- 
ing in any strength. It might have sur- 
vived in a large fraction of the people, 
but it could never again mould the gen- 
eral spirit of England. 


LIVER CROMWELL, therefore, . 


is not only the chief Puritan figure 
at the decisive moment, the seventeenth 
century, when the Protestant and Catho- 
lic separated finally and agreed to call it 
a drawn battle; he is also the figure who 
marks the turning point in the trans- 
formation of England from a Catholic to 
a Protestant country. 

The process was not completed under 
him. Catholicism largely survived in 
England till it received its death blow 
there in 1688. But by the time of his 
death the Protestant character of Eng- 
land as a whole was firmly fixed. 





A Poem Longfellow Missed 


By Michael Earls, S.J. 


Aisciizcieasrs. finding a 
few scattered bones in a cave, are al- 
lowed with plausible deductiveness to re- 
construct the huge dimensions of a 
dinosaur, such as you may have observed 
in Pittsburgh; other scientific craftsmen 
on a different scale, having a few broken 
plinths or bits of a cornice from an ex- 
cavation in Egypt or in Assyria, may 
rebuild the accurate model of an ancient 
temple—a process you may see in a 
workshop of the British Museum. With 
similar functioning, though not in 
mathematical preciseness, students may 
penetrate into the temperament and the 
character of a poet and arrive at con- 
clusions about his themes of predilection, 
and foretell a motivation that should 
captivate his muse and engage his pen in 
an ecstatic aftermath. You may see this 
verifiable if you look at your Longfellow 
again for a few moments. 

Every reader, and, a fortiori, every 





student, knows that culture and conduct 
predominate as warp and woof in the 
simple tapestries from the Longfellow 
looms. He was ever fascinated with the 
external conduct that flowered from true 
principles of interior culture; he was 
never a disciple, mystical or mystifying, 
of the unmeaning cult of art for art’s 
sake. Rarely content with the exposition 
in his limpid narratives, whether in bal- 
lad or lyric, Longfellow frequently added 
notes for his friends, or in his own diary, 
to explain the motive behind his ethical 
and artistic enthusiasm for a subject. 
Two of his simplest poems suffice to 
illustrate his method of finding an in- 
spiration, and his purpose in unfolding 
it, two very simple poems indeed, and 
likely to be scoffed at by our “Main 
Streeters” who try to deride all inspira- 
tion, human or divine, and who have lost 
all purpose to serve divinity and hu- 
manity. These two little poems, Maiden- 


hood and Excelsior, as a biographer 
states, were especially liked by their 
author: “Longfellow thought them the 
best he had written.” In his description 
of the charms of the modest maiden, he 
pauses not at the mere picture of 
feminine beauty, but rises to the ex- 
hortation of her vocational power: 


Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth; 


And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 


An excerpt from Excelsior is in no 
way needed; for in every college song- 
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book and in every fireside anthology, 
only a few years ago, the poem was 
bravely sung, oftentimes as a “round,” 
with the rollicking Upidee-i-da at the 
end of every verse; and children still 
hear what their grandfathers used to 
sing about the boy who climbed the 
mountain, when the shades of night were 
falling fast, and bore amid snow and ice 
a banner with the strange device— 
Excelsior! The original and much- 
amended manuscript of that song is in 
the Harvard library; and near it a note 
from the poet to a friend: “This was no 
more than to display, in a series of pic- 
tures, the life of a man of genius, resist- 
ing all temptations, laying aside all fears, 
heedless of all warnings, and pressing 
right on to accomplish his purpose.” 
And again, his Reverend brother and 
biographer, Samuel Longfellow, insists 
on the moralizing purpose of the poem, 
saying that the inspirational start of the 
lines was due to a picture on the seal of 
the State of New York, a shield, with a 
rising sun and the motto, in heraldic 
Latin, “Excelsior.” And the biographer 
adds: “At once there sprung up in the 
poet’s imagination the picture of the 
youth scaling the Alpine pass... . He 
made this the symbol of the aspiration 
and sacrifice of a nobly idealistic soul 
whose words and aim are ‘an unknown 
tongue’ to the multitude, and who, re- 
fusing to listen to the cautions of experi- 
ence or prudence ... or the pleadings of 
home affections . . . presses on to a 
higher goal: 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior !” 


DMITTING that these facile ex- 
cerpts are known to every school- 
boy, they distinctly show that Longfellow 


- would readily turn his pen to scenes-in 


culture and conduct and the moral values 
of character. All the sages of that time in 
Concord and in Cambridge, and in all 
worthy places, were calling to aspiring 
youth for effort and endurance, for 
Patience and enthusiasm: Emerson bid- 
ding him to hitch his wagon to a star: 
Wendell Holmes, in a meditation before 
a chambered nautilus, singing to build 
more stately mansions for the soul: and 
Greeley, calculating on temporal oppor- 
tunities, urging the young man to go 
West. And in that decade a French 


Abbé had written, “Poet and sage and 
saint keep saying always, encore plus 
haut, higher still and higher. And the 
Master of all invitation and exhortation 


at the very beginning of the Christian 
centuries bade all of us to consider the 
lilies of the field, and again, in a clear 
parable, Amice, ascende superius, Friend, 
go up higher. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, as every reader knows, was an 
insistent laureate upon these grounds of 
aspiration and achievement. Hence it is 
permissible to wonder why he left no 
record, in prose or verse, of an occasion 
which must have thrilled him—the scene 
of a little dialogue with a boy, Daniel 
Eldred Hudson, the late Father Hudson, 
C.S.C., editor of the beloved Ave Maria 
for over fifty years, 


T will be_ interesting to approach the 

scene nearer and consider some of 
its details, gathering up, as it were, with 
archeological technique, some frag- 
ments from the circumstances. The 
stage of the scene is among the book- 
shelves of the famous publishing house 
of Lee and Shepherd in Boston, on an 
afternoon in 1866-1867. Longfellow, 
high in the gracious hey-day of his in- 
ternational reputation, was in his sixtieth 
year, and a frequent visitor at that dis- 
tinguished emporium of literature, with 
other distingués of those golden decades 
in American letters—Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier and Emerson. Daniel Hudson, 
then in his seventeenth year, was on the 
staff of book-sellers there, a most attrac- 
tive and efficient salesman, and in all 
processes of growth in the fields of 
secular literature and in the greater 
world of Catholic culture. To mention 
his exquisite manners and his entirely 
charming personality even then would 
be merely to affirm what tens of thou- 
sands of admirers loved in him till his 
death in his eighty-fifth year at Notre 
Dame. His industrious habits and his 
personal charm were so engaging that, 
three years before his service with the 
Lee and Shepherd house, when he was 
working in the Burnham Antique Book 
Shop, old Burnham offered to adopt him 
and make him heir to the great kingdom 
of his libraries. But the boy emphati- 
cally chose to abide with the poor and 
faithful of his family in Nahant, and 
with the Faith in all the world. His 
diligent Yankee father gathered a fish- 
erman’s pittances from the sea; but his 
brave Irish mother cherished “the pearl 
beyond all price”; and with her skill in 
domestic economics, managed well the 
ten children of the household in the 
necessities of this world. Having no 
Catholic church in Nahant in those days, 
the heroic mother would march her 
children off to Mass in Lynn, four miles 
away: to walk ‘that “neck” of land be- 
tween Nahant and the mainland on 
wintry mornings required the enduring 
courage of a seaman rowing a boat from 
one of the Aran Isles to a cove in the 
Galway harbor. And let us not fail to 
add here that the distinguished Emma 
Forbes Cary, who became a zealous 


Catholic from a noted non-Catholic 
family, used to gather Nahant children 
for her catechism classes; and years 
afterwards, she gloried graciously that 
one of her pupils was the future editor 
of the Ave Maria; and in longer years 
afterwards, Father Hudson glorified 
that fact in his own grateful memories. 
Other Carys were in the proximate 
purlieus of the humble Hudson home, 
sisters of Emma, one of them the wife 
of the famous scientist, Louis Agassiz, 
and the other married to Cornelius Con- 
way Felton, a Greek scholar and later 
president of Harvard. The Longfellows, 
too, had a summer cottage at Nahant: 
and the brother of the poet, the Reverend 
Samuel, was companionable enough to 
teach swimming to young Daniel Hud- 
son. Thus, seeking first the kingdom of 
God and His justice, scores of fine tem- 
poral associations were added to the 
eldest son of the Hudsons. 

Returning to the scene in the book- 
store, we observe Longfellow engaged 
in a conversation with this youth of all 
amiable traits. On more than one former 
occasion the converse was engaging, and, 
doubtless to the youth, inspiring. In a 
hidden nook, Longfellow one day came 
on Daniel reading the author’s own 
book ; and to show his esteem on another 
day, Longfellow on a _ thoroughfare 
called the youth across the street to meet 
his friend (a personage, too), John 
Lathrop Motley. But the particular cir- 
cumstance in the scene, which should 
have inspired the laureate of character 
to write a poem, was on that day when 
Longfellow leaned forward with an in- 
terested question, “What do you expect 
to become in later life?” 

Without any dubious hesitation or 
sense of diffidence, young Hudson re- 
plied, “A Catholic priest and a mission- 
ary among the Indians.” If he had al- 
ready made such a declaration at home, 
surely there had been elation unto tears 
with his mother and Emma Forbes Cary. 


ERE certainly was a cue, an aura 

from Parnassus, for a Longfellow 
poem. An archeologist would agree to 
this statement, fitting together fragments 
from old blocks: a metaphysician would 
assent, with his penetrating insight on 
motivations: and a humanist, re-scan- 
ning the pages of the poet, would still 
hope to find some lyrical ballad to the 
memory of a youth whose mind and 
heart envisioned a most excellent 
Excelsior. A Catholic priest and mis- 
sionary among the Indians! How 
straightforward a pronouncement, yet 
entirely modest, according to the re- 
fined manner of young Daniel Hudson: 
courageous and intimate in the presence 
of that gentlemanly grandee, and in an 
environment where a mere ethical cul- 
ture was leaning towards the staid man- 
ner of stoicism. Hitch your wagon to a 
star: build thou more stately mansions, 
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O my soul: go West, young man—all the 
earnest utterances of the sages were 
more than exemplified in the assured 
response of the little bookman from 
Nahant. Friend, go up higher, the 
Master had said: sell what thou hast, 
give to the poor, and, come, follow Me! 

Longfellow, the Christian gentleman 
and the facile author, always alert to 
relish the sunlight of aspiring character, 
did not make a poem out of that admi- 
rable setting and the more admirable say- 
ing. His delight at the response beamed 
in his countenance; and he replied 
tenderly, “I am glad that you have such 
an intention.” The poet meant what he 
said from his heart of hearts. He was 
fully aware that this youth was not a 
romanticist about “the wild and woolly 
West,” such as the excitable dime novels 
were beginning to describe. Here was a 
brave lad before him that might become 
another Pére Le Blanc of an Evange- 
line: perhaps this future Father Hudson 
might keep a diary from which some 
later poet could lift out notes, as Long- 
fellow himself had done for his Hia- 
qwatha from the Journal of Father Mar- 
quette. And applicable indeed to this 
beautiful occasion are the lines he had 
written to a Castle Builder: 


Build on, and make thy castles high and 
fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the 
skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 


ERHAPS (may I conjecture?) 
Longfellow’s omission of the Hudson 
theme may be attributed to activities 
that engaged him in the subsequent year. 
He went on his fourth tour to Europe in 
1868. Daniel Hudson, in that year, trac- 
ing his first steps westward, as near as 
Worcester, entered Holy Cross College 
to prepare for his life-work farther west. 
His teachers and comrades at the college 
were ever memorable to him, mentioning 
their names and their influences on him, 
even after half a century in his admirable 
life and work at Notre Dame. Seven of 
his schoolmates then at Holy Cross be- 
came Bishops in the United States and 
were ever mindful of the “charming little 
Hudson gentleman and scholar.” And 
that saintly and historic character, 
Father Bapst (who had been tarred and 
feathered by mob hatred of “the Black- 
robe” in Ellsworth, Maine, in 1854) play- 
fully called Daniel in the sacristy at Holy 
Cross, “my little Angel Gabriel.” 
Farewell, then to Nahant. In 1870 
Daniel Hudson left his blessed home and 
kindly friends and his beloved college in 
Worcester. Shortly afterwards he was 
on a train to the far West (far indeed in 
those years); the former intention to 
become a missionary among the Indians 
had been transmuted into the decision 
to enter the Trappist monastery, near 


Dubuque, Iowa; his preliminary applica- 
tion had been accepted by the Trappist 
Prior. But while coursing bravely 
thither on the train, the hospitable Father 
Gillen, C.S.C., invited him to break the 
long journey and tarry at Notre Dame 
for a few days. The courteous kindness 
lasted longer than could have been 
anticipated. Digitus Dei est hic, we 
are allowed to say with all reverence. 
Daniel Hudson chose to abide there from 
his twentieth to his eighty-fifth year, 
constant at his great vocation on “the 
campus of the rapidly growing college, 
new the magnificent and honored Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Longfellow still continued to sojourn 
at Nahant during the summers. The 
admired youth of a former day is no 
longer in the scene. In the cloistral en- 
vironment of a novitiate and during the 
urgent studies of a scholasticate, it is 
easy for a religious to be out of sight 
and mind to the world at large. The 
poet brought forth no versified reminis- 
cense about a splendorous day in the 
publishing house of Lee and Shepherd. 
Three sonnets commemorate his beloved 
compeers, Agassiz and Felton (of the 
Nahant summers, too) and Charles 
Sumner: and surely some of the lines in 
their regard befit the picture he must 
have entertained of the young Hudson, 
substituting, of course, the providential 
Master for the indeterminate Nature in 
the text: 





I most of all remember the divine 

Something that shone in them, and made 
us see 

The archetypal man, and what might be 

The amplitude of Nature’s first design, 


By the time that Longfellow passed 
away from the mortal scene in 1882, 
Father Hudson was already a name in 
the religious and academic world, a 
priest and editor of venerated attain. 
ments. His humble scriptorium (almost 
as humble as the cell of a Trappist monk) 
was oratory and laboratory for great 
literary enterprises and for zealous mis. 
sionary cooperation in the world-wide 
Kingdom of God. As a mentor for young 
aspirants in literature he was ever a dis- 
cerning mind, a tender heart and an en- 
couraging voice. But of his life and 
works, research students from Notre 
Dame and Holy Cross and various other 
schools will yet gather many a volume, 
Though his list of intimate celebrities 
was, and still is, legion, both literati and 
illuminati, he was equally gracious to 
the abecedarians of pen and prayer: 
and I may be allowed to recall in this end- 
ing a sentence he so frequently wrote to 
me, terminating his letters: “Good night, 
Father, and in some happier clime, good 
morning.” And may I reply in the name 
of his countless disciples who will never 
forget his gracious guidance — Good 
night, Father Hudson, and in The Hap- 
pier Clime, Good Morning. 











March Thoughts 
By Sister M. Patricia, R.S.M. 


LAY softly, March, forbear that blow; 
Restrain those tears that wildly flow; 
In haste you came now lightly go. 


Speak gently, March, give no alarms 
To sleeping buds in fruit trees’ arms. 
Be kind to little village farms. 


Tread lightly, March, make not a sound, 
Within the fold to-day I found 
Two little lambkins on the ground. 


Cease wailing, March, behold the earth 
Is crooning with the joy of birth! 
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THE MOSCOW-MIND 
IN BRITAIN 


By Capt. T. W. C. Curd 


Ix Tue Sic6n for January, 1935, G. M. 
Godden gives a striking survey of 
atheistic Communism’s activities in the 
international field, under the appropriate 
tile WAR UPON GOD, and in Fr. 
Kenny’s terrible exposure of “CONDI- 
TIONS IN MEXICO” American 
Catholics have a lively near-at-hand ex- 
ample of what Communist ascendency 
means just across the Rio Grande. As 
Catholics they will have an interest also 
in present-moment tendencies affecting 
their fellow-Catholics across the Atlan- 
tic, in England. A General Election is 
on its way in England; the autumn of the 
present year is confidently spoken of; 
and the result may—probably will—have 
far-reaching consequences for British 
Catholics. For though a victory for the 
Communist Party is out of the question, 
a triumph for Communism is not. 

For some time past there has been a 
certain uneasiness, manifested in letters 
and articles in the Catholic press, as to 
the attitude and true intentions of the 
British Labor Party. Labor today in 
Britain savors too much of Moscow. 
And all the indications point to a Labor 
win. Therefore British Catholics, and 
indeed every Christian in the land who 
has given the matter any study, have 
some hard thinking before them. 

Officially the British Labor Party is 
anti-Communist and even forbids mem- 
bership to anyone belonging to any of the 
subversive Communist organizations. So 
on the surface Labor has a clean card 
and Catholics may vote Labor, if they 
are that way inclined politically, with a 


Clear conscience and an easy mind. But 


it is when we examine more closely into 
Labor’s general attitude and tendencies 
that we find matter for grave concern. 
Deeds speak louder than words; and so 
far as deeds reflect Labor’s mind Labor’s 
affinity with Communism is proclaimed 
in no uncertain voice. 

_ All through the tragic days in Russia, 
in Spain and in Mexico British Labor, 
through its members and through its 
organ the Daily Herald, has taken sides 
with the agents of Moscow against those 
who have stood for God and for religion. 
The execution after fair trial of a few So- 
cialist revolutionaries in Spain or Aus- 
tria, or their death through street fight- 
Ing of their own making, has raised loud 
Protests from Labor. The wholesale 


murders in Russia and in Mexico of men 
and women whose worst crime is the de- 
sire to practise their religion has passed 
almost without comment. The misguided 
Socialist slayers of Dr. Dollfuss were, to 
the Herald, the heroes of a struggle by 
the “workers” on behalf of “liberty.” 
Those who murdered priests, burned 
down churches and convents and did 
their best to banish God from Spain were, 
to the Herald again, poor, oppressed 
“workers” fighting for freedom. As is 
well known, “Labor” has stood all along 
for closer and more friendly relations 
with the anti-God Soviet, one of whose 
firmest friends in England is also one of 
the best known Labor Politicians, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson. 

Communist propaganda of every kind 
—lectures, plays, films, pamphlets, news- 
papers (or rather propaganda sheets in 
the guise of newspapers) books and mag- 
azines—is rife in England. Horrible and 
blasphemous plays such as “The Arch- 
bishop Prays for the Unemployed,” “My 
Kingdom is not of This World,” “Gen- 
esis Two,” are given without let or hin- 
drance in “Workers’ ” halls, halls belong- 
ing to the co-operative societies and even 
west-end theatres on Sundays. Kino, the 
Communist film organization, put out 
revolutionary films which are shown fre- 
quently in similar halls up and down the 
country. Many of these films are of first 
rate quality and subtle cleverness, bril- 
liant productions and therefore all the 
more dangerous. 


OME 24 Communist societies active- 

ly carry on their propaganda in dif- 
ferent ways but with one aim, War Upon 
God, the destruction of the Christian so- 
cial order and the abolition of religion. 
Their papers, magazines and books are 
printed and circulated freely ; you can buy 
them any time in the many Communist 
bookshops and even at street corners and 
outside railway stations. This phase of 
propaganda even went so far as to pre- 
pare special “Christmas” books, well 
printed and got up in striking colors. 
These were of course intended for chil- 
dren designed to plant the seeds of athe- 
ism in the mind of any unfortunate child 
who might acquire one. Special “comic” 
papers (you can guess the kind of jokes) 
are produced for children and are dis- 
tributed by children of the “Young Pio- 
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neers” groups in working-class districts. 
Prizes are giyen for, best circulation re- 
sults and special attention is paid to dis- 
tribution among Catholic children. 

All this goes on under the eyes of the 
present National Government with its 
Labor Prime Minister and chiefly in dis- 
tricts where Labor is prominent. It is 
notorious that where Labor has a major- 
ity on a local council Communist propa- 
ganda has an easy time. Public build- 
ings are let for their meetings and often 
the chair is taken by a local Laborite of 
importance. 


NE of the most powerful political 

influences of today in England is 
the Co-operative Movement. Its member- 
ship runs into millions. Its depots and 
“co-op halls” are everywhere. Its maga- 
zines and news-sheets circulate widely. 
Its trade turnover and financial return is 
enormous. The membership of the Lon- 
don Co-operative Society alone is 538,- 
492. Its capital is 8,056,427 and its trade 
for the year ending Dec. Ist, 1934, was 
£10,828,643. This Society, enormous as 
it is, does not cover even all London, 
where several other societies operate, and 
it is only one of a vast number of such 
societies carrying on their activities all 
over the country. Co-operative social 
ramifications through “Pioneer” groups, 
“Comrades” circles, lectures, and classes 
are almost endless. It runs candidates at 
elections and finances its political activi- 
ties by a levy on trading profits. These 
activities are governed by an “Educa- 
tional and Political Committee.” This 
committee of the London Cooperative So- 
ciety reports with pride (in its 57th 
Quarterly Report, Dec. Ist, 1934) that 
“no fewer than 4,500 of our Circle 
children” took part in the great Co-opera- 
tive demonstration at the Crystal Palace 
on September 8th, 1934, at which 8,000 
children sang the /nternationale. The 
significance of this will not be lost on 
readers of THE S1Gn, who are well aware 
of the intensive efforts of Communism in 
regard to the children. 

All the weight of this vast and power- 
ful organization is thrown into the po- 
litical scales in favor of Labor. But the 
Co-op. speakers and press do not say 
much about “Labor” today, all the clam- 
our being for a “Socialist” victory at 
the polls and a “Socialist” government at 
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Westminster. And Labor welcomes this 
support. Labor and the Co-operative 
movement go hand in hand. 

And when we see how the Co-operative 
movement is saturated with Communist 
ideas we see also that though Labor may 
repudiate Communism on the surface, 
deep down it is acting in complete sym- 
pathy and accord with those who are 
propagating out-and-out the doctrines of 
Moscow. 

Co-op. halls are the chief rendezvous 
for Communist propaganda films, plays 
and lectures. Co-op. magazines and news 
sheets are vehicles for the most deter- 
mined and insidious pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda, persistently eulogizing the present 
system in Russia and insinuating poison- 
ous doctrines into the minds of their vast 
circle of readers. Repeatedly the Five 
Year Plan is held up to the admiration 
of the British “Worker.” Russia is re- 
ferred to as the Land of Hope, whose 
methods Britain must copy. Co-operators 
from Britain meet “Comrades” from Rus- 
sia in friendly conferences designed to 
further the aims and objects of “co-op- 
eration,” which “transcends all barriers 
of class and creed.” It is not surprising 
to find the Wheatsheaf, the magazine of 
the London Co-operative Society which 
reports this also telling us of the forma- 
tion of a “Co-operative Church,” which 
is, of course, to be “entirely non-secta- 
rian. 


N the Daily Herald recently there ap- 

peared a leader-page article almost 
hysterical in its praise of the Five Year 
Plan and the whole social and economic 
policy of Moscow, which the writer de- 
scribed as “magnificent!” Not a word, 
of course, about the persecution of re- 
ligion, of the timber slave-camps or the 
starvation in the Ukraine or the misery 
of the “collectivist farms,” neither here 
nor in the co-op. press. Not a hint of 
protest against the anti-religious motives 
underlying the Five Year Plan nor any 
reference to the wholesale persecution 
which still goes on as part of the working 
out of Communism’s pet scheme. But 
what the Herald article does tell us quite 
plainly and bluntly is that what the So- 
viet has done in Russia is what Social- 
ism (Labor) will do in England as soon 
as it attains power, and for the carrying 
out of which it already has plans pre- 
pared. 

The alliance between Labor (which 
has now completely thrown off the cloak 
of respectability and proclaims itself as 
undiluted Socialist in the speeches of its 
own leaders) and the Co-operative move- 
ment, and the liking of both for the ways 
of Moscow, conveys a grim warning to 
the Catholics of Britain, and indeed to 
all who still revere the Christian social 
order in that country. All the signs point 
to a’sinister change being on the way, 
and if the signs are fulfilled the change 
willbe comparable’ only to the spiritual 


revolution of four hundred years ago. 
That this is as yet widely realized is 
not by any means certain. An occasional 
letter in the Catholic weekly press and 
more frequent strong articles in the 
monthlies indicate a growing concern 
among those who are in a position to 
gauge the situation. The striking articles 
by G. M. Godden alone ought to awaken 
Catholics to the realities, but it must be 
admitted that so far there is little or no 
sign of any reaction. Indeed it is often 
said, even by Catholics, that there is little 
to fear; that Communism is making no 
real headway. Look, they say, at the 
complete rout of the few Communist 
candidates who come forward at election 
time! 

It has been well said that a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. 
Atheistic Communism by any other name 
would smell as foul. The name does not 
matter. Communism is of the mind. A 
nation may have a Communist govern- 
ment without returning a single member 
of the Communist Party to parliament. 
If the present Labor-Co-op. combination 
in England is as Moscow-minded as it 
strongly appears to be, then a victory for 
Labor at the coming elections will give 
Britain a Moscow-minded government. 
And that is what matters. 

That is the danger ; that is the menace; 
and since such an ascendency in Britain 
would be a matter of grave concern to 
Catholics the world over, American 
Catholics have the right to ask what is 
being done by their co-religionists to 
meet it. 

Even though the English temperament 
might stop short of the extremes of vio- 
lence which have characterized the Com- 
munist revolutions in Russia and Mexico 
and the attempts at revolution in Spain 
and Austria, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the presence of a Moscow- 
minded administration at Westminster 
would mean trouble for Catholics; a re- 
fined iegal and social pressure can be just 
as cruel and just as effective as a blank 
wall and a firing squad. Indeed a wear- 
ing-down process might well be more 
effective in the long run, for acts of vio- 
lence might just prove to be that neces- 





sary incentive which would rouse a con. 
siderable proportion of the population to 
retaliation. What may be expected if the 
parliamentary machine is captured by the 
Socialists is a sheaf of laws that will be 
impossible of acceptance by Catholics, 
Marriage, divorce, birth-control, steri- 
lization of the unfit, the secularization of 
schools, the removal of the censorship of 
books, plays, broadcasting and films, all 
these matters are subjects of agitation 
for “reform” in directions entirely op. 
posed to Christian principles and the 
moral law and therefore doing violence 
to the Catholic conscience. 

And if Catholics refuse to fall in with 
the new ways doubtless means will be de- 
vised to deal with them. First small fines 
then heavier ones; short terms of impris- 
onment then longer ones, perhaps coupled 
with still heavier fines. In fact a revival 
of many of the conditions of the penal 
times may be expected if “Labor” in its 
present mood is allowed to acquire power 
and independence at Westminster. 

And against this menace it must be ad- 
mitted that there is as yet no sign of any 
constructive Catholic move. There are 
many splendid Catholic associations com- 
ing under the heading of “Catholic Ac- 
tion” in England, such as the Knights of 
St. Columba, the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society and the Westminster Catholic 
Federation ; but so far they do not appear 
to have learnt the lesson provided by the 
experience of their co-religionists in 
other countries where half-hearted, dis- 
jointed, spasmodic and isolated methods 
of dealing with a highly organized, de- 
termined and united enemy have proved 
fatal. 

One thing made abundantly clear in 
all the papal pronouncements on Catholic 
Action is that unity ts essential, A whole 
issue of THe Sicn could be filled with 
quotations to this effect. The enemy is 
quite sure on this point as regards his 
effort ; to meet it, the present situation in 
England calls for greater determination, 
closer co-ordination and more virile and 
imaginative leadership than anything 
Catholic Action has so far produced. 
May these qualities emerge before it is 
too late. 











Guilty 
By Richard A. Welfle, S.J. 
(This Man receiveth sinners) Luke, 15:2. 


yo so He did, and what is more, 
You still may write, in letters large, 
That very same and blessed charge 
On every tabernacle door. 
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UNWICH AND VINETA 


By Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D. 


A DISPATCH some months ago 
from London to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference was printed, doubt- 
less, in many of our Catholic weeklies. 
It concerned itself with a more or less 
obscure pilgrimage to the little village 
of Dunwich during the previous week. 
What special interest could it have for 
us, who are separated from England by 
a thousand leagues of rolling waters? 
It is probable that those who read it idly 
have already forgotten even its sub- 
stance. It is also a fair surmise that a 
larger number of readers simply passed 
it by in search for items of presumably 
greater local interest. 

This particular dispatch, however, at- 
tracted my attention for several reasons 
that may prove entertaining (and, may- 
hap, informing) to other readers. The 
dispatch was sufficiently brief for re- 
printing here in consecutive form. But 
greater convenience will be served by 
printing it here in sections (to be num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4) for separate comment. 

1. “Standing in the midst of a large 
gathering of pilgrims on the cliff top 
outside the village of Dunwich, Norfolk, 
last week, the Most Reverend Laurence 
Youens, D.D., Bishop of Northampton, 
gave his blessing over the North Sea, 
under which, a few miles from the shore, 
lie the ruins of fifty churches, chapels, 
monasteries, convents and hospitals.” 

In this first paragraph of the dispatch, 
our fancy may be struck, not so much by 
the religious, as by the romantic, cere- 
mony of blessing the insensate sea—for 
the sea has more elements of romance in 
itself than the firmly set land with its 
teeming millions of romantic people. We 
may accordingly recall such historic 
things as the Wedding of the Adriatic 
Sea to the Doge of Venice, a ceremony 
instituted by Pope Alexander III, who 
gave the Doge a gold ring from his own 
finger, with the request that the Doge 
throw a similar ring, every year on the 
feast of the Ascension, into the Adriatic, 
to commemorate the victory of the 
Venetian fleet at Istria over Frederic 
Barbarossa. This romantic “wedding,” 
symbolized by the ring, may have had 
the rather prosaic purpose of perpetuat- 
ing a salutary historic memory. We 
shall see later that even a pious pilgrim- 
age has a similar salutary effect. 

What may give us longer pause, how- 
ever, is the fact that so many as fifty 
religious institutions should be buried in 
the sea (in that portion which is known 
as Southwold Bay) only “a few miles 
from the shore.” The number, “fifty,” 


would easily suggest a fairly large terri- 
tory, unless we happen to know that the 
comparatively small number of people 
in medieval England had nevertheless 
erected a very large number of religious 
institutions. Consider, first of all, the 
matter of churches. The Calendar of 
the Anglican Church, issued at Oxford 
in 1851, declares that no fewer than 
2,420 churches in medieval England 
were named in sole honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, while more than 100 churches 
associated her with other saints. How 
many other churches and chapels must 
have borne the names of still other 
saints! Monasteries, convents, friaries, 
were also numerous. As for hospitals— 
which were exclusively religious insti- 
tutions in medieval England—we have 
the wondering testimony of another 
Anglican investigator. Ina large-paged 
volume, The Medieval Hospitals of 
England, we are told: “It will surprise 
many to learn that, apart from actual 
monasteries and friaries, there existed 
upwards of 750 such charitable institu- 
tions in Medizval England.” A foot- 
note hereupon declares: “Nearly 800 are 
set down in the appended list, but some 
are uncertain.” The author continues: 
“To appreciate the relative magnitude 
of this number, it must be remembered 
that the total population was smaller 
than that of London at the present day. 
The fact proves that the clergy and laity 
were battling bravely with social prob- 
lems.” 


HE “fifty’—although a large num- 

ber to our American eyes—will no 
longer suggest an extensive territory to 
our minds. And this thought leads us to 
the second paragraph of the dispatch, 
which tells how it came to pass that 
such a large number of religious institu- 
tions are low submerged, leaving only a 
“little village” to recall the existence of 
what had once been a city. 

2. “Encroachment of the sea through 
the centuries buried all these buildings 
under the waves.” 

Brief though this paragraph is, it may 
nevertheless startle us. Our first thought 
concerning “land” is, that it is prop- 
erly styled farra firma. In spite of 
this natural prepossession, many long 
stretches of English coast have become 
submerged in the course of time. How- 
ever large, too, the continents may bulk 
in our imaginations, we know that their 
combined territory is only about one- 
third of the expanses of water on our 
globe. To this we may add that the Lost 
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Atlantis, considered for many centuries 
as a delightful fable of Plato, has now 
a place in scientific thought, which has 
found reasons for conjecturing that it 
was, indeed, an immense continent which, 
through some cataclysm, sank under the 
waves of the Atlantic Ocean. Even at 
the present moment, scientists are inves- 
tigating Easter Island, and there is a 
conjecture that the small island rep- 
resents only what remains of a once great 
continent. 


HIS train of reflection leads us to 

recall something from the first Book 
of the Bible. We read therein the com- 
mand of the Creator: “Let the waters 
that are under the heaven, be gathered 
together into one place: and let the dry 
land appear. And it was so done. And 
God called the dry land, Earth; and the 
gathering together of the waters, he 
called, Seas.” (Genesis, I: 9-10.) The 
Land was, in a certain sense, born of the 
Sea—and the Sea has ever since been 
trying, it would seem, to reclaim some 
portions of its original expanse. 

The gradual encroachments of the Sea 
upon the Land can be witnessed, for con- 
venient instance, at Atlantic City by the 
millions of people who frequent that 
“World’s Playground” (as that City 
loves to style itself). They can perceive 
the many lines of heavy stakes stretch- 
ing out from the shore for the purpose of 
breaking the force of occasional tumul- 
tuous waves. They can also perceive 
stretches of heavy bulwarks lining some 
portions of the shore. 

I do not know what attempts may have 
been made by the olden citizens of Dun- 
wich to protect their homes and insti- 
tutions of piety and benevolence from the 
encroachment of the sea. Why did they 
not (we may ask) construct stone bul- 
warks? For all I know, they may in- 
deed have done this, only to find all of 
their protective devices futile. I do 
know, on the other hand, that the bor- 
ough of Longport, on the same island as 
Atlantic City, tried to protect itself by 
constructing, at the cost (so I under- 
stand) of a half-million dollars, a heavy 
concrete bulwark, only to find it almost 
immediately shattered into fragments by 
the angry waves of a single season. 

Geologists and hydrologists will speak 
learnedly on the subject of sea-encroach- 
ment. Just at present, it is enough for 
us to know that shore-lines have been 
greatly altered by the waves of the sea. 
As for me, I like to think poetically and 
biblically on the subject. 
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The Seas gave us the Land, as we read 
in Genesis. And they hold many of its 
dead inhabitants. The continuous strife 
of Sea and Land will ultimately cease, 
however ; for the last Book of the Bible 
gives us the Apocalyptic Vision of St. 
John: “And the sea gave up its dead 
that were in it.” (Apoc. xx :-13)—until, 
at last, the Beloved Disciple “saw a new 
heaven and a new earth. For the first 
heaven and the first earth was gone, and 
the sea is now no more.” (Apoc.s xxi-1.) 
I have ventured to italicize the last sen- 
tence—a “sentence” in two meanings of 
the word! 

3. “Each year Catholics of East Anglia 
go to the cliff top on pilgrimage in honor 
of St. Felix, first Bishop of Dunwich.” 

This third paragraph of the dispatch 
reminds us that pilgrimages are, for 
Catholics, works of pious intent. But 
historians who do not share such a pious 
thought, ought to perceive in pilgrimages 
a valuable aid to their own labors in what 
the French justly style the vulgarization 
of history—the spreading, amongst 
ordinary folk, of a praiseworthy acquaint- 
ance with events of the past. To his 
fact of undoubted value, philosophers 
will add that other consideration voiced 
by the statesman and _ philosopher, 
Cicero, when he concisely pointed out 
that “History is philosophy teaching by 
example.” Pilgrimages can indeed be, 
for Catholics, not only lessons in the 
history of the Church, but as well a 
philosophic commentary on the perma- 
nence of the Church amongst the multi- 
tudinous vicissitudes of mankind’s his- 
tory. However much the waves of 
persecution may beat against the Rock of 
Peter, that Rock remains solidly (humor- 
ous adversaries might say, stolidly—so 
little does the Rock seem to mind the 
frantic waves that break against it) up- 
right and unyielding, although, here and 
there, in the wide world of men and 
things, churches and convents and hos- 
pitals may be destroyed in bigoted out- 
breaks, even as the insensate waves de- 
stroyed them in Dunwich of the olden 
time. History can be a fine sort of 
teacher, for it remembers, not alone the 
events, but also their causes and their 
results. And pilgrimages recall history 
for Catholic pilgrims. 


CONVERT to the Catholic Faith, 

the Bishop of Northampton evi- 
dently is a staunch believer in the evi- 
dential values that can be found in 
pilgrimages. He not only conducted the 
* expedition to Dunwich, but he also estab- 
lished the present-day pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Walsingham, a shrine which.was 
destroyed by fanatics. All such historic 
shrines, whether destroyed by man or by 
the encroaching sea, have their splendid 
lessons to impart to folk of today. Con- 
fining our attention just now to the Dun- 
wich pilgrimage, we can justly believe 
that its participants will have stamped 


on their memories such facts as these: 
(a) that the Apostle of East Anglia was 
a Saint; (b) that he selected Dunwich 
as his episcopal see; (c) that during his 
fairly long episcopate, he converted to 
the Faith virtually the whole kingdom of 
East Anglia, which included the present 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge; (d) that, under his fostering 
care, his people founded churches, mon- 
asteries, and schools for boys who could 
receive a good education in Latin and 
other subjects. Now all this occurred 
thirteen hundred years ago—and time 
has not been able to obliterate such grand 
facts from Catholic memory, albeit Dun- 
wich is today only a little village situ- 
ated five-and-a-half miles from the near- 
est railway station. Pilgrimages can 
thus link the present to the far-distant 
past in the solidarity of a common Cath- 
olic faith, a common Catholic hope, and 
a common Catholic charity of. persever- 
ing prayer for our predecessors in the 
Faith. 

4. “Inhabitants of the little village 
which is all that remains of the ancient 
city still assert that mariners hear the 
ringing of the church bells under the 
sea warning them of danger of their 
vessels.” 


ITH this fourth paragraph, the 

brief dispatch ends. My readers 
may accordingly wonder why the title of 
this paper has linked “Dunwich” with 
“Vineta.” What similarity of fate or of 
fancy joins the one with the other? I 
venture at this point to intrude a personal 
note. I was especially impressed by the 
fourth paragraph, because of the real 
poetry residing in the fancy of the marin- 
ers who can hear the bells of the buried 
churches warning them of the danger that 
lurks under the surface of Southwold 
Bay. Forthwith I recalled a song in the 
Amphion, a book used by our Glee Club 
in the University of Pennsylvania. The 


‘song in question was simply entitled 


“Vineta”—as if everybody should be 
immediately able to understand the allu- 
sion contained in the title. But what and 
where was Vineta? The words of the 
song would suggest such pertinent in- 
quiries, for like the medieval city of 
Dunwich, Vineta was submerged by the 
sea: 


“Here, where as smooth as glass is the 
sea, 
Holy Vineta of old used to be; 
Here pilgrims chanted long ago, 
While pealed the organ, deep and slow: 
Salve Regina, Salve Regina, 
Salve Regina, Salve Regina! 


“The sea that looks more still than sleep 
Once buried the town in its waters so 
deep ; 
Nightly when shines the starry throng, 
Those waters sound with Vineta’s song: 
Salve Regina, Salve Regina, 
Salve Regina, Salve Regina!” 





What and where was Vineta? - The 
question recurs. What it was is partly 
answered by the words of the song. From 
the word “pilgrims” we may fairly infer 
that Vineta was a shrine, or contained a 
shrine. It was a shrine so notably re. 
ligious that it merited the title of “Holy,” 
In view of the evening hymn sung by 
the pilgrims, namely the exquisite 
Marian anthem called, from its opening 
words, “Salve Regina,” we may perhaps 
confidently infer that the shrine was 
dedicated to the honor of Our Lady of 
Vineta, and in this respect was like to 
that other very famous shrine, which, 
in England, was dedicated to the honor 
of Our Lady of Walsingham. Outside of 
these things, however, the song leaves 
us at the mercy of conjecture. Was 
Vineta a priory, like the priory at Wal- 
singham? Was it a town, like Dunwich? 

There remains the question of locality, 
Where was Vineta? A reader who 
should happen to be sufficiently inter- 
ested (as I was) to consult the minutely 
comprehensive Index volume of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, would not find 
Vineta mentioned therein, although 
(very properly, since that splendid 
encyclopedia was intended for English- 
speaking readers) Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham receives ten references in addition 
to an article on Walsingham Priory 
which narrates the foundation of the 
shrine and gives some notable details of 
its history. Similarly, The New Catholic 
Dictionary has an article on the same 
shrine, but does not mention Vineta. 

Where, then, was Vineta located? 
The Latin word vinetum means vine- 
yard. Its plural form, vineta, suggests 
a region famous for its wines. The fact 
that vineta is Latin would easily lead us 
to suppose that Vineta was located in 
one of the countries whose language is 
Romanic (such, for instance, as Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Rumania). 


OT finding our Vineta in such coun- 
tries, we might fancy that it was a 
mythical place, like the submerged Atlan- 
tis of Plato, the imaginary Utopia of the 
Blessed Thomas More, the Bermoothes 
(conjecturally one of the Bermudas) of 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest, or the New 
Atlantis (the fiction so named to dis- 
tinguish it from the Atlantis of Plato) 
of Francis Bacon. Was Vineta, then, 
merely builded of “such stuff as dreams 
are made of’? 

Vineta, however, was not a dream- 
land. Prosaically enough, the volume of 
“Names” of The Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia tells us that Vineta was “a 
medieval city on the site of the present 
Wollin, island of Wollin, Germany; an 
important Wendish commercial center 
about the 10th and 11th centuries.” A 
large map of Germany will indicate the 
city of Wollin on an island of the same 
name in the Pomeranian Bay of the Bal- 
tic Sea, just as Dunwich was on the 
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Southwold Bay of the North Sea. And 
both Vineta and Dunwich are now lying 
peacefully under the sea—peacefully, and 
therefore capable of sending their olden 
music up to earthly ears. Mariners can 
still hear the Bells of Dunwich, even as 
Father Mahony could probably have 
heard in fancy 


“The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


And when starry night falls on the placid 
waters of the Pomeranian Bay, mariners 
can still hear the solemn music of the 
organ as it accompanies the solemn 
chant of the pilgrims singing the Salve 
Regina. . 
Mariners are outstanding examples of 
the folk who-inextricably mix fancy with 
fact. But many other people at times do 
this very thing. Ferdinand, in The 
Tempest, “heard” the song of Ariel: 


“Full fathom five thy father lies. . . 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Burden. Ding dong. 

Hark! now I hear them—Ding-dong 
bell.” 


And Ferdinand comments: 


“This ditty doth remember my drowned 
father. 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 

That the earth knows. I hear it now 
above me.” 


Yes, the son of the King of Naples 
was superstitious. But the philosophers 
who fill many pages of their works with 
instances of illusions of the senses, 
chronicle illusions of hearing, and bring 
forward various hypotheses in their at- 


tempts to explain such things. What 
wonder that poets should similarly 
exploit such strange psychological 


phenomena? Thus Robert Browning, in 
his Mesmerism, pictures the lonely mid- 
night watcher who suddenly hears 
(italics mine) : 


“The house beams groan, 
And a foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret stairs. . . .” 


T is well known that expectancy, as 

well as intense mental concentration 
upon some thought associated with the 
external senses, may cause illusions of 
the senses. So far as auricular hallucina- 
tion is concerned, more than once have 
I “heard,” loudly as well as distinctly, 
the ringing of the dinner-bell, and have 
gone to the dining-room, only to find 
that I had anticipated by five or ten 
minutes the real ringing of the bell. The 
subject of hallucination is one of great 
importance to hagiologists and scientific 
students of asceticism. The bells of 
Dunwich and the pilgrim-chants of 
‘neta, however, may be properly con- 
sidered as illustrations of hallucination. 
We may accordingly pass by this phase 


of our subject, merely suggesting that 
any reader who is further interested in 
it might well read the discussion of 
supernatural hearing and its hallucina- 
tory counterfeits to be found in Mon- 
signor Farges’s treatise on Mystical 
Theology in its English translation en- 
titled Mystical Phenomena. 

My present main interest lies in the 
song entitled “Vineta” in the Amphion— 
a collection of four, five, and six-part 
songs for male voices. I venture 
strongly to recommend “Vineta” to the 
attention of glee clubs in our Catholic 
colleges and high schools. No asceti- 
cal question is really involved in the 
“ringing” bells of Dunwich or the 
“chanted anthem” of Vineta. But there 
is romantic piety, as well as exquisite 
music, involved in the song, “Vineta.” 
I have listened to many male choruses— 
and have participated in not a few of 
them—but I do not recall any song which 
could move my admiration and sym- 
pathy so strongly as “Vineta.” 


I consider it a musical masterpiece 
in its own restricted category of musical 
compositions. It is organ-like in its 
solemn cadences—an excellent interfu- 
sion, meanwhile, of the text-ideas and 
their musical interpretation. Short as 
it is, a wonderful, but always delightful, 
variety characterizes its movement. 
Thus, its two stanzas begin and end in 
the same way, but differ subtly within 
these extremes. There is also a con- 
stant flow of change—a sort of musical 
mirroring of the gentle movement of the 
sea—in the “keys” and the tonalities, as 
well as in the gradations from fortis- 
simo to pianissino (these gradations 
being handled with admirable sugges- 
tiveness which both interprets the words 
and places a vivid picture in the imagina- 
tion of the hearer). One could write an 
interesting article describing all this in 
detail—but my space is already over- 
crowded, and I must conclude with 
simply a recommendation of the song 
to our Catholic glee clubs. 








The Fourth Station 
By Matthew Richardson 


E meets His Mother. Eye to eye, over 
Our ribald nightworld rabble! And while she looks, 
Looks at her Son, the space of a whip’s hover, 
He passes, bandied on between harlots and crooks. 
Even He, her Son, even He, her God, no other, 
Goes with our shame and scorn beyond the Gate. 
“My God!” (she bows). ‘My Son!” (she follows). 


We paid you out for being immaculate. 


Mother, 





Love is thy Gethsemane. 


Only let me follow, my Son! 








OLEMN is the air when its heaven-drooped blue 
Darkens to a pall for the Sun’s going under, 
While in the hollow of tremulous dew 
Rises the Moon in counterview; 
Till their lights, together outspread, 
Mingle over ocean-shadowing mountains 
Over cities with arrogant head, 
Over drifts and ruins of the dead. 
Solemn, O Mother, is thine agony of faith. 
Lo thy God who salutes thee, sending 
All farewells of broken breath, 
All our sins, and all His death. 
Sinless Mother of sinless Son, 
Ask Him to stay, for now He is going. 
Ask Him to stay, for a world undone 
Surges between you, scourges Him on. 
Woe, that ever thine eyes should see 
Love in His eyes as a sword to pierce thee! 
Love is the chalice He offers to thee; 


Love has lost, and love nas won. 
Deeper than yielding thou consentest: 


So, my God, Thy will be done. 
Do Thy will! This answer it was 
Made thee His Mother, and now this answer 
Makes thee ours, our Mother thus. 
Mother, pray to Him for us. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


K.T.L.—It is impossible to sin in bad dreams when no 
cause has been placed to induce them, since there is no 
deliberation, and consequently no imputability. The feeling 
of disgust is a sign of habitual hatred of sin. Such things 
should not keep one from Holy Communion. 


F., A. M., LAwrence, Mass.—So far as we know devotion 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe is confined to Mexico and the 
Mexican border states. Her feast day is December 12th. 


P. P. McL., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—There is a Venerable 
John Nepomucene Neumann, C. SS. R., who was Bishop of 
Philadelphia. He was born at Prachatitz, Bohemia, in 1811, 
and died at Philadelphia in 1860. The cause of his beatifica- 
tion was introduced in 1896. He could not be the person 
your friend inquires- about. 


Sr. M. D., Detroit, Micu.—St. Devota was a virgin- 
martyr of the fourth century. She was put to the rack dur- 
ing: the persecution in the reign of Diocletian in A. D. 
303. Her remains were brought, by a priest who knew her, 
to Monaco on the Riviera, of which town she is venerated 
as the Patron Saint. Her feast day is January 27th. Ac- 
cording to the Book of Saints little is known of the virgin- 
martyr St. Claudia, who is commemorated on May 18th. She, 
together with several others, was put to death about 304 A.D. 


V. J. L., Provipence, R. I—You will find Children of 
God by Fr. Mark Moeslein, C.P., a suitable book for plain, 
simple instruction. The author has over fifty-four years of 
experience in the ministry. 60 cents, paper covers; $1.10, 
cloth, postpaid. 


A. Puzzite, New York, N. Y.—If you will send us your 
name we shall consider your criticism. Letters signed with 
a pseudonym indicate a lack of sincerity. 


V. A. M.—‘“‘Come Follow Me” is published by The Little 
Flower Mission Circle, 389 E. 150th Street, Bronx, for 
the purpose of fostering vocations among girls. 


K. T. C—Of course the girl is doing wrong. To keep 
company with a divorced man, when there is no hope of 
entering an honorable marriage, is to run the danger of 
committing adultery and possibly of abandoning the faith 
altogether. Besides praying for her, you ought to seek the 
advice of her pastor. 


G. W., N. Y.—Candor before your confessor is the obvi- 
ous advice. And do not neglect to pray perseveringly. These 
booklets should prove helpful: “The Heart of a Young Man,” 
and “The Difficult Commandment.” 25 cents each. “Neck- 
ing,” as moderns understand it, is a proximate occasion of 
sin, when it is not sin itself. 


J. A. C., Boston, Mass.—It would require more space 
than we can allot to answer all your questions. You ought 
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to get “The Question Box,” by Rev. Bertrand Conway, 
C.S.P. 50 cents, paper covers; $1.00, cloth. Postage extra. 


E. D. M., Brooktyn, N. Y.—It is lawful to rescind a 
promise to marry in order to enter the religious life. It is 
generally taught by theologians that in every promise to 
marry, even though made in canonical form, there is the 
implied condition: “provided I do not choose a more perfect 
state.” However, you ought not to rescind your promise 
unless you sincerely believe that you have a vocation to the 
religious state, and have consulted with your confessor. 


J. F. B., Brooktyn, N. Y.—Communion under the form of 
bread only was explained at length in the August, 1933, and 
August, 1934, issues, pages 25 and 23. You may obtain a 
pamphlet on this subject from The International Catholic 
Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
5 cents. 


T. F. B., Wirxes-Barre, Pa.—The fate of the Tables of 
the Law is not known. The Jews preserved them in the Ark 
of the Covenant. Presumably they were destroyed with the 
Temple. 


J. C., Burrato, N. Y.—Write to Our Negro and Indian 
Missions, 401 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C., 
for information regarding the Sisters who engage in Indian 
Mission work. 


R. L. G., Jackson Heicuts, N. Y.—It depends on whether 
one party was certainly baptized, and the other party cer- 
tainly unbaptized, and when the marriage took place. The 
case would have to be submitted to the matrimonial board 
of the diocese. 


PARTS OF MASS: COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


(1) What is meant by the “ordinary of the Mass’? (2) 
Please explain the different parts of the Mass, and especially 
what the “Secret” of the Mass is. (3) What is the Comn- 
munion of Saints? Does this mean that the saints really talk 
to us by means of the voice of conscience, and really carry 
on a conversation and give us counsel in time of indecision? 
—T. G., St. Louis, Mo. 


(1) The “ordinary of the Mass” embraces those parts of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice which are common to all Masses, 
with perhaps a few exceptions. The “ordinary of the 
Mass” embraces the prayers at the foot of the altar, the 
Kyrie eleison, the Gloria in Excelsis, the Creed (in some 
Masses the Gloria and Creed are omitted), the oblation 
prayers, the Lavabo, the Preface, the Sanctus, the Canon of 
the Mass, and the last Gospel. Other parts of the Mass 
which are peculiar to the feast being celebrated are called 
the “proper of the Mass.” 

(2) The liturgy of the Mass is divided into two main 
parts—the Mass of the Catechumens, and the Mass of the 
Faithful. This distinction dates back to the early ages of 
the Church. The first part was allowed to be heard by the 
Catechumens, after which the deacon addressed them with 
the words—“Ite, Missa est”—(“Go, the Mass is now about 
to begin.”) The Mass of the Catechumens has now only 4 
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historical interest, and by a queer twist of tradition the 
words of the deacon are now addressed to the faithful at the 
end of Mass, with the meaning of “Go, the Mass is over.” 

The Mass of the Catechumens embraces everything from 
the preliminary prayers at the foot of the altar to the Offer- 
tory, at which moment the Mass of the Faithful begins. The 
latter part contains everything from the Offertory to the last 
Gospel, the principal actions being the Offertory, the Conse- 
cration, and the Communion. The former is a preparation 
for the sacrifice proper. 

The “Secret Prayer” is so called because from the very 
beginning it was said in an inaudible manner by the cele- 
brant. It was a secret dedicatory prayer after the faithful 
were asked to pray “Orate frates,’ that God might receive 
the bread and wine already offered upon the altar. You will 
find “A Simple Explanation of Low Mass,” by a Secular 
Priest, very helpful in this connection. ($1.10 postpaid.) 

(3) The Communion of Saints is one of the articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed. It may be described as the intimate 
union which exists between all the members of Christ on 
earth, in Heaven, and in Purgatory, by virtue of which they 
participate in the spiritual goods proper to each. St. Paul 
(Rom. 12:5) indicates the foundation for this doctrine: 
“we being many are one body in Christ and members one 
of another.” This communion is to be understood princi- 
pally in a spiritual sense; that is, the members of it are 
united in Christ and through Christ in charity: “I am the 
Vine and you are the branches.” Actual graces, as warn- 
ings and illuminations, may be and are imparted by God to 
the individual soul as a result of this communion. The 
recitation of the Our Father is an instance of Communion 
of Saints, for by it we praise God as members of this body 
and ask Him to give us our “daily bread” and to “forgive 
us our trespasses” and “lead us not into temptation.” Physi- 
cal representations of the dead, whose souls are now in 
Heaven or in Purgatory, and conversation with them, are 
not the ordinary expressions of this communion, though on 
rare occasions they may happen, as, for instance, the Appari- 
tions and Conversations vouchsafed by the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to St. Bernadette at Lourdes. 


HOLY COMMUNION ONLY ONCE A DAY 


If one has received Holy Communion at a midnight Mass, 
could he receive again the same day at one of the later 
Masses?—C. O’D., Port CuHester, N. Y. 


Holy Communion may be received only once a day by the 
faithful. If, however, one is in the danger of death, Holy 
Viaticum may be, or, rather, should be received on the day 
on which one has already received Holy Communion. 


VOTIVE CANDLES IN ROME: SAYING MASS AND DISTRIB- 
UTING COMMUNION: POLISH NATIONAL CHURCH: 
CHRIST A JEW 

(1) Why are votive lights forbidden in Rome? (2) Why 
do priests rush through the Mass as though it were a horse 
race, and in distributing Holy Communion go the length of 
the rail and come backwards? (3) Are the Orders of priests 
of the Polish National Church valid? (4) A radio speaker 
—“The Voice of Experience’—said that Christ was not a 
Jew. Please give three passages of Scripture proving that 
He was a Jew—W. H., Boston, Mass. 


(1) You probably refer to the decree which was issued, by 
the Cardinal Vicar of Rome a few years ago. So far as 
we know, the decree did not forbid the use of votive candles, 
but only the sale of them in the churches. It was a par- 
ticular decree and affected only the churches of Rome. 

(2) We know that some priests celebrate Mass quicker 
than some others, but we have never considered the celerity 
of the former anything like a horse race. Some persons do 
everything quicker than some others because that is their 





temperament and disposition. The distribution of Holy 
Communion commences at the Epistle side of the altar, and 
when the priest has reached the last communicant he re- 
turns to the Epistle side immediately and begins again. He 
does this because the rubrics so prescribe. 

(3) We are not prepared to give an opinion about this. 
The leader of the schismatic Polish National Catholic 
Church, Bishop Francis Hodur, was a validly ordained 
priest, but whether his episcopal consecration was valid, 
and whether, if it was, his ordinations are valid, we are not 
in a position to say. No doubt, other priests beside himself 
were validly ordained by Catholic bishops before their 
schism. 

(4) Christ was born of Mary, a Jewish maiden (Luke 
2:6). Mary’s husband, and Jesus’ foster-father, St. Joseph, 
was “of the house and family of David” (/bid 2:1). Eight 
days after His birth Christ was circumcized—which was 
Jewish rite (Jbid 2:21). There is no need to multiply proofs 
that Jesus was a Jew. It is evident to everyone who reads 
the New Testament. 


ARE PONTIUS PILATE AND MARTIN LUTHER IN 
PURGATORY? 


In a talk over station WLWL a Paulist Father mentioned 
that Teresa Neumann, the Bavarian stigmatist, while in an 
ecstatic state was asked by her confessor if Pontius Pilate and 
Martin Luther were in Purgatory. She replied that they were 
and “that we should pray for them.” Does the Church accept 
the remarks of this girl as authentic and infallible *—E. M., 
Union City, N. J. 


The Church has made no official pronouncement regarding 
Teresa Neumann. The attitude is one of discreet and watch- 
ful waiting. While the Catholic faith teaches that God may 
communicate secrets pertaining to the world beyond the grave 
to the living, it does not follow that every one who claims to 
have revelations should be believed. Prudent Catholics will 
fellow the attitude of the Church in this matter. Moreover, 
we imagine that many of the faithful will be profoundly 
amazed if the Bavarian girl has revealed the truth in regard 
to Pontius Pilate and Martin Luther. 


BLESSING ONESELF WITH HOLY WATER 


Please straighten this out. A nun tells me that a special in- 
dulgence goes with the use of holy water when blessing one- 
self. Then alay person tells me that it is improper to use holy 
water when leaving a church.—R. D. S., ALBANy, N. Y. 


There is an indulgence of fifty days attached to the act of 
making the sign of the cross on oneself, and one hundred days 
when the sign of the cross is made with holy water. In each 
case it is necessary to unite the action with the words: “In the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
(The Raccolta, No. 8.) 

We fail to see the impropriety of making the sign of the 
cross with holy water when leaving a church. It is true that 
the rubrics for the priest when saying Holy Mass direct that 
he should take holy water and make the sign of the cross when 
entering the sanctuary, but not when he is leaving it. These 
rubrics, however, are not for the laity. 


MEANING OF IHS AND INRI 


Will you kindly explain the meaning of the inscriptions 
IHS and INRI? Some people think that the former letters 
mean “I Have Suffered.’—C. A. M., Provipence, R. I. 


These letters are Christian monograms, which are used as 
symbols and ornaments on ecclesiastical furnishings. IHS 
is an abbreviation of the first three letters of the Greek form 
of the name of Jesus ’H2ovs—in English characters 
IESOUS. The capital E in Greek looks like our English 
H. Quite commonly, though erroneously, these letters are 
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considered by the faithful to mean Jesus Hominum Salvator 
(Jesus Saviour of Men), and “I Have Suffered.” 

INRI represents the title which Pilate ordered to be 
placed above the head of our Lord while He was on the 
cross (John 19:19). They mean Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judaeorum (Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews). The 
J and I in Latin characters are commonly interchangeable, 
though the latter is the more usual form. 


MARK TWAIN AND “INNOCENTS ABROAD” 


On the recommendation of an English teacher I started 
reading “Innocents Abroad” by Mark Twain. While much 
of it is given to travel, I think that the greater part of it is 
taken up with ridicule of the Catholic Church and its teach- 
ings. I would like to have your opinion of this book and its 
author —A. E. B., New York, N. Y. 


There are violently contradictory opinions of Mark 
Twain’s character. According to Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C. S. P. (False Prophets—Mark Twain), He “was—by a 
horrible paradox—an inveterate pessimist, a hater of the 
human race. ‘No man,’ says Gamaliel Bradford, ‘ever had 
more friends, or loved more, and no man ever abused the 
human heart more, or railed more at the hollowness of 
human affection.’ Clemens said of himself, ‘I am like Lord 
Byron. He despised the race because he despised himself. 
I feel as he did and for the same reason.’ A favorite ex- 
pression of Mark Twain’s was ‘the damned human race.’ 
With almost equal frequency, in his conversation, and even 
in his later writings, he used the expression ‘this mangy 
human race.’ More bitter than Dean Swift, more pessimistic 
than Schopenhauer, more deistic than Voltaire, more crudely 
and maliciously irreverent than Bob Ingersoll, he was, and is, 
nevertheless, the favorite and best loved author among a 
cheerful and essentially religious-minded people.” 

On the other hand Cyril Clemens, Mark Twain’s son, 
writing in The Commonweal, December 18, 1934, quotes 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who was Twain’s spiritual advisor, to 
the effect that “his honesty, his fidelity, his loving kindness 
to his neighbor, were fruits of faith—I will even say of 
Christian faith, No one who heard him speak with rever- 
ence of the simple faith of his dearly loved wife (as he often 
spoke to me) could think of him as being indifferent to re- 
ligion. His sense of humor made him keenly aware of some 
of its perversions and literal interpretations [sic]. At times 
he mocked, even as Elijah mocked at the priests of Baal 
(III Kings, 18). At times, perhaps, his high spirits car- 
ried this ridicule to an excess. But of genuine, simple 
Christian faith I never heard him speak without loving 
reverence.” 

Mr. Cyril Clemens also cites the opinion of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton regarding his work and his character: “He was 
the greatest master of the tall story who has ever lived, and 
was also, what is more important, a thoroughly sincere man.” 

Whatever may be the truth about Mark Twain’s real 
character, his criticisms of the Catholic Church in “In- 
nocents Abroad” are the coarse. and primitive observations 
of a man who was abysmally ignorant of his own limitations. 
Even the so-called humor of the book reads like trash today. 
Yet, strange to say, it was regarded as delicious satire when 
it first appeared. Professor Bronson of Brown University— 
a non-Catholic—offers as balanced a judgment of it as 
we have seen. He writes: “Innocents Abroad contains a 
great deal that is flat, stale, and unprofitable even as humor ; 
and its criticisms upon European life and art, although they 
may be granted the merit of a rough sincerity, are equally 
conspicuous for crudity and ignorance.”—( History of Ameri- 
can Literature). 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


A.V.P., Rye, N. Y.; C.M., New York, N. Y.; M.C., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y.; L.M.K., Louisville, Ky.; M.W.H.J., San An- 





tonio, Texas; M.S.W.C., Allston, Mass.; S.M.R., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J.W.K., Brooklyn, N. Y; M.S.M., Brooklyn, N. Y,; 
M.C.O’N., New York, N. Y.; M.McC., Brooklyn, N. Y,; 
L.W., Owensboro, Ky.; T.C., New Rochelle, N. Y.; D.L.L,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E.A.M., Salem, Mass.; E.C.C., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; M.J.S., East McKeesport, Pa.; J.J.L., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; L.C., New York, N. Y.; W.A.S., Philadelphia, Pa; 
M.T.S.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.M.M., South Dennis, N. J.; 
M.R., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C.G., Quincy, Mass.; R.H., Rice 
Lake, Wisconsin; M.M.S., Newport, R. I.; C.T.W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J.M., Fitchburg, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Immaculate Mother, St. Joseph, Little Flower, St. Rita, 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Poor Souls, D.M.G., Ardmore, 
Pa.; St. Anthony, K.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo?; Sacred Heart, Our Blessed 
Lady, St. Ann, M.G., New Eagle, Pa.; St. Anthony, G.D., 
Springfield Gardens, N. Y.; St. Joseph, M.A.F., Richmond, 
Va.; Souls in Purgatory, M.F.G., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart, M.S.W.C., Allston, Mass.; Sacred Heart, B.D., Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, H.H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. 
Anthony, M.M., Louisville, Ky.; Gemma Galgani, S.M.M., 
Lethbridge, Alta.; Sacred Heart, A.W., Kearny, N. J.; 
Jesus, Mary & Joseph, M.J.J., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Gabriel, 
M.T.Z., New Haven, Conn.; Blessed Mother, E.M.F., New 
York, N. Y.; Souls in Purgatory, M.M.C., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Gemma Galgani, M.C.A.W., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Blessed Mother, Little Flower, M.P.F., Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 
Sacred Heart, M.M.M., South Dennis, N. J.; St. Gabriel, 
J.D., Jersey City, N. J.; H.R., Georgetown, British Guiana; 
H.H., New York, N. Y.; P.M.O’R., Bronx, N. Y.; M.T.L,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE S1cNn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the 
pamphlet are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 
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INFORMATION ON A BAPTISM 


In this month’s issue of THE Sicn, a question is asked 
and answered concerning the permissibility of a non-Catholic 
to attend as godparent at a Catholic child’s baptism. The 
inquirer went on to recite that he had seen a picture in a 
— depicting a person of Jewish extraction as god- 
ather. 

I read the question with considerable mirth because I be- 
lieve that the questioner had in mind a ceremony which took 
place within the last month or so. It seems that the former 
heavyweight champion prizefighter, known to the sporting 
world as Jack Dempsey, became the father of a child; neither 
he nor his wife is Catholic; but a very estimable citizen of 
this town, one David F. Soden, prevailed upon the parents 
to have the child baptized in the Catholic faith. It was only 
fitting that Mr. Soden should be the godfather. Despite his 
first name (or should I say Christian name?), Mr. Soden is 
not of Jewish extraction but is a very practical Catholic, 
most of whose time is devoted to furthering the interests of 
St. John’s College, in Brooklyn, New York, and in alleviat- 
ing the sorrows and handicaps of orphan children of all de- 
nominations. He is affiliated with the State Tax Commission 
of New York, and is a true exponent of Catholic Action. 

Your correspondent, who signs his name “F. B.,” Port 
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Washington, New York,” evidently read a newspaper which 
garbled the story or else gave an inaccurate account, unless, 
of course, “F. B.’s” assumption from the name was incorrect. 


J. F. Twony. 


[Eprtor’s Note: The baptism which F. B., Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., inquired about in the February, 1935, issue 
was that of the second child of “Gene” Tunney, ex-pugilist, 
of whom Mr. Bernard Gimbel was said to be the godfather. 
Several others have written in about the incident referred to 
above, but it is not the case in question. ] 


BrookiyNn, N. Y. 


ON BEHALF OF THE CATHOLIC DAILY 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I felt no little surprise in reading in the February issue 
of Tue Sicn the inquiry of a reader as to whether or not 
there are any daily Catholic newspapers in this country. 

We have in the United States a daily Catholic paper, pub- 
lished in Dubuque, Iowa, the Catholic Daily Tribune, which, 
inasmuch as it originates in the Middle West, should surely 
warrant a larger circulation than it apparently has, in the 
densely-populated East. This paper, to my mind, fills all the 
requirements expected of such a publication by your in- 
quirer, but somehow it does not seem to be doing very well. 
Perhaps sentiment in the East is strong for a more strictly 
local paper, but it is my belief that if the proper support 
were given the Catholic Daily Tribune, it would spread 
rapidly and become a leader among news publications in the 
United States. I confess I am startled to learn that Boston, 
“The Hub of the Universe,” is unaware of the existence of 
the Catholic Daily Tribune. Its influence has been felt for 
a considerable time out here west of the Mississippi, and it 
is receiving all the possible support it can from our more 
sparsely populated area. If the proper interest were taken 
in it by the thousands of Catholics cast of the Mississippi, 
where the need of such a paper is proportionately greater, a 
good deal of material benefit would be derived from this 
source. 

Now let’s see the Catholic Daily Tribune take its place 
in the field of modern news literature with the Hearst pub- 
lications! It is extremely possible. The support of the 
Eastern reading-minded is all that is needed. 


SHELDON, N. D. VoICcE IN THE. WILDERNESS. 


[Eprtor’s Note: The number of responses received in 
answer to Joseph S. Celle’s PLEA FOR A CATHOLIC 
DAILY, indicates a strong interest in this project. It was 
surmised that the Catholic Daily Tribune was known to 
our contributor, else mention would have been made of it. 
The East is not indifferent to a Catholic daily but does 
require that the news be timely and not several days late. 
Under the present system copies of the Catholic Daily 
Tribune reach the Eastern cities too late to be of value as a 
daily. We are well aware that this difficulty could be over- 
come by local editions released in various cities. This, how- 
ever, would require quite a capital which at present does 
not seem to be available. | 


WISHES ALL CATHOLICS TO READ THE SIGN 
Epitor or Tue SGN: 

These are just a few lines of thanks for the several hours 
of real enjoyment which I have had recently while reading 
THE Sicn, and to express my regret that I did not know of 
your magazine before. : 

What a pity it is that we cannot put a copy in the hands 
of every Catholic man in the United States, and ask that he 
read it diligently. The bulk of our Catholic population, as 
far as my knowledge goes, seem to be fairly posted on all 
subjects, other than their Religion—why I can’t understand 
—but I think if presented in your way, it would have more 
of a popular appeal. 


The article on ““Melchisidech” fascinated me. Taking that 
article, in conjunction with the story of the Epiphany, would 
seem to indicate the knowledge of God was not exclusively 
confined to the Jews. I would like to see this subject handled 
by some one of your gift writers. 

You are doing a great work. 
God bless you! 


Lynsrook, L. I., N. Y. 


More power to you and 


Joun D. Kenny. 


ON PREVENTING LEAKAGE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Thinking of Stuart D. Goulding’s very earnest article 
on “Catholic Leakage”—certainly a thing to be prevented, if 
possible. The fact that there was a leakage of one out of 
twelve of the Lord’s own associates, with the Lord Himself 
for Master and Teacher, should prevent us from feeling too 
guilty, but certainly not from striving to prevent it. Prac- 
tically speaking, it is just the age-old story of the effect of 
human weakness or wickedness which sometimes needs 
human help and other times needs help to endure the human 
weakness of others, especially those who represent the 
Church. 

It is undeniably impossible for one or half a dozen priests 
in a parish to have very frequent social contacts with each 
and every parishioner. And as the enemies of the Church 
are making use of every available means to undermine Her 
influence, She must of necessity leave no weapon unused to 
fight this attempt at subversion. 

These two needs call for two different responses from us 
of the laity. Support of the Catholic press, radio or other 
similar work and the growing work of “Catholic Action” 
in the way of the “Catholic Campaigners for Christ,” family 
visiting, etc. But whether we have leisure to devote to out- 
side work of this kind, or whether it is impossible for us to 
get beyond our own four walls to do it, or whether we have 
not even a family to train and influence we must never 
forget that between some of those outside the fold and our- 
selves, there is practically just one difference—obedience to 
the Supreme Pontiff—and if ecclesiastics receive their right or 
duty to teach from him, we cannot very well expect to make 
much speed in stopping the leakage if our own attitude is 
not really Catholic, in that it- forgets the importance or the 
essentialness of authority in the Church. There is one thing 
we all not only can, but must do, and that is pray. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky. ANASTASIA M. LAWLER. 


PRAYERS FOR MEXICO 
Epitor or THe SIGN: 

Since the persecution of Catholics in Mexico in 1926, I have 
waited and listened in vain for some announcement from our 
sanctuaries of a public novena, a rosary, a Hail Mary after 
Mass, some form of vocal prayer led by the pastor or celebrat- 
ing priest. I cannot understand the apparent apathy and in- 
difference of our clergy. Our Catholic editors have continu- 
ally called upon Christians to pray for Catholics in Mexico. 
Our united Bishops have urged a crusade of prayer. Only 
here and there has there been any noticeable response. It 
certainly costs nothing to pray, and regardless of our lay 
apostolate, our priests are our leaders and we look to them 
for initiative. Trustees and prominent members of congre- 
gations are not going to rise up in Church and announce or 
lead out in prayers for Mexico. That is the duty of our clergy. 

What an edifying effect upon non-Catholics, even those 
hostile to the Church, would a great public novena or other 
prayers have, if offered in every village church and city 
cathedral all over the United States! How quickly those 
outside the fold notice every symptom of zeal and sincerity or 
lack of the same. The Mexican grief and sorrow should be 
ours. Those poor stricken people are our very own, Why ex- 
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pect Protestants to have such benign views and take up our 
Cross, if we ourselves act like the companions of the “children 
sitting in the market place?” 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL. Apa Mary Goetz. 


[Editor’s Note: N. C. W. C. News Service notes that 
“novenas of prayers in many dioceses of U. S.” are being 
held. It instances the Diocese of Denver, where Most Rev. 
Urban J. Vehr has ordered novenas; and the University of 
Notre Dame, the students of which began a novena for 
Divine aid in Mexico. Sunday, January 4, was designated 
a day of prayer in the Diocese of Providence, R. I. It is 
certainly desirable that such prayers should be made nation- 
wide. | 


THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE CUILD 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


As President of the Catholic Evidence Guild of Washing- 
ton and Vice-President of the National Catholic Evidence 
Conference, I wish to take issue with Mr. David Goldstein 
regarding his suggestion that every street speaking organiza- 
tion in the United States adopt the name “Catholic Cam- 
paigners for Christ.” 

Our own name has become well established in this city 
and in the minds of our listeners. It is as valuable to us 
as the “good will” of a business firm, Whether or not other 
Guilds elsewhere change their names is of no concern to us; 
but we may add that the present name is now associated 
with our type of lay activity not only nationally but inter- 
nationally. There are, or have been, Catholic Evidence 
Guilds in Detroit, Oklahoma City, Bristow, Geary, Cushing, 
Philadelphia, New Bedford, Union City, Baltimore and 
Washington, in our own country; and in many parts of 
England, in Scotland, Australia, Holland, and Japan, abroad. 
In addition, the Knights of Columbus are preparing to make 
the work one of their national projects under the same name. 

We specifically deny that “evidence” is a word confined 
to the court room, either in practice or in the minds of 
men; and even there it refers to the proofs of the plaintiff at 
least as much as to those of the defendant. As regards such 
words as “license” and “pitch” we should like to remind Mr. 
Goldstein that physicians, hunters, theologians and even 
candidates for marriage are licensed, as well as dogs and 
saloon keepers; and that the word “pitch” has an indigenous 
flavor growing out of its use by that distinctively American 
institution, the Medicine Show. 

We have no intention of changing the name of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild of Washington. We shall continue to de- 
vote ourselves exclusively to the great task which now con- 
fronts the laity everywhere—the conversion of America, and 
the world, to Catholic Christianity. 

With every good wish, I am 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Joun J. O’Connor, PREs. 


MONEY AND PROSPERITY 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Though I am not an economist, I beg the use of your 
columns to say a word on economic matters. I am endowed 
with ordinary common sense and a desire that something 
constructive be done to cure our economic ills. 

I have read for some time past the writings of men in 
various fields of ‘economics, hopefully, but always in vain. 
With all their wisdom they are consistent in but one thing, 
namely, an almost diabolical determination to do nothing to 
aid the national well-being unless they can see in advance 
that the particular means of doing so will give them an 
inside track. 

It seems almost unnecessary to point out that there is an 
obligation upon all of us to contribute to the success of a 
recovery program. That obligation is in direct proportion 
to the influence we wield. Despite this obvious fact our 








business and industrial leaders refuse to lift a finger toward 
a speedy prosperity. All that I can read now is criticism 
after criticism of the administration, or other recovery 
agencies. I look in vain for a definite program from those 
whose knowledge best qualifies them for aiding in such a 
huge enterprise. 

To be specific, it seems to me to be downright hypocrisy 
for.a writer to quote a so-called economic law and then to 
deny its existence as soon as he learns that such a law is 
being used by the administration. According to some bankers 
two and two equal four as long as it means profit for them, 
But as soon as the profit ceases they hasten to explain that 
such an obvious fact is no longer operative in the U. S. A. 

One of the many inconsistent writers with no definitely 
constructive ideas on recovery has had a number of articles 
in THE Sicn. One of his many inconsistencies is as follows: 

In one article he lays down the following law, which I 
readily admit: “NOT MONEY HAS CREATED MONEY 
BUT PROSPERITY HAS CREATED MONEY.” But 
I suspect that he makes this statement only to prove a point 
in question, and he would be unwilling to admit it under 
other circumstances. In another article, to explain the 
absurdity of a substantial income for everyone, he overlooks 
the fact that prosperity can create money, and therefore 
raise all of us to a decent income level. And this position 
is typical of present day economists. 

It seems to me that we can never attain any permanent 
economic recovery unless we all work toward the same goal. 
A vital economic law should be adhered to regardless of its 
effect upon the individual. If a law is true in Wall Street 
it is equally true at the White House, and I have no pa- 
tience with anyone who wishes to disregard such an obvious 
fact. Let us have constructive, consistent ideas from 
economic writers and we need never fear the danger of 
COMMUNISM. 


RosLINDALE, Mass. “CONSISTENT.” 


MOST REVEREND EXCELLENCY 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


With great interest I read in your December issue how 
to address a cardinal, an archbishop, a monsignor, and a priest. 
But even editors can err. Any archbishop in good standing 
will tell you that the title “Your Grace” is as out of date as 
prosperity. Long ago a less graceful and more elegant form 
of address was decreed. Like the Apostolic Delegate and the 
Governor of New York, an archbishop is addressed as “Your 
Excellency.” 


A. A. 


[The decree to which reader A. A. refers was issued by the 
Sacred Ceremonial Congregation on December 31, 1930. It 
confers the title of Excellentiae Reverendissimae on Patriarchs 
of both the Latin and the Oriental Church, Apostolic Nuncios 
and Internuncios, Archbishops and Bishops, and certain other 
officials of Roman Congregations and Tribunals. The title is 
translated as ‘““Most Reverend Excellency.” There is nothing 
in the decree, however, which prohibits the use of the former 
title of “Your Grace” with reference to Archbishops.—Ed.] 


MontTREAL, QUEBEC. 


PATRON CF NEGRO APOSTOLATE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Asa reader of your magazine I must say that I find it always 
interesting and instructive. Just recently I came across a 
letter [March 1934 page 475] by Joseph N. Wittkofski sug- 
gesting Guy de Fontgalland as a patron for the Negro 
Apostolate. 

Judging from his letter I take Mr. Wittkofski to be a Catho- 
lic, and as such I was surprised that he would suggest such a 
thing. In the first place Guy de Fontgalland has not been pro- 
claimed a saint by Holy Mother the Church, and therefore is 
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not eligible for public veneration as a patron for the Negro 
Apostolate. 

Furthermore, I cannot see where Mr. Wittkofski finds 
grounds for suggesting Guy de Fontgalland as patron for the 
Negro Apostolate, even if he were a saint. There is nothing 
in the child’s life to warrant that he had the desire to be a mis- 
sioner, let alone a preference to do apostolic work among the 
Negroes. 

Moreover, I gather from Mr. Wittkofski’s letter that he 
thinks the Church has not yet proclaimed any saint as patron 
of the Negroes. If he does think that way he is not quite cor- 
rect, for Pope Leo XIII proclaimed St. Peter Claver special 
patron and protector of the Negroes. The story of the apos- 
tolic work-of St. Peter Claver among the Negro slaves of 
Cartagena, South America, is well known [October 1934 
issue, “The Divinitarian”]. Such a man and saint as he has 
been fitly invoked as Patron of the Negro Apostolate. 


BeprorD, Mass. Ricuarp E, Cooper. 


CATHOLIC HOSPITALS AGAIN 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In reference to the letters in the July and October THE 
Sicn on “forced religion in Catholic hospitals,” I would like 
to say a few words. I was in training for three years in a 
Catholic hospital, and I must say that I never received Com- 
munion after having broken my fast—for fear of incurring the 
displeasure of the Superintendent of Nurses or the Superin- 
tendent of the hospital. If I broke my fast, I went to the 
Superintendent of Nurses and explained why I broke it. And 
as for getting up at the “ungodly” hour of 5:30 on Sunday, I 
don’t think there was one of our class that ever experienced 
any ill-effects from it. And there were quite a number of girls 
who went to Mass and received every morning. I found the 
Sisters very reasonable and fair, with few exceptions. If you 
care to publish this letter I would be glad for you to do so. 
I feel sorry for any Sisters that have a training school. I 
have heard so many unjust statements—things that I knew 
were not true. 


Atton, ILL. SALLIE McKenny, R.N. 


DR. HEALY AND HIS INTERPRETATION OF MATT. 8:14 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 

In the October issue of THE S1GN you were asked the 
query—‘“were ali the Apostles married except St. John, or 
were they all single except St. Peter?” In your reply to 
this query you state: “in the Gospels there is no mention 
of any of the Apostles having been married except St. Peter” 
(Matt. 8:14). This passage reads as follows: “When Jesus 
was come into Peter’s house He saw his wife’s mother lying 
sick of the fever, and He touched her hand, and the fever 
left her, and she arose and ministered to them.” 

Now in reading these two verses of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
carefully they plainly tell that St. Peter’s wife was not 
present on that occasion, for if present she would not permit 
her mother, so miraculously healed, “to minister to them.” 
You quote St. Jerome in saying: “Peter was the only 
Apostle who had been married, and that he left his wife 
when he obeyed the call of Christ.” One remembers that 
Peter’s marriage was valid—(there were no civil marriages 
at that period, it was always the Jewish priest who per- 
formed the ceremony—the priest of the Tribe of Aaron). 
And if Peter’s marriage was invalid, Christ would not have 
called him to the Apostolate, for He said: “I have come that 
the law may be fulfilled.” “Order is Heaven’s first law”’— 
as the Catholic poet says. Hence it is clear from the narra- 
tive given by Matt. 8:14 that Peter’s wife had died before 
he was called to the Apostolate—St. Jerome to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This is the interpretation given by one of the most il- 
lustrious of the Irish hierarchy—Most Rev. John Healy, 
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Archbishop of Tuam. As there are few of your readers at 
the present day familiar with his history, I may state that 
he led in all his classes in Maynooth College, even with a 
solus in some of them. He was ordained in 1863, and after 
his ordination taught Latin and Greek in the Diocesan Col- 
lege. In 1878 there were two chairs vacant in Maynooth 
and his bishop requested him to seek one of them. On the 
appointed day he appeared. The first chair was that of 
Rhetoric, and he won the chair of Rhetoric. The next 
chair was that of Dogmatic Theology. He won that also. 
He had his choice of either, and he selected Dogmatic 
Theology. 

While at Maynooth he had a written controversy with 
the illustrious Dr. John Henry Newman on some philo- 
sophical questions. Dr. Newman was a contributor to the 
London Tablet, published by Cardinal Vaughn. When the 
contribution of Dr. Newman appeared it did not seem sound 
philosophy in the eyes of the Maynooth faculty, so Dr. 
Healy was asked to respond to Dr. Newman. Dr. Healy 
responded in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, edited by 
the Maynooth faculty. The controversy lasted for many 
months, as both periodicals were issued monthly. Dr. Healy 
had the last word. As Dr. Newman—he was not then a 
cardinal—did not respond, so the debate ended. 

Conipetent critics in Ireland and some even in England 
gave second place to Dr. Newman in that debate of “master- 
mind” contenders. It must have been the first time that the 
great Oratorian met an opponent worthy of his steel and 
who compelled him to cease the conflict. England since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth could by force of might keep 
Ireland in bondage. But in the intellectual field the Jnsula 
Sanctorum et Doctorum was always triumphant, as in the 
case of Dr. Newman and Dr. Healy. 

As far back as 1894 at a clerical conference I heard Dr. 
Healy expound Matt. 8:14, in which he asserted that “the 
context clearly shows that Peter’s wife had died before he 
was called to the Apostolate.” Dr. Healy died March 16, 
1918. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


£££. 


LYNCHINGS DURING 1934 


Epitor or THE SIGN: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1934. I find according to the records compiled in 
the Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee 
Institute that there were 15 persons lynched in 1934. This is 
13 less than the number 28 for 1933; 7 more than the number 
8 for 1932; 2 more than the number 13 for 1931; and 6 less 
than the number 21 for 1930. Eight of the persons lynched were 
in the hands of the law; 3 were taken from jails and 5 from offi- 
cers of the law outside of jails. 

There were 51 instances in which officers of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Seven of these were in Northern and Western 
States and 44 in Southern States. In 46 of the instances the 
prisoners were removed or the guards augmented or other 
precautions taken. In the 5 other instances, armed force was 
used to repel the would-be lynchers. A total of 74 persons— 
14 white men, 57 Negro men and 3 Negro women, were thus 
saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the 15 persons lynched, all were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were: attempted rape, 4; rape, 2; murder, 2; wound- 
ing man in altercation, 1; associating with white woman, 1; 
striking man, 1; writing insulting letter, 1; talking disre- 
spectfully, 1; insulting women, 1; implicating others in a 
charge of stealing turpentine and bootlegging it, 1. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each State are as follows: Alabama, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 6; Tennessee, 1; and 
Texas, l. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. R. R. Morton. 
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Bishop O’Gara’s Consecration | 


Complete details of this important event were delayed in reaching THE SIGN 


because of conditions in Hunan. Red armies poured in upon the Passionist Mission 
district. Two Missions were completely destroyed. Several of the Fathers barely 
escaped with their lives, losing everything they had. Latest reports give the assur- 


ance that government troops have driven off the Communists. 


H ANKOW is somewhat of a strange 
paradox. A treaty port of central 
China where West meets East in inquir- 
ing fellowship; where a modern civili- 
zation merges with an ancient culture; 
where the wisdom of the poet’s gentle 
admonition—‘“Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor the last to lay the 
old aside’—perhaps, is not fully appre- 
iated. Be that as it may, the paradox 
reaches into spheres of life of another 
kind. In the Catholic World, this pagan 
ity is, in ecclesiastical parlance, a “Mis- 
ionary Country”—that is, a country in 
which the hierarchy is only imperfectly 
established. As such, in common with 
all foreign missions, it is traditionally 
styled, “An Out-Mission of Rome”; a 
quasi-parish (I beg the indulgence of 
the Canonist) of the diocese of Rome: 
1 moral body, a family so to speak, in 
the process of formation, taking her 
character, traditions and customs from 
her parent diocese. On occasion, these 
Out-Missions of Rome can take on a 
decidedly Roman aspect. Especially, 
when all roads—river, rail and _ air, 
lead to this particular Out-Mission. 
However, Hankow still remains a for- 
eign mission. And when Holy Mother 
Church displays her rare, liturgical 
gem of Episcopal consecration in the 
center of the Yangtse Valley—sur- 
rounded by picturesque, pagan pagodas, 
symbolic of the native life in the hills 





By Ronald Norris, C.P. 


below—it is a classic not soon to be 
forgotten. 

On the Feast of Christ the King, 
October 28th, 1934, Monsignor Cuth- 
bert O’Gara, C.P., was consecrated 
Bishop. The impressive ceremony took 
place in the Cathedral of St. Joseph, 
Hankow, China. H. E. Abp. Marius 
Zanin, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to 


China, officiated at the Solemn Pontif- 
H. E. Bp. Eugene Massi, 


ical Mass. 





HIS EXCELLENCY ARCHBISHOP MARIUS 

ZANIN, APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO CHINA, 

WHO CONSECRATED BISHOP CUTHBERT 
O'GARA, C.P. 
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O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic of Hankow, 
was Senior Assistant Bishop. H. E. Bp. 
Raphael Palazzi, O.F.M., Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Hengchow, Hunan, was Junior 
Assistant Bishop. V. Rev. Flavian 
Mullins, C.P., assisted as the Archpriest 
and Notary; the Consecrator’s Deacons 
of Honor were V. Rev. Alphonse Schnu- 
senburg, O.F.M., Delegate General of 
the Franciscans in China, and V. Rev. 
Yu Pin, D.D., National Director Gen- 
eral of Catholic Action. The Ministers 
of the Solemn Pontifical Mass were 
V. Rev. Maurice Connaughton, O.F.M., 
Vicar Delegate of Wuchang, and Rev. 
Raphael Vance, C.P. Some _ twelve 
Bishops and eight Prefects—all dressed 
in prelatial regalia, assisted in the sanc- 
tuary, together with that extraordinary 
native layman, Hon. Joseph Lo Pa 
Hong, who has received several papal 
decorations. 


MMEDIATELY outside the altar 

rail high civil officials, consular corps 
and naval commanders, representing the 
six major nations—all in the formal dress 
of office and rank—had places of honor. 
Next, in seats reserved for the clergy 
and religious: Vicar Delegates, Re- 
ligious Superiors, Mission Procurators, 
Missionaries, the various Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods—among the latter, our 
splendid Sisters of Charity and Sisters 
of St. Joseph. The remaining expanse 
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of pews, in fact, all the available foot- 
space of that vast cathedral, was thickly 
crowded with native faithful. The Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Chang, D.D.., Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Puchi, Hupeh, preached an in- 
structive and eloquent sermon (an ap- 
preciative audience, even in China, is 
a proof of eloquence) on the Episcopate. 

The Ceremony of Consecration— 
deeply impressive and highly colorful-— 
began promptly at nine-thirty Sunday 
morning. As the procession from the 
episcopal residence entered the massive 
cathedral, the choir (native seminarians 
and Franciscan students) broke forth 
in the ringing pzans of that glorious 
antiphon, “Sacerdos and Pontifex.” 
Whilst the procession passed up the 
center aisle of the Cathedral, the 
thronged faithful knelt in deep rever- 
ence to receive the blessing of the Papal 


Delegate. 
Preliminary to the Mass itself, a most 
interesting scene is now _ enacted, 


namely, the reading of the Apostolic 
Mandate. (Remember that the conse- 
cration of a Bishop is the exclusive 
right of the Sovereign Pontiff ; it cannot 
be performed without a Mandate ex- 
plicitly given by His Holiness. When 
the Consecration takes place outside of 
Rome, an _ official letter—popularly 
known as “Bulls,” a name from the 
Latin word for the disk-like leaden seal 
attached to all important Papal Docu- 
ments—is sent by the Pope to the Bishop 
Elect, notifying him of his appointment 
and authorizing him to select his con- 
secrator and co-consecrators. This 
Papal Letter contains the Apostolic 
Mandate referred to. With the con- 
secrating prelate seated at the middle 
of the altar, facing the Bishop Elect, 
the Senior Assistant Bishop turns to 
the Consecrator, and requests that the 
Bishop Elect be promoted to the Epis- 
copate. The consecrating Bishop then 
asks whether he has the Apostolic 
Mandate; the Senior Assistant replies 
in the affirmative. The Officiating Con- 
secrator then directs that it be pub- 
licly read. Forthwith the Notary of 
the Consecrator reads aloud the Apostolic 
Mandate. Satisfied that the Vicar of 
Christ has made known his Apostolic 
Will, the Consecrating Prelate prays a 
solemn “Thanks be to God.” 


OLLOWING the traditional exam- 

ination of the Bishop Elect, the Sol- 
emn Mass itselfi—celebrated both by the 
Bishop Elect and the Consecrator—is be- 
gun. After the Epistle of the Mass, the 
Consecrator invites those around him to 
beseech God to bestow the abundance 
of His Grace upon the Bishop Elect. 
Then the Bishop Elect, the Consecrator 
and the two Co-consecrators prostrate 
themselves before the altar in humble 
supplication, whilst the chanters storm 
the battlements of heaven with that mil- 
itant prayer of invocation, the Litany 





of the Saints. The most important part 
of the consecration ceremonies is about 
to take place. The Litany finished, the 
consecrating Bishop stands before the 
altar facing the Elect-about-to-be-con- 
secrated, who is kneeling. Aided by his 
two assistant Bishops, the Prelate lays 
the open book of the Gospels upon the 
neck and shoulders of the one to be 
consecrated. All three then touch with 
both hands the head of the candidate, 
saying: “Receive the Holy Ghost.” 
(The simple and essential rite by which 
the Episcopal Order is conferred, is 
precisely this imposition of hands with 
the words of Christ: “Receive the Holy 
Ghost.”) In consequence of this sac- 
ramental rite, the newly consecrated 
Bishop becomes a divinely appointed 
member of the Episcopal Hierarchy and 
a successor of the Apostles of Christ. 
The rich beauty of Church Liturgy is 
now revealed in the anointing of the 
newly consecrated Bishop with Holy 
Chrism. Whilst the sanctuary and the 
choir vie with each other in begging the 
Pentecostal Gifts of the Divine Paraclete 
with the eloquence of that most famous 


J XA 
OLLOWING the Consecration of 
Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., 

H. E. the Apostolic Delegate presided 

over a meeting of Bishops at Hankow. 

At the conclusion of this conference, 

a public procession of the Blessed 

Sacrament was held for the first time 

through the streets of Hankow. Every 

courtesy was shown by the civil and 
military authorities. Thousands of 
pagans stood in wonder and asked 

(of the Delegate): ““What is he carry- 

ing?” It is hoped that they will soon 

learn that to Christ in the Blessed 

Sacrament, all men are His children. 


— 4 


of Hymns, “Veni Creator Spiritus,” the 
Consecrator, seated before the middle of 
the altar, anoints with Holy Chrism, the 
head and the hands (palms) of the new 
Bishop kneeling before him. 

Listen to the profound pathos of that 
prayer which is said at the anointing the 
head of the new Bishop: “May this (Holy 
Chrism), O Lord, flow abundantly upon 
his head, may this run down upon his 
cheeks, may this extend unto the ex- 
tremities of his whole body, so that in- 
wardly he may, be filled with the power 
of Thy Spirit, and outwardly may be 
clothed with that same Spirit. May con- 
stant faith, pure love, sincere piety 
abound in him. May his feet by Thy 
gift be beautiful for announcing the 
glad tidings of peace, for announcing the 
glad tidings of Thy good things. Grant 
to him, O Lord, the ministry of recon- 














ciliation in word and in deed, in the 
power of signs and of wonders. Let his 
speech and his preaching be not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom, but 
in the showing of the spirit and of 
power. 

“Give to him, O Lord, the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, so-that he may make 
use of, not boast of, the power which 
Thou bestowed unto edification, not unto 
destruction. Whatsoever he shall bind 
upon earth, let it be bound likewise in 
heaven, and whatsoever he shall loose 
upon earth, let it likewise be loosed in 
heaven. Whose sins he shall retain, let 
them be retained, and do Thou remit the 
sins of whomsoever he shall remit. Let 
him who shall curse him, himself be ac- 
cursed, and let him who shall bless him, 
be filled with blessings. Let him be the 
faithful and prudent servant whom Thou 
dost set, O Lord, over Thy household, so 
that he may give them food in due sea- 
son, and prove himself a perfect man. 
May he be untiring in his solicitude, fer- 
vent in spirit. May he detest pride, cherish 
humility and truth, and never desert it, 
overcome either by flattery or by fear. 
Let him not put light for darkness, nor 
darkness for light; let him not call evil 
good, nor good evil. May he be a debtor 
to the wise and to the foolish, so that he 
may gather fruit from the progress of all. 
Grant to him, O Lord, an episcopal chair 
for ruling Thy Church and the people 
committed to him. Be his authority, be 
his power, be his strength. Multiply 
upon him Thy blessing and Thy grace, 
so that by Thy gift he may be fitted for 
always obtaining Thy mercy, and by Thy 
grace may he be faithful.” 


FTER the bestowal of the crosier, 
ring and book of the Gospels, the 
Consecrator and the new Bishop continue 
with Mass. The liturgy with which Holy 
Mother Church has clothed the unending 
tragedy of Calvary is ever a ceremony of 
august beauty ; with the added dignity and 
pomp of Solemn Pontifical Mass, it is a 
thing of liturgical magnificence and ma- 
jesty; however, when the Consecrating 
Prelate and newly consecrated Bishop 
both celebrate this Solemn Pontifical 
Mass of Consecration, it is a liturgical 
classic not soon to be forgotten. At the 
same altar both read the Gospel of the 
Feast, that grand revelation of Christ be- 
fore Pilate, “I ama King.” After the new 
Bishop has presented to his Consecrator 
the traditional gifts of two lighted 
torches, two loaves of bread, and two 
small barrels of wine, both make the sac- 
rificial offering of bread and wine. Dur- 
ing the Preface of the Mass, both cele- 
brants sing of the Kingship of Christ; 
giving us an insight into the sublime na- 
ture of that Kingdom of which Christ is 
the King: “... an eternal and universal 
kingdom, a kingdom of truth and life, a 
kingdom of holiness and grace, a king- 
dom of justice, love and peace.” 
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Then comes the sacred moment of 
Consecration when the officiating Prel- 
ate and the new Bishop both pronounce 
those words of Christ—the heart and 
core of Holy Mass; the Pearl of Great 
Price for which all this elaborate liturgy 
of Pontifical Mass is but a setting, how- 
ever beautiful—that enthrones the King 
of Kings on the throne of the altar. Dur- 
ing the Divine Presence, these two Pon- 
tificating Prelates offer up. the Divine 
Victim, and proclaim God’s Supreme 
Dominion—all in prayers tremendously 
solemn and ancient. Finally, perfecting 
the Sacrificial Offering at Communion, 
both consume the Sacred Species, each 
in turn partaking of the Sacred Host 
and Chalice. The Last Blessing of the 
Mass is finally imparted by the Conse- 
crating Prelate for not until the new 
Bishop receives the full insignia of the 
Episcopate, does he impart the Last 
Blessing. 

The formal bestowal of the Episcopal 
Insignia—crosier, ring, mitre and gloves 
—is an impressive and symbolic rite. In 
conferring the crosier or pastoral staff, 
the Consecrator, seated before the altar, 
hands the new Bishop, kneeling before 
him, this symbol of his Shepherdhood 
over the flock committed to his care. Next 
the Pontifical ring is placed on the finger 
of the new Bishop, after which the mitre 
is bestowed. Finally the Episcopal gloves 
are put on his hands accompanied by a 


prayer, as in the case of the other insig- 


lia. 


HE final scene of this brilliant cere- 

mony immediately followed: the 
formal and triumphant enthronement of 
the new Bishop. The consecrating Bishop 
took Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara by the right 
hand, the Senior co-consecrator holding 
him by the left hand, and led him to the 
altar and there enthroned him. Seated on 
the faldstool, vested in full pontificals— 
buskins, sandals, gloves, dalmatic, tunicle, 
ring, pectoral’ cross, and with pastoral 
staff in hand—the newly consecrated 
Bishop faced the clergy and faithful. For 
him undoubtedly it was a moment of high 
triumph and, in a personal sense, sacred 
humiliation. Amid the resounding exalta- 
tion of that sacred hymn of joy and 
thanksgiving, the “Te Deum,” he passed 
through the Cathedral, and, for the first 
time, imparted to the faithful his Epis- 
copal blessing. Returning to the altar he 
gave the Last Blessing of the Mass—now 
with three signs of the cross. Finally ad- 
vancing towards the Consecrator, he 
raised his voice three times, genuflecting 
each time, in that brief but blessed saluta- 
tion—fraught with so much meaning— 
“Ad multos annos.” All three Bishops re- 
ceived the new member of the hierarchy 
with the kiss of peace. Both Celebrants 
then recited the last Gospel of St. John. 
Finally with the ringing echoes of a tri- 
umphant recessional—a fitting finale to 
the majestic drama of the august Sacrifice 


FIREWOOD IS SO SCARCE THAT DRIED GRASS 

IS GATHERED IN PARTS OF CHINA AS FUEL. 

THE YOUNG LADY OF THE PROMINENT 

BRAIDS IS COLLECTING GRASS WITH A BAM- 
BOO RAKE 


and Sacrament of Sacred Orders—the 
brilliant ceremony of Bishop O’Gara’s 
Episcopal Consecration is brought to a 
close. To our new Bishop—“Ad multos 
et faustissimos annos !” 

On the evening of his C«asecration, a 
dinner was held in his honor at the Pas- 
sionist Procure. By reason of the dis- 
tinguished guests invited, the dinner took 
on a rather formal, in fact, a definite 
ecclesiastico-diplomatic character. The 
fact that H. E. the Apostolic Delegate 
was making his first visit to Central 
China, determined the formal character 
of the dinner—at which the high officials 
of State would meet the Papal Delegate. 
Only one who has lived in this Asiatic 
Treaty Port can appreciate the truth in 
the exaggeration that Hankow—with its 
foreign concessions, consular corps and 
gunboats of all the important naval pow- 
ers at anchor along the Yangtse River— 
is more international than Geneva, and 
more formal than the Court of St. James! 


HE guests, some fifty in all, gathered 

around a U-shaped banquet table. 
Under a huge Passionist Shield, sat H.E. 
Abp. Marius Zanin, D.D., Apostolic Del- 
egate to China—guest of highest honor— 
and H.E. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., the new 
Bishop and host. At the left of the Papal 
Delegate sat H.E. Marshal Chang Hsao 
Liang, Vice Commander in Charge of 
China’s National Army. Then in order 
of dignity sat H.E. General Chiang Chun, 
Governor of Hupeh (the Province or 
State of which Hankow is the most im- 
portant city), H.E. Bishop Massi, 
O.F.M. Vicar Apostolic of Hankow, the 
Hon. W. Timann (German Consul Gen- 
eral), Doyen of the Consular Body, and 
Sir Meyrick Hewlett, K.C.M.G., British 
Consul General (now High Foreign Ad- 
viser General to Chiang Kai Shih). 


Along the parallel sides of the U-shaped 
dining table sat the other guest of honor: 
H.E. General Shen Tsouton, Director of 
Foreign Affairs, Hon. Dr. T. C. Wu, 
Mayor of Hankow; the Consul-Generals 
and the Naval Commanders, representing 
the six leading nations; T.E. The Most 
Rev. Bishops and Rt. Rev. Prefects Ap- 
ostolic, representing the Hierarchy, na- 
tive and foreign, of China (mostly 
Hunan and Hupeh Ordinaries); YV. 
Rev. Vicar Delegates and V. Rev. Re- 
ligious Superiors of the Orders, Congre- 
gations and Mission Societies of Hunan 
and Hupeh Missions; the V. Rev. 
Joseph Murphy, S.V.D., and Rey. 
Francis Clougherty, O.S.B., Rector and 
Rector Emeritus, respectively, of the 
Catholic University, Peiping; V. Rev. 
Joseph Dietz, M.M., Secretary and Ad- 
ministrator of the Synodal Commis- 
sion and V. Rev. Bonaventure Pelo- 
quin, O.F.M., Moderator of the Apos- 
tolicum and Kuanghaopao; V. Rev. 
Yu Pin, D.D., National Director General 
of Catholic Action, and Interpreter for 
the Apos. Delegate; Hon. Joseph Lo Pa 
Hong (among other titles too numerous 
to enumerate), President of Catholic Ac- 
tion in China. Our own Passionist Fa- 
thers present were V. Rev. William 
Westhoven, V. Rev. Flavian Mullins, 
Rev. Dominic Langenbacher, Rev. Ra- 
phael Vance, Rev. Dunstan Thomas, Rev. 
Jeremiah McNamara, Rev. Linus Lom- 
bard and Rev. Ronald Norris. 


COSMOPOLITICAL gathering, 

this. That mark of the Church, Uni- 
versal, shone brilliantly, emphasized by 
the international score of prelates present 
—leaders drawn from ten nations to lead 
the foreign legions of the Church in the 
far-flung outposts of Asia. From the be- 
ginning of the dinner, this Catholic note 
became vocal in a symphony of tongues— 
Chinese, English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Latin (and a good few 
were possessed of the remarkable gift of 
these seven tongues). A splendid Esper- 
anto of spirit, a noble esprit de corps, with 
its free and genial flow of souls, perimeat- 
ed the banquet. The occasion brought to 
the surface that fine respect, large under- 
standing and sympathy of purpose—all 
those finer and blessed things within the 
gift of noble souls. What is of greatest 
importance is that the occasion bid power- 
fully toward a large respect and an en- 
hanced prestige for Holy Mother Church 
in China. 

On the completion of the last course, 
V. Rev. Joseph Murphy, S.V.D., ably 
filled the role of toastmaster. The toast to 
the “guests” was offered by the host, H.E. 
Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., Vicar Apostolic 
of Shenchow, Hunan. The Bishop 
thanked the guests for the honor of their 
presence. After paying his tribute of 
gratitude to Holy Mother Church—who 
had that day bestowed upon him one of 
the highest honors within her gift—he 
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acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
Passionist Congregation through which 
he had been made a priest, a missionary, 
and following whose request to the Holy 
See, a bishop. The toastmaster called 
for a toast to the “Republic of China,” 
which was answered in Chinese by the 
Vice-Commander of China’s National 
Army, H. E. Marshal Chang Hsao 
Liang. Having congratulated the new 
Bishop, the young Marshal took occa- 
sion to assure the Apostolic Delegate 
and the Hierarchy present of China’s 
respect for, and appreciation of the 
work of the Catholic Church in China. 

The toast to the “Consular Body” 
was answered by the Doyen of the 
Consular Corps, Hon. W. Timann, Ger- 
man Consul General. He neatly pointed 
out that East and West have met on 
such occasion in an atmosphere of beau- 
tiful friendliness and sympathy of pur- 
pose. Answering for the “Hierarchy 
of China,” H. E. Bishop Eugene Massi, 
O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic of Hankow, 


voiced (in Italian) the congratulations 
of the Hierarchy of China, and wel- 
comed the new Bishop into its Episcopal 
fold. In response to a toast to “Catholic 
Action in China,” Hon. Joseph Lo Pa 
Hong outlined in vigorous Chinese— 
for the benefit of the Chinese officials 
present—the nature and purpose of 
Catholic Action in China. V. Rev. 
William Westhoven, C.P., Religious 
Superior, spoke on behalf of the Pas- 
sionists in China and of the Congrega- 
tion. For his fellow missionaries of the 
Vicariate of Shenchow, that far-flung 
yet beloved outpost of the Faith, he 
pledged their untiring service and de- 
votion. Finally the toastmaster offered 
the toast to the “Sovereign Pontiff.” 
This was answered in Latin by the 
Papal Delegate, H. E. Abp. Zanin, D.D. 
Having heartily congratulated the new 
Bishop, he pointed out that the spiritual 
bond that unites the Consecrator and the 
Consecrated was, in the present in- 
stance, emphasized by reason of the fact 


that this occasion was his first Con- 
secration. To the Hierarchy present he 
spoke in ringing tones of his triumphant 
entry into Hankow. And to the Chinese 
officials present he paid an eloquent 
tribute of gratitude for fine respect and 
thousand courtesies shown the Delegate 
of the Vicar of Christ—a happy portent 
this, for the Church in China. 

A short time after the banquet, on the 
occasion of reading the Pope’s radio- 
gram, in which the Holy Father sent 
his Apostolic Benediction to the new 
Bishop—the Apostolic Delegate, elated 
and gratified over the celebrations on 
the day of the Consecration, repeated 
his hearty congratulations to Bishop 
O’Gara. The Bishop took the occasion 
to tell His Excellency that he counted 
it an honor and privilege to be able thus 
to show any respect and devotion that 
might enhance the prestige of the Vicar 
of Christ; pointing out that in this he 
was but following a cherished tradition 
of the Passionist Congregation. 





Paotsing Chronicle - 


“ 

Rus is still holding out on you, 
Luke,” I said to my servant, after read- 
ing the mail just in from Shenchow. 
Ever since I have opened negotiations 
with the Sisters at the request of Luke 
to sound out whether Tien Margaret, 
one of the girls, would have him for a 
husband, Luke has been asking me how 
matters stand. The middleman says, “In 
regard to the contemplated espousals, I 
am fed up. Either the dame consents or 
not. Nothing she has said so far can be 
construed as a definite answer. I'll ask 
her again and then let you know later 
on why all this delay was occasioned.” 
Luke merely smiled. Probably he knows 
her little game. Maidens must appear 
unwilling at first to consent to a pro- 
posal, though their hearts are all aflutter 
at the prospect of a catch. It would be 
unpardonable vulgarity in them to show 
their feelings. The middleman can make 
an impression on the future bride by 
detailing the proposer’s good qualities, 
excellent family connections, and his 
Position with the priest, to the willing 
ears of the listening lady. Of course she 
does not believe all he says. 
Furthermore the young man, in ask- 
ing for the lady’s hand, has considered 
her from a possible choice of many as 
worthy of him. Here we have delicate 
flattery combined with independence 
which means — either take me or not. 


By Dunstan Thomas, C.P. 


Thus his face is saved if the lady’s will 
isn’t moved. If the middleman says he 
is disgusted because Margaret is slow 
in giving her answer, I too, feel piqued. 
But upon giving the matter more serious 
thought I realize that there may be some- 
thing in Margaret’s delay. Probably she 
knows that Luke isn’t strong. It is true 
he isn’t a physical giant, but neither is 
he going around on crutches. So as the 
days come and go and we try to construe 
the delay as a veiled consent, I smile to 
myself thinking that Chinese maidens, 
though appearing shy and demure, are 
really a power to reckon with. 

» * * * * 


“It seems you are no sooner in school 
than it is time to graduate. You have 
become one of the grown-ups of the 
school family. The hardest thing you 
will find to break with are the associa- 
tions you have made throughout the 
years with the teachers and your clagss- 
mates. There is joy in your hearts to- 
day because of your success in your 
studies. Think what lost opportunities 
there would have been for many of you, 
hadn’t the Mission continued this splen- 
did school. You are indebted first of 
all to the priest for maintaining this 
school and secondly for his generosity 
in providing the banquet. It is most 
likely the last time you will be gathered 


together. The rain has spoiled the class 
picture, but that can be remedied later 
on,” said the Magistrate of our city who 
was the first to address the nine grad- 
uates of the Mission school on the after- 
noon of July 26th, the Feast of St. Ann. 


HE Board of Education was there, 

also the Colonel of the Army, besides 
the three Principals of the city schools. 
All brought presents for the graduates 
and they were on display on a table un- 
der the speaker’s desk. Tiger, our dog, 
was the self-appointed guardian of them 
and lay on the floor surveying proceed- 
ings. He is one of our “gate crashers” 
when there is a gathering in the school 
hall. Clarisse, our pet goose, is another, 
but this time she couldn’t climb the steps. 
It is just as well. A goose at a gradua- 
tion would be a comedy on education. 
Later on if sentiment doesn’t overpower 
us to spare her, she will come to the hall 
on a platter. After the speeches came 
the inspection of the handiwork in Ex- 
hibition Hall. The boys excel in Chinese 
and English composition and also in 
drawing and painting. As my eyes fol- 
lowed along the tables I caught sight of 
three “Babe Ruths” done in charcoal, 
pencil and water colors. It struck me 
rather queer why the “Babe” should 
draw so much attention but I soon 
learned from the young artists, who 
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asked me “Isn’t he a warrior,” pointing 
to the bat he held. “Yes, he is one,” I 
replied. 


* * * * * * 


Great is the joy of our Mission boys, 
that the vacation is here. They 
were cheated out of two weeks this year, 
with classes running into late July. 
However, we are making up for lost 
time by having an extra outing every 
week. With lessons over for a while, 
I can now find leisure for correcting 
their Latin Mass prayers. There is also 
the singing to go over. Then a very im- 
portant thing for the comfort of the 
Missionary, cleaning house. My win- 
dows will sparkle once more with re- 
flected light, and the cobwebs, the ac- 
cumulation of several months, will no 
longer be a snare for mosquitoes. 


now 


* x + * * * 


Modern progress in China is shat- 
tering many an age-old superstition. 
The surveying and building of new 
roads and widening of the streets are 
doing much to lessen the popular belief 
in the spirits inhabiting the wind and 
the rain. There has been strife without 
end between neighbors, resulting from 
this vain belief. We, who have had ex- 
perience in building, well know what an 
important part superstition plays in the 
lives of the Chinese. If you put up a 
building on a vacant lot opposite your 
neighbor he claims that you are tres- 
passing on his wind and rain. You build 
a dyke to protect your property from 
flood. The property lies along a creek 
into which some distance ahead juts a 
hill. Your neighbor’s rice fields lie off 


to the right. He won’t build a dyke to 
protect his property nor will he, much 
less, allow you to blast away the jutting 
hill, where the furiously onrushing 
waters gathered from a hundred freshets 
up valley in the Springtime, strike and 
disperse over his fields. Nothing may 
be done to antagonize the spirits in the 
wind and rain, otherwise you will rue it. 

Your neighbor, if rich and influential, 
can get redress in the courts, but if he 
isn’t a power to reckon with, the matter 
is dropped for the time being until he 
gets his second wind, as it were, and 
then matters are settled to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties, though you may be 
sure that money has changed hands in 
settlement. Nobody is less superstitious 
than the Government. Whether you are 
influential or not, you are powerless to 
resist the march of progress and must 
therefore submit with good grace to the 
digging away of your fields, the removal 
of the family graves, and the disman- 
tling of the ancestral home. The com- 
mon good comes first. We are watching 
with keen interest the construction of 
the new road in our territory. Hope is 
held out that it will be completed in a 
few years. With the new era of travel- 
ling by auto it won’t mean totally aban- 
doning old Dobbin or the chair. The 
periodic floods will even hold up these 
modes of travelling. 


* * * * * * 


NE can’t blame the weather for 
everything which happens to go 
wrong, at least not because there were no 
communions this morning. I won- 
dered why Chang Paul slipped up in the 
prayers. It couldn’t have been that he had 


lost several nights’ sleep watching at his 
sick grandmother’s bedside and the worry 
consequent to it which was preoccupy- 
ing his mind. Nor could it be that he 
was tired from the long walk 
which made him doze off in the church, 
The distraction came because he was 
to become engaged that day. So I let 
the slip-up pass unnoticed. The day 
one’s fiancée hands over the promises 
that she will marry you, is the first step 
in consolidating the marriage. Along 
with the promises there are presents for 
the bride-elect and the banquet for the 
middlemen. It is always an event for the 
public to view the gifts which are being 
sent to the bride. Everybody in the 
Vicinity troops around the carrying 
stands. Chang Paul had two stands, 
There were two legs of pork, pleasing 
for their plumpness, hanging from one 
end, while two live ducks dangled from 
the other. Underneath in neatly ar- 
ranged rows, were new paper bills 
weighted down with copper pennies to 
keep the erring winds from wafting 
them away. The greatest object of 
curiosity and appraisal was the second 
stand with its bolts of cloth and the 
bride’s ear-rings lying on the brightest 
color. This was the bride’s pre-nuptial 
trousseau. A second and more elaborate 
one will lend color to the wedding day. 
At last the carriers are off, preceded 
by salvos of firecrackers along the street 
to the Lo home. Paul is happy but I 
don’t think Luke is. He got his answer 
from Margaret and it was a decided 
“No.” “Isn’t she particular?” I said to 
him by way of consolation. “There are 
others,” he replied nonchalantly. His 
heart is by no means broken. 





Always A Stranger 


Propasty the most frequent con- 
sideration of one who lives permanently 
among the people of an alien race is that 
he must ever remain a foreigner. Even 
though he be less impressionable than 
most men—making no concession what- 
ever to local custom—by very force of 
numbers his adopted people soon cease to 
be strange to him. Contrariwise, no mat- 
ter what concessions he does make, be- 
cause he has not the levelling power of 
numbers behind him, he never ceases 
being strange to his adopted people. This 
understanding of his real status is forced 
upon him whenever newcomers move 
within his vicinity, or he leaves his own 
immediate neighborhood. For, in the first 


By the Sisters of Charity 


event, he commands a more or less rapt 
scrutiny; and, in the second, he creates 
something of a furore. 

But let us be subjective. Some of our 
Sisters have been in China ten years, 
now, and much of their work has been 
along the streets of Shenchow. Yet, going 
from one end of the city to the other, we 
invariably cause comment. Is it summer- 
time, with the thermometer registering 
more than a hundred in the shade? Then 
here are some samples of what we hear: 
“Those foreigners are very stupid wear- 
ing hats this weather. Why don’t they 
take them off ?”—‘“Look at the foreigners 
coming. They must be dead from the 
heat wearing all those clothes.”—*“Per- 


haps that foreigner doesn’t know she 
would be cooler without stockings. Tell 
her, someone.” Or is it during the brief 
and bitter Chinese winter? Then the 
plaint goes this way: “Those foreigners 
don’t dress for the cold. See their wide 
sleeves.” —“What’s wrong with the for- 
eigners that they don’t wear padded 
clothes this time of the year?” If the 
rainy season happens to be upon us, we 
are still discordant. Then it’s: “The 
umbrellas of the foreigners are much too 
small.”—“That foreigner’s skirts are fat 
too long.” An answer rises to our lips, 
but we hold our peace. 

All of the above is not so much to show 
the native attitude toward our habit (you 
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AS THE COMMUNIST HORDES ADVANCED ON SHENCHOW THE SISTERS WERE SENT HUN- 
DREDS OF MILES EASTWARD TO HANKOW. PART OF THIS JOURNEY WAS MADE OVERLAND 
(NOTE THE ROAD!) IN SEDAN CHAIRS 


often hear similar remarks at home 
among our own people) as to emphasize 
that constant label “foreigner.” Perhaps 
this single incident will best illustrate our 
point: After class one day a catechu- 
men remarked to Sister Maria Loretto, 
“T wonder when you preach. You say 
that God made us to know Him, to love 
Him, and to serve Him. I wonder about 
those pagans all over the city. They cer- 
tainly don’t want to know God, neither do 
they want to love Him, nor serve Him.” 
“What of yourself?” Sister asked. “Be- 
fore you decided to enter religion did 
you want to know, love, and serve God ?” 
“No,” answered the woman, “I did not. 
Every day I saw you, too, and remem- 
bered the Catholic Church. But I’d say 
to myself, ‘That foreigner!’ and turn 
away.” 


HINKING in terms of the sensation 
we caused, our stay in Wuki this 
summer was like our first weeks in 
China. It is altogether true that this time 
the sensation was one-sided; for, in es- 
sentials, the Chinese in Wuki and the 
Chinese in Shenchow are naturally alike. 
But we had almost forgotten that we are 
still curiosities to the Chinese! The first 
one to help us remember was a little old 
woman who stopped two Sisters walking 
along a country road. “You foreign 
women,” she said, “how do you see with 
those eyes? Don’t you need a stick to tap 
your way?” At first the Sisters didn’t un- 
derstand. It wasn’t until they had asked a 
few questions that they realized she had 
never before seen blue eyes. All in her 
experience had been dark brown or black, 
so she supposed that both Sisters were af- 
flicted with a pair of cataracts. 
Thereafter, we weren’t allowed to for- 
get our identity. One pagan did her part 
by remarking, in a confidential moment, 


that she thought the first foreign Sister 
she saw was a man. “And do you know 
what I said to my husband when later he 
tried to tell me that she was a woman?” 
she asked, chuckling as over a good joke. 
“T said to him, ‘How can such a creature 
be a woman, one with those feet and that 
tall?’ ’ Then she gazed down the length 
of her own fifty-odd inches, contemplated 
what in its binding was more hoof than 
foot, and smiled complacently. 

The chief concern of many of the 
pagans we talked with, particularly those 
outside Wuki proper, was our manner of 
life. ‘Where is your husband?” was 
their usual question ; and no assurance of 
ours left them fully convinced that we 
have no husbands. One woman, while our 
Chinese Sister talked long and eloquently 
on the merits and restrictions of the re- 
ligious life, agreed politely with all that 
she said. But Sister had no sooner 





stopped speaking than the woman arched 
an interested eyebrow and, inclining her 
head toward a second Sister nearby, asked 
with a bland smile, “That foreigner there, 
where did you say her husband’s family 
lives ?” 


URING our first weeks especially, 

people from all over the countryside 
flocked into the dispensary—not so much 
for medicine, we guess, as to see what 
had lately come to town. Some of their 
comments were riotously funny to us, 
like that of a toothless old man, bent 
double with age, who told the young boy 
supporting him to look carefully at the 
Sister dispensing medicine. “For she is 
Kuan Yin (the Buddhist goddess of 
Mercy!) and you may never see her 
again,” he explained. Quite different was 
the attitude of the old woman whispering 
behind a fan to her benchmate, “Now is 
the time to get rid of your bedbugs, now 
that the foreigners are here. Just say 
you have the itch, and ask for a bit of 
Lysol.” 

We don’t always like our readymade 
label, but who are we to complain? Even 
the great Patrick of Irish fame must have 
been called “foreigner” many a time 
while evangelizing his adopted people. 
Doesn’t history tell of the four bishops of 
the south who* yielded obedience to him 
only after much argument? “For they 
were unwilling,” says an old account, 
“that anyone but a native of Ireland 
should be acknowledged the ecclesiasti- 
cal patron of the country.” And between 
Patrick and the Irish there was not the 
barrier of color! It is perhaps fair to add 
what an old bard put in the mouth of one 
addressing the* Saint: “There was a 
demon at the butt of every grass-blade in 
Eirinn before thy advent; but at the butt 
of every grass-blade in Eirinn today 
there is an angel.” 





*From The Story of the Irish Race by 
Seumas MacManus. 


THE QUIET WATERS OF THE YUAN WERE TROUBLED RECENTLY BY THE MOVEMENTS OF 


RED ARMIES, PURSUING TROOPS AND FLEEING CITIZENS. 


BOATMEN IN THE ABOVE 


PICTURE ARE POLING UP-STREAM IN HUNAN 




















Let Us Mourn 


for Mexico 


Mexican Children’s Cathechism an Atheistic Chant 


(We are omitting this month our page on Gemma’s League of Prayer, 
because of an interview of vital importance which was published as we 
were going to press. All of our readers, we feel sure, will join us in 
congratulating the New York World-Telegram for this exposé in its 
edition of February 20th, of conditions in Mexico. Mr. F. V. Williams 
is a prominent West Coast newspaper man.) 


N THE golden days when Frank Ward 
O’Malley laboriously typed his way into 
the journalistic legend of Manhattan, while 
Ben Hecht was dropping his “1,001 Nights” 

on a city desk in Chicago, another of that storied 
clan—Frederick Vincent Williams—typewrote 
his path to equal heights on the Coast. 

O'Malley has gone to his reward. Hecht be- 
longs to the talking screen in Long Island City. 
Williams survives as a journalist, a soldier of 
fortune, a ferreting investigator, and he is back 
in town, from Mexico, with a tale. 

“They’ve taken God out of the sky down there,” 
he said today, “and you newspapers up here 
haven’t heard about it.” 

He and Mrs, Williams have returned after 
investigating the surveillance the ruling régime 
enforces. 

“A surveillance that would make your hair 
stand up if you knew about it,” he explained. 

“Here is how God stands in the town of 
Chihuahua. I was there. I was at the opening 
of school. I heard the children say, in salutation: 

“ *Teacher, there is no God.’ 

“My child” the teacher said, ‘there never was 
any God.’” 

That sort of data the former West Coast star 
reporter, hobo, short story writer has brought 
back, and this week he presented, at Washington, 
information to Senator William E. Borah and 
other Senators supporting the resolution for an 
investigation of the Mexican situation to de- 
termine the propriety of severing diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

In Mexico, Mr. Williams said at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt today, he covered the sorry story of 
religious persecution as he had covered news- 


paper stories in the United States in what 
seemed to him a twenty-year stretch of Arabian 
nights. He went in to get the facts. He got 
the guidance of the Liga Nacional, an organiza- 
tion formed to overthrow the present powers. 

He did not mind the regimen. He remembered 
that back on the West Coast before he wrote 
his way to notability he rode thousands of miles 
“blind baggage,” and that nothing ever tasted 
better to him than the “mulligan stew” he ate in 
a “jungle” in the tin can outskirts of Spokane. 

“In the heart of Mexico City,” he said, “I saw 
one night 2,000 rebels gather in a patio around 
the body of a comrade who had been killed by 
the soldiers. Agents for twenty-five blocks 
around guarded them against being found out. 
They had to pay tribute in secret to the martyr, 
and as his body lay on the catafalque, they knelt 
and chanted: 

“Viva Christo Rey.’ ” 
King.) 

It is the Third Internationale of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics that has thus made 
a mass a secret rite, he said, and made school 
children raise their hands in pagan obedience. 

“Russia has spent $18,000,000 in communist 
propaganda down there,” he said. 

“Ammunition for the populace opposing the 
government has been coming in for months. It 
still is coming in, There is going to be fighting 
that you haven’t dreamed of. 

“In fourteen of the twenty-eight states there 
are no priests allowed, or rabbis, or Protestant 
ministers. The people will not stand it any longer 
than they have to wait for enough guns and 
bullets with which to arm and the order to go 
forward.” 


(Long live Christ, the 



































CAMPAIGNING for 
CHRIST IN TEXAS 


By John Joseph Gorrell, K.H.S. 


Te Apostolate for Tolerance in the 
state of Texas hearkens back to the 
days of 1914 when a young secular priest 
began his apostolic work for the cause 
of religion and breaking away the bar- 
riers of bigotry, hatred and prejudice. 
Reverend Francis J. Ledwig had rea- 
soned that if the misinformed and ig- 
norant would not come to the Catholic 
Church for the truth, then we, as Catho- 
lics, must go out into the highways and 
preach Christ Crucified from the street 
corner and other public places. He dedi- 
cated himself to the cause of spreading 
the truth about the Catholic Church and 
set himself to the task of inaugurating 
what he chose to term, “an apostolate of 
tolerance.” 

The task to which he assigned himself 
was to bring the truth to the man of the 
street, to meet intolerance on its own 
ground, His mission was to bring light 
to those who were walking in darkness 
because they had been misguided by false 
prophets. He was conscious of the fact 
that men are eager for the truth and once 
confidence can be engendered into the 
minds of erring brethren, the soil has 
been prepared for tolerance and under- 
standing in the hearts of human kind. 
His was a gospel of love, not of hate. 
His was a brotherhood of man under the 
common fatherhood of God. He rea- 
soned that if he loved God, and his fel- 
lowman also loved God, then he and his 
fellowman should love each other. He 
decided there was one solution to the 
problem and that was to boldly march 
into the camp of bigotry and dispel hate 
and ignorance. 

Thus it was that Father Ledwig be- 
came an apostle of tolerance in the South- 
west, where the Catholic population was 
in the minority and where the vicious 
monster of intolerance had many follow- 
ers. Intolerance thrives on ignorance, 
and many well-meaning people, knowing 
no better, were oftentimes stirred up to 
an intense hate of the Catholic Church 
simply because they knew no better. 
They had permitted their imaginations 
to run wild and became an easy mark 
lor the professional agitator. 

He brought his plan to the Knights of 
Columbus of Texas, who were quick to 
see the efficacy of his ideas. The State 
Council of Texas appointed him as State 
Missionary and his work was given the 





blessing and approbation of Most Rever- 
end Arthur Jerome Drossaerts, D.D. 
The Ordinary of the diocese of San An- 
tonio commanded him to go forth as his 
Plenipotentiary into the nests of bigotry, 
to those places where the Catholic Church 
was least known and deliver his message. 
His crosses were many, yet his work 
had its compensations. Opposition on 
every hand, from ordinary threats and 
heckling to bad eggs and even bullets, 
was his daily lot. His audiences gathered 
largely from curiosity, or in hope of doing 
him some physical or moral harm, rather 
than any desire to know the truth. But 
this missionary never flinched. With the 
courage of a martyr, he has faced his op- 
ponents and he has had the spiritual con- 
solation of seeing intolerance melt away 
before the sun of understanding. Day 
after day saw the number of his hearers 
increase. There came also a greater re- 
spect for his person and for the Church 
of which he was a priest. More than 
once he has seen his crowd of hearers 
assemble hostile and unsympathetic only 
to go away. interested and friendly. 
Father Ledwig found it necessary to meet 
arch-bigots in open public debate at times 
only to make them bow to the truth and 
acknowledge publicly their error. 


E has the happy faculty of express- 
ing the truths of the Catholic 
Church plainly and succintly, so that they 
may be understood by the most simple 
minds. It was his privilege to bring light 
into the darkness of bigotry and expel 
the many foolish ideas of the misguided. 
During the years 1925 and 1926, he trav- 
eled thousands of miles in heat and cold 
in the cause of the apostolate of tolerance. 
In the course of a few months, two hun- 
dred anti-Catholic speakers were forced 
to leave the state of Texas because they 
could no longer thrive upon a misguided 
public. Father Ledwig had brought the 
lamp of truth into the homes of honest 
souls which had been the victims of the 
acrimonious propaganda of false prophets 
marching under the banner of truth. 
During one year Father Ledwig preached 
three hundred and twenty-five sermons 
in the open air, three hundred and fifty 
sermons in Churches and one hundred 
lectures before high school bodies. 
The fame of Father Ledwig as an 
apostle of tolerance went beyond the con- 
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fines of his own state. His indefatigable 
zeal for the cause of the apostolate of 
tolerance brought him nation-wide fame. 
The missionary found the native Texans, 
in fact all southerners, Protestants and 
Catholics alike, fair minded. 


UST as the heyday of the Klan started 

to wane, this missionary was to be 
tried with his greatest cross. His health 
broke and he had to give up the work that 
was his very life. He had to go in search 
of health and rest. He ever kept in his 
mind the high ideals he had set before 
himself and, after a few. years, was able 
to return to the scenes of his former 
labors and begin again the campaign 
against intolerance where he had left off. 
His mission tour. resumed at Pearsall, 
Texas, in June of. 1933, and he has been 
busy since that time. Taking his mes- 
sage to the man of the street, he has 
utilized the great out-of-doors as his 
cathedral church, where he expounds 
Catholic doctrine nightly. Under starry 
skies, great crowds assemble to hear this 
protagonist of positive Catholicism enun- 
ciate the wholesome truths of Catholic 
philosophy. 

Pilate, in one of his conversations with 
the Divine Master, asked: “What is 
truth?” One may well find the answer 
in the study of the mission fields not only 
in Texas but in any of the forty-eight 
states that go to make up this great Re- 
public. When the apostles of intolerance 
and bigotry go forth to fight the Catholic 
Church, they are armed with every pos- 
sible facility to make of their campaign 
a positive success and yet, who can battle 
truth when it has been properly dis- 
seminated ? 

We, as Catholics, have always main- 
tained that Catholicity is a positive force. 
Catholicity is not an “ism’”—therefore, 
“Catholicism” is not the proper term to 
use in reference to the True Church of 
Jesus Christ. The Catholic Church is not 
in schism. It rests upon the pillar and 
support of the truth as taught by Christ 
Himself. He it was who commanded the 
Apostles and their successors, the bishops 
of the Catholic Church, to go forth and 
teach. He gave them the further ordi- 
nance to be watchful in their dioceses to 
see that truth was preached and taught 
at all times. 

Archbishop Drossaerts has always 
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been an advocate of this type of preach- 
ing Catholic doctrine to the man in the 
street. It was on St. John the Baptist 
Day, 1924, speaking of these open air 
missions and their efficacy in eradicating 
ignorance, that he wrote: “Surely it is 
a Catholic charity in one of its best forms 
to try and reach these people and dis- 
abuse their minds and let them see how 
grossly the Church is calumniated and 
how shamefully they themselves are 
being fooled by these anti-Catholic lec- 
turers and vile sheets. I feel that this 
contribution of our diocese to the mis- 
sionary venture will bring God’s bless- 
ing upon us.” 


N this short paragraph we find, com- 
i pletely outlined, the whole idea and 
mission of these campagns for tolerance 
and the dissemination of truth. Per- 
haps in no other diocese of the United 
States have these lectures for non- 
Catholics been so aggressively conducted 
as in the archdiocese of San Antonio. 

Catholicity is an aggressive and posi- 
tive thing. Have Catholics in every part 
of the world given complete evidence of 
the Faith that is in them? Despite the 
Encyclicals of our Holy Father, Pius XI, 
has not the average Catholic concerned 
himself solely with the saving and salva- 
tion of his own soul? Catholics have, 
for the most part, assumed that the 
preaching of the truth about the Catholic 
Church was the part of the priest and 
not the layman. No one may discount 
the power of a good Christian life well 
lived, but we cannot, and must not, stop 
at this. Our call to duty carries us far 
beyond that. It carries us outside the 
walls of our inner self, outside the con- 
fines of our own home. We have the 
solemn obligation of- answering the 
questions of the honest inquirer about 
our faith and its teachings. For the most 
part we have been passive Catholics. We 
have been content to attend to our own 
affairs and let others do in like manner, 
Members of an aggressive Christian 
church, professors of a living and posi- 
tive faith, we have been but passive ad- 
herents. We have always taken the path 
of least resistance. Professing the One, 
True, Catholic and Apostolic Faith, have 
we followed in the footsteps of St. John 
the Baptist, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 

\ugustine, St. Benedict and the legion 
host of Saints that fill the martyrology 
of the Church? 

Realizing that the Catholic Church is 
charged with the task of carrying the 
Gospel to every creature has caused 
Archbishop Drossaerts to promote ac- 
tively these missions to non-Catholics. 
In sending forth one of his diocesan 
priests, Father Francis J. Ledwig, as a 
missionary, he wrote him these lines: 
“We shall follow you with the greatest 
interest in your travels through the vast 
plains of Texas. Our prayers shall not 
fail you. Your task is not an easy one. 





You will meet with physical hardships 
and spiritual desolations. But with God 
all things are possible and your mission, 
with His help, is bound to produce con- 
soling and abundant results.” 

The day is at hand when the Catholic 
Church in the United States must have 
more priests and laymen engaged in this 
particular form of Catholic Action. 
Moreover, the time has definitely ar- 
rived for Catholic lay activity to be 
taught in our parochial schools from 
the kindergarten to the high school and 
on through the Catholic university. The 
old dyed-in-the-wool methods of teach- 
ing the principles of our Faith in a poll- 
parrot fashion must be abandoned. That 
there is surely something wrong with 
these present methods no well-informed 
or intellectual Catholic, cleric or lay, 
can deny. The great problem for our 
Catholic schools of every grade to solve, 
in this present age, is passive Catholicity. 

Let it be borne in mind that the fight 
of the future in this world of ours is 
not going to be Catholicity versus 
Protestantism, but rather Catholicity 
versus indifferentism, godlessness and 
atheism. 


T is these truths that have inspired 

not a few of our Catholic priests and 
laymen to go forth and labor in the cause 
of Catholic Action in bringing Truth to 
the unenlightened and offering them- 
selves, unworthy though they may be, as 
instruments in the hand of God for the 
banishment of ignorance, hate and 
bigotry. 

It is these same truths which inspired 
the Archbishop of San Antonio to be- 
come so deeply interested in the work 
of the open air missions to non-Catholics 
and the campaign for tolerance in the 
state of Texas and his archdiocese. In 
his foresight he recognized the qualities 
which must be in those priests who take 
up this work, for in giving permission 
to Father Ledwig to become the State 
Missionary for the carrying on of the 
work against intolerance, he wrote these 
lines to Father Ledwig: “You are the 
man for this particular work. God 
fitted you for it. You have nothing of 
that ‘priestly shyness’ which is so com- 
mon within the ranks of the clergy. You 
are not afraid to face a non-Catholic, 
nay even an anti-Catholic, audience, and 
you seem to take a special delight to give 
them straight talks and to answer their 
various inquiries as they pour into the 
question box. You are, withal, a good 
speaker and just the priest to go to the 
highways and byways of our great State 
of Texas and gather around you those 
who never heard anything of the Church 
except through the lips of her deadliest 
enemies.” 

The methods of this missionary priest 
and his co-worker are very simple. The 
week before the arrival of the mission- 
ary, a few printed placards are posted 








in the post office and the stores on the 
most frequented corners of the business 
part of the town. MHandbills are dis. 
tributed telling that a missionary priest 
of the Catholic Church, a native Texan 
is coming to town to explain the doc. 
trines of the Catholic Church. These 
bills invite one and all to come, and state 
that no creed or organization will be at. 
tacked or even mentioned. The publicity 
points out that a question box will be 
one of the features of this series of lec- 
tures, and all are invited and urged to 
ask any reasonable questions about the 
teachings and practices of the Catholic 
Church. 

Father Ledwig expounds the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church for seven suc- 
cessive evenings. He points out the 
evils of this present day and what pre- 
cipitated the cataclysm in which all 
civilized nations are now struggling. He 
proves that the Church came before the 
Bible, explains the supposed horrors of 
Confession, propounds the doctrine of 
the Real Presence and points out the 
four principal marks which the Church 
of Christ must have if it is following the 
teachings of the Master. 

If one must carry the message of the 
Catholic Church to the man in the street, 
then the language of the common people 
must be used in expounding the truths of 
the Church. In a clear, concise, force- 
ful manner Father Ledwig explains all 
of these things. His is a gospel of tol- 
erance and love. He has no need for 
stilted language, flowery sentences and 
spectacular oratory. 


HE Question Box, in missions such 
as these, is usually the barometer of 
two things; it is the tell-tale which gives 
the norm of the interest of the audience 
and their knowledge of things Catholic. 
After observing these missions for a 
number of weeks, it cannot help but be 
a thing of wonderment when one hears 
the most simple questions asked, ques- 
tions that a well instructed child of ten 
summers might adequately answer. Our 
Protestant brethren, by large and far, 
are fair-minded, but the yesterday of re- 
ligious fanaticism has, beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt, left its mark upon our non- 
Catholics. They have heard the stories 
of false prophets, they have listened to 
the railings of the apostles of hate until 
they have come to believe that the 
Catholic Church is a thing to be feared 
—in fact, a menace to the community. 
They look upon Catholics with an eye of 
suspicion and, as for the Catholic priest, 
they can have no part with him. 
Catholics are looked upon as being 
subservient to a foreign power, the Pope. 
They are “Papists.” They are domi- 
nated by a priest-craft that is more to be 
feared than the most deadly viper. The 
practices of Catholics are “queef.” 
They permit their daughters to go away 
to the convent where they are forced to 
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live a life of seclusion and bondage. 
Catholics cannot read and are expressly 
forbidden to read the Scriptures, so they 
think. They cannot cast their ballot in 
an election until they have received word 
from the Pope or, at least, the local priest, 
as to how they must vote. The services 
of the Catholic Church are held in a 
foreign language, Latin, which even the 
Catholics themselves do not understand. 
These Catholics are two hundred years 
behind the times for they don’t believe 
in divorce, sterilization of criminals and 
the unfit. These Catholics do not eat 
meat on Friday because it does not taste 
as good on that day as on other days of 
the week! Above all, they kneel down 
and confess their sins to another man, a 
priest, and he prays them out of Hell. 
That same priest wears a black dress in 
the church and, on the street, turns his 
collar around so that he may be a marked 
man. 

These are some of the things which 
many misinformed Protestants, in these 
outlying districts, believe, as has been re- 
vealed by the Question Box in Father 
Ledwig’s missions for non-Catholics in 
the past few months. Why do these 
people, Americans of the present day, 
believe these things? Is it because they 
have malice and hatred in their minds? 
No. These good people are fair. They 
have an open mind. They are willing, in 
almost every case without exception, to 
listen to an open and free discussion of 
these things. But they are warped by 
bigotry. Then it is that the few Catholics 
ina small community desire a messenger 
of good will, peace and tolerance, such 
as Father Ledwig, to come and explain 
to their non-Catholic brethren the real 
truth about the Catholic Church. To put 
it rather crassly and yet succinctly, as I 
heard it expressed the other day, these 
Protestant people have an honest desire 
to hear “the inside dope on the Pope by 
one who knows.” 


OU, in the crowded city and in the 
daily rush of life in our metropolitan 
centers, will say that it is not possible 
that we have such people in the United 
States in this era of education—people 
that believe such nonsense about the 
Catholic Church. You, Mr. City 
Catholic, have your parochial school, 
your Catholic high school, your Catholic 
college and university. You have your 
daily Mass, a good catechetical sermon 
every Sunday morning. With all of 
these blessings you forget about the 
minions of Hell who are wandering about 
over the face of the earth preaching a 
gospel of hate, intolerance and bigotry ; 
that these same compatriots of Satan go 
out into small rural communities to 
Preach these horrid things, where they 
Can get a hearing and fill their pockets 
with the greenbacks. 
In our mercy and charity, let us not be 
hard upon people who believe such 


things. They merely believe and repeat 
what they have been told. The seat and 
the root of the evil are the false prophets 
and teachers who are going about sowing 
the seeds of dissention. We can only 
combat these doers of evil by going out 
and teaching the real truth about the 
Catholic Church. 


HE writer, as a student and observ- 

er of Father Ledwig’s labor for more 
than a year now, is always tempted and 
bothered with the thought of how many 
of the questions of a more catechetical 
nature are placed in the box by our 
Catholic people. The Question Box al- 
ways displays the lack of knowledge on 
the part of our Catholic people of the 
elemental and fundamental points of their 
religion. You ask why? There is one 
explanation that we believe will answer 
the question in ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred cases. Catechetical knowledge does 
not seem to “stick,” so to speak. The 
day that the Catholic boy or girl leaves 
the parochial school, the catechism is 
thrown aside for the rest of a natural life- 
time, and soon the religious knowledge 
which has been acquired during school 
years is lost. Knowledge is a living 
thing. It must be cultivated and nurtured 
else we soon find ourselves rusting away. 
If the arm is tied to the body and not 
used for a long period of time, it becomes 
useless. Man’s brain is not excused in 
the natural order of things. A question 
box always reveals the keenness for the 
curious and unusual moral developments. 
One may rather adequately judge the 
trend of thought in a community by read- 
ing the contents of the Question Box 
for a week in these open-air missions to 
non-Catholics. Are these lectures to 
non-Catholics worth while? If one soul 
is saved then these missions have not 
been in vain. Again, if the spirit of in- 
tolerance and bigotry has been stifled, 
then there can be little argument that 
these missions are not worth the while. 
One may not ignore the fact that the 
Catholic people in each one of these small 
communities are glad to have a Catholic 
priest come and explain to their non- 
Catholic neighbors the beliefs of their 
Church. On the other hand, non- 
Catholics are glad to have the truths of 
the Catholic Church explained by an 
official teacher of the Catholic Church. 
The interest in these missions is always 
of such a character that the attendance 
invariably increases from a small num- 
ber on the opening night to three or four 
times that number by the time of the 
closing. In many places the spirit of in- 
tolerance was most noticeable when the 
mission opened, but, by the time it was 
concluded, that spirit had invariably 
vanished. In one of the villages where 
a mission was held, the missionary was 
stopped on the street the moment he ar- 
rived in town and asked why he wore his 
collar turned around. Before the week 


was over the priest was accorded every 
respect by those whom he met. In many 
places the resident priests have remarked 
that there has been a change of attitude 
on the part of the people. 

Again, we are asked, how many con- 
verts are gained through the medium of 
these missions? The object of these mis- 
sions is not evangelization. This is but 
a secondary aim. The ground must first 
be prepared and tilled before the seed of 
the Word of God can be planted in the 
souls of men. The aim of these lectures 
is to disabuse the minds of our separated 
brethren of the many false ideas which 
they may have about the Catholic Church. - 
How oiten have we heard the remark, 
after Father Ledwig had finished one of 
his lectures, “I never knew that the 
Catholic Church taught that doctrine or 
held that belief. The fact is I had al- 
ways been told just the opposite.” 

The chances of getting a person, whose 
heart is filled with prejudice, inside a 
Catholic Church, is ninety-nine to one 
against it. If our non-Catholic brethren 
will not come to the Church, then there 
is but one solemn duty on our part, 
namely, to take the Catholic Church and 
her teachings to the man in the street. 

These missions have not been without’ 
their converts. We know of many cases 
where persons who attended the missions 
cf Father Ledwig some eight years ago 
have, just recently, entered the Catholic 
Church, At one of his more recent mis- 
sions ten converts were received into the 
True Fold. In still other places, study 
clubs have been formed by the pastor for 
non-Catholics at the conclusion of the 
missions. In two such places twenty 
souls were left under the instructions of 
their respective pastors. 


HE lackadaisical Catholic feels 

wholly self-sufficient in the fact 
that he has the Faith, and he little 
thinks what sacrifices must be made 
out along the timber line away from 
the great centers of population. It is 
this particular type of Catholic who 
raises his hand in horror and cries 
out that these open-air missions are un- 
dignified, useless and wholly out of keep- 
ing with the sublime ideal of the Catholic 
Church. They maintain that it is undig- 
nified for a Catholic priest to mount the 
rostrum of a soap box and preach on the 
street corner. To them we simply reply, 
what of the primitive Church? What of 
Peter, Paul and all of their fellow 
Apostles? What of St. Jerome, St. 
Polycarp, St. Boniface, St. Patrick, St. 
Dominic and St. Francis of Assisi, to say 
nothing of the missionaries of the early 
days of the Catholic Church in America ? 
If open-air missions on the street corners 
are undignified, then Christ was undig- 
nified, the Apostles were undignified, as 
were the missionaries down through the 
ages. If these missions are useless, 
might we ask, were the preachings of 
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Christ useless, were the preachings of the 
Apostles useless? ; 

Open-air missions are wholly out of 
keeping with the sublime ideal of the 
Catholic Church? What about the 
present successor of St. Peter, Pius XI, 
the Pope of the Missions, and his pro- 
nouncements on the missions and the 
bringing of the message of Christ and 
the Catholic Church to the man in the 
street? Surely he who would hold con- 
troversy on such momentous questions 
can hardly be said to have the right idea 
about the propagation of the Faith. 
These are but the whinings of namby- 
pamby Catholics. 


O one has a right to criticize this 
1 method of disseminating the truth 
about the Catholic Church until he has 
had experience on the mission trails and 
seen these missions in action. We must 
notlose sight of the fact'that these open-air 
lectures on the street corners have been 
conducted for many years in Hyde Park, 
London, and other cities of England. If 
we are Catholic conscious, we must know 
that open-air lectures on the street 
corners are being given in Boston, New 
York, Washington and several other 
cities in the United States. Of those 
who say this method is undignified, it 
might be asked: What have you done to 
bring the truths of the Catholic Church 
to our non-Catholic brethren? What 
have you done to allay religious bigotry ? 
What influence have you exerted in your 
everyday life to carry the message of the 
Catholic Church to those not of our 
Faith? The Holy Scriptures say that 
Heaven suffereth violence, and it was 
St. James who wrote: “Faith without 
works is dead.” In short, what have you 
done to carry out the Encyclical of our 
Holy Father ? 

Preaching the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church on the street corners and in the 
market place is to hearken back to the 
days of the primitive Church when the 
Apostles went into the public places of 
Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople and 
Rome. One needs but to witness one of 
these open-air lectures to become con- 
verted to the whole idea. Out in the 
open air under the dome of God’s blue 
heaven preaching to all those who pass 
that way, one catches the spirit and the 
zeal of the Apostolic days. Here is a 
group sitting on empty soap boxes. 
\cross the street some, who are not will- 
ing to join the central group openly, are 
gathered on the grass listening to the 
Word of God. Still others are in the 
darkening shadows of store buildings, 
fearful lest they may be seen but eager to 
hear the message of the speaker. 

It is the high idealism of the work of 
open-air missions to non-Catholics that 
has made them all the more appreciated 
in small out-of-the-way places where 
bigotry and intolerance flourish. It is 
this same idealism that has caused priests 


and laymen to engage in this work. This 
sort of work has many discouragements. 
The direct results of open-air missions 
are not always at once discernible. It 
often takes months and years before one 
may observe the good results of open- 
air missions. 

These public discussions of the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church cause the 
people of a small community to think and 
talk about religion and the truths which 
have been expounded by the missionary. 
In many instances, we have been told 
that the people ‘of a community are still 
discussing the open-air lectures given by 
Father Ledwig eight years ago. If in- 
terest and friendly discussion can be 
created, then some good is sure to result 
as time goes on. Just so soon as the 
teachings of the Catholic Church are 





correctly understood and her position on 
philosophical questions of life adequately 
explained, then bigotry and intolerance 
will have no fears for the Catholic 
Church, for these things cannot abide 
where truth and complete understanding 
have their dwelling place in the minds of 
men. ° 


N this hour when men are seeking 

the truth, when they have been tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, they are 
yearning to find the fountain, the source, 
the pillar and ground of truth. If ever 
there was an opportune moment to bring 
the truth of the Catholic Church to 
truth-seeking people, now is the ac- 
ceptable time. Now is the opportune 
time to feed the souls of men with the 
truth about Christ and His Church, 
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Compensation 
By Frances Marie Shannon 


_ of Nazareth stopped one day 
At the hostelry of my heart; 
He knocked with an urgent, pleading knock, 
He lifted the latch but couldn’t unlock 
The gate which was fastened with skillful art-— 
He couldn’t find room in my selfful heart, 
So he turned and went sadly away. 


O foolish heart, too late, too late, 
You learned who it was outside your gate. 


I will empty completely this crowded inn 
And stifle forever its worldly din; 
A temple spacious, my heart shall be, 
Who knows? They may come again to me. 


% 


Time had counted the years to twelve, 
When swift to my waiting heart, 
Came Mother Mary in search of Him, 

The little lost Lord of the Seraphim; 
Deep in an inner court apart, 

She found Him, teaching within my heart. 


Lady, the joy of it, harboring 
Little Christ Jesus, your Son, my King! 


* - 
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“FXRONT Page Women,” runs the 

title of an article in the New York 
World-Telegram, and one of them it 
seems is Margaret Sanger. Despite the 
fact that more and more people are 
speaking hesitantly about the use and 
necessity of birth control education, sec- 
ing already what a crop of disaster it will 
produce, Mrs. Sanger goes her way, 
never even seeing that the road is getting 
bad. The trouble is she still thinks she 
is pioneering, still thinks she is a martyr 
—a hard complex to shed once you ac- 
quire it and live to tell the world you 
are one. But one sentence in the article 
caught my eye: “The blue of her eyes 
is that of steel and not of the skies.” 
How unwittingly right are those words. 
Blue steel of the modern world, steel of 
the machine age, where man exists not 
for his soul value but for his body value, 
to the state or.to himself. Blue skies 
that demand that eyes be lifted to them, 


WOMAN TO WOMAN 


By 
Katherine Burton 






one to be a comfort and a staff, it is hard 
to accept many things, hard to see their 
value in the future instead of their dif- 
ficulty in the present. 

That is why perhaps the rhythm 
theory of family control (as very dis- 
tinct from birth control, or at least what 
that word now connotes) seems to hold 
out promise. The hundreds of letters 
I have received since the letter published 
on this page last month prove the neces- 
sity for something and this would seem 
to be a logical solution. There are ob- 
jectors, of course, to even this method 
from those who see in it a violation of 
the laws of the Church, but, as Father 
O’Brien notes in his book, the En- 
cyclical .on Christian Marriage contains 
a sentence which would seem to cover 
any difficulties which these objectors 
might raise, where the Holy Father 
makes a reference to “circumstances of 
time.” 





skies that arch protectingly over a 


world of men. 


Poor Margaret Sanger, she really has 
meant so well. When I think of her 
career I always feel intensely sorry that 
she chose the road she did instead of the 
one she might have taken. Born one of eleven children, the 
eldest, I believe, and of a Catholic family, she saw her mother 
die, worn out with poverty and bearing children in that pov- 
erty. She was sixteen then and she helped care for the 


children and so learned what 
poverty means, what it can do 
to the body and to the spirit 
as well. Flaming with zeal 
to accomplish something that 
would change all this, she 
turned from the Church in 
which she had been born and 
in which her mother had died, 
and began to help women who 
had died as her mother did. 
Now the remarkable thing is 
that had she flamed for social 
justice as she did for birth 
control she might now be a 
shining star in the Catholic 


‘galaxy of women. And she 


might there too have had her 
chance at martyrdom. But 
perhaps she did not receive 
the right sympathy and under- 
standing for her grief; per- 
haps there was no one to tell 
her that it might be saner to 
crusade for social justice, for 
working to help make a world 
that would have provided her 
father and mother with a 
chance to bring up their fam- 
ily in health and happiness. 
Unless one keeps one’s values 
very straight, unless one has 
a creed to live up to and a 
code above a merely earthly 





was. 














MONTH OF THE ANNUNCIATION. 


“G? to Mary for the royal heart of innocence,” 
wrote Cardinal Newman, “she is the beautiful 
gift of God which outshines the fascinations of a 
bad world.” Never has the world needed so much 
that royal heart of innocence as today. But the 
modern world does not recognize that the simplicity 
of Mary is indeed royal. Too sophisticated, too 
escaped from true reality are the men and women 
of today to understand that regal innocence. And 
she is so near to them still—“nearer than breath- 
ing, closer than hands or feet”—but their strain- 
ing eyes are seeking the newest thrill, the latest 
theory, the passing excitements that will keep them 
from knowing how empty their lives are, and so 
they cannot see her whom the ancient poet heralded 
as “fair as the moon, chosen as the sun.” They 
do not breathe the exquisite odor in her garments” 
of which he sang, nor the “flowers of roses and 
lilies surrounding her as in the days of spring.” 
For he saw with the eyes of the spirit, and they 
cannot—or rather they will not. Their will is for 
the transient, for the pleasure of the moment, not 
the joy that endureth forever. That quiet figure 
standing close to the path of their daily lives they 
do not even notice. And yet this is she to whom an 
angel brought a message from God himself, an 
appeal to help win salvation for mankind; this is 
the woman whom great men of old called the Can- 
delabrum, the Spiritual Eden, the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. Their holden eyes do not see her now, but 
many of them, as pain or love or humiliation or 
loss tear away the illusions they were pursuing, 
will recover the spiritual vision and see standing 
close to them, the woman who for all their sakes 
answered the question God asked of her by 
offering him her “royal heart of innocence.” 
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I LISTENED in at a discussion as to 
just what the fruit was which our 
first parents ate. I never knew how many 
theories there are as to what it really 
I have always inclined toward a 
pomegranate if it were not a real apple—that is, what we 
know as an apple. There is a banana theory too and even 
the idea that perhaps it was a cocoanut, which theory would 
certainly necessitate a difference in the evolution of either 


teeth or cocoanuts from what 
they are today. Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose sonorous sen- 
tences we had to scan at col- 
lege, was pretty sensible 
about the whole theory. “Since 
curiosity fruitlessly inquireth 
after this fruit,” he wrote 
sagely, “we shall surcease our 
inquisition, rather troubling 
ourselves that it was tasted 
than troubling ourselves in its 
decision.” 


HEN one reads about 

some of the strange 
things that are taught and dis- 
cussed at our universities 
these days, one remembers the 
Wonderland of Alice and the 
Mock Turtle, who said he had 
been taught reeling and writh- 
ing first, and then he had 
gone on to the four branches 
of Arithmetic — Ambition, 
Distraction, Uglification and 
Derision. And that is certainly 
a good definition of the mental 
mathematics of today. Their 
names are different, but their 
usefulness—in the last analy- 
sis—is equal to the sub- 
jects learned by the Mock 
Turtle. 


Carpinat BOURNE’S death and 
funeral have given rise to most remark- 
able demonstrations of general respect 
and affection on all sides. Even the death 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury could 
scarcely have evoked more signs of pop- 
ular sympathy and reverence. This is all 
the more remarkable because Cardinal 
Bourne himself had never become an out- 
standing public character. He was identi- 
fied completely with the position which hé 
held. Except for such questions as reli- 
gious education he was not directly 
identified with any controversy or move- 
ment which would have won him a per- 
sonal following. He avoided the lime- 
light and seldom appeared in public ex- 
cept upon specially solemn occasions. 
Now that he has died one realizes that 
he had very few intimate friends. 

One of the popular newspapers, in 
speculating as to who shall succeed him, 
has been insisting that the Church is the 
most democratic institution in the world 
and that the most humble priest may 
aspire to receiving the Cardinal’s Red 
Hat. Actually there can be scarcely any- 
one who would dream of desiring to 
undertake the onerous and unending 
duties which have weighed upon Cardinal 
Bourne for more than thirty years. He 
had no personal ambition in the ordinary 
sense, and he came to Westminster with 
great diffidence as a shy young Bishop. 
He had few friends and he was openly 
regarded by many of the leading Cath- 
olics in the archdiocese as being quite 
unsuited and unequal to so important a 
position. He was sensitive and fully 
aware of the hostility with which his 
appointment had been received in many 
quarters. That hostility undoubtedly af- 
fected his policy for many years, and it 
strengthened his natural inclination to 
keep his own counsel and to live remote 
from the world around him. 

The contrast between him and his im- 
mediate predecessors was extremely 
striking. There had been three Arch- 
bishops of Westminster before his ap- 
pointment in 1903. Wiseman had been 
made the first Archbishop and head of 
the restored English Hierarchy in 1850. 
His gifts as a préacher and a scholar 
had made him one of the principal 
young prelates in Rome before his re- 
turn to England; and his magnificent 
enthusiasm and energy and his talents 
as a popular preacher had won him a 
position in England such as no Catholic 
prelate had held up to that time. As the 
first Cardinal Archbishop of West- 


CARDINAL BOURNE 


By Denis Gwynn 


minster he was a brilliant and dramatic 
figure, and he won such general sym- 
pathy during his fifteen years as Arch- 
bishop that, when he died, the streets 
of London were thronged for his funeral 
to an extent which had not been seen 
since the Duke of Wellington’s death. 

When Wiseman died, Cardinal Man- 
ning who succeeded him was an even 
more dramatic character. He had become 
a Catholic when he was Archdeacon of 
Chichester and when he was regarded as 
being certain to receive the next Anglican 
Bishopric, and almost certain to become 
eventually Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of the Established Church. Man- 
ning was the supreme type of the success- 
ful Englishman who starts life with 
almost every advantage and develops his 
career with an intense devotion to duty 
and public service. His father had been 
a Governor of the Bank of England and 
he belonged in every sense to the ruling 
class of his generation. Having become 
a Catholic he was within fifteen years 
appointed unexpectedly to succeed Wise- 
man as head of the Catholic Hierarchy. 
In his later years he extended his per- 
sonal influence much more widely by be- 
coming a champion of the unorganized 
casual laborers, who had scarcely any 
other friends in their efforts to improve 
wages and reduce their intolerable work- 
ing hours, 


AUGHAN, who succeeded Manning 

in 1892, was*in his own way a no less 
dramatic figure. He belonged to one of 
the old families of the Catholic aristocracy 
which had remained Catholic ever since 
the Reformation. As one of themselves, 
and as a Bishop of impressive strength 
of character and purpose, the old Cath- 
olics and all the richer and more influ- 
ential families hailed his appointment 
with delight. Wiseman had always re- 
tained a rather foreign point of view 
through his education and experience in 
Rome. Manning was not only a convert 
but a domineering character whose sym- 
pathies with the poorest classes involved 
him in radical politics which the Conser- 
vative element in the Church regarded 
with dismay. Vaughan was not only an 
old Catholic of old land-owning stock. 
His sympathies and politics were in- 
tensely conservative. Moreover his 
qualifications were unquestionable. He 
was by far the most distinguished figure 
among the English Bishops when Man- 
ning died. He had a magnificent presence 
which attracted attention in any company. 
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He had great platform gifts. He had 
few views of his own, apart from his 
passionate devotion to the extension of 
the Church in England. He had been a 
very great success as Bishop in indus- 
trial Manchester. And he had also estab- 
lished through his own energy and de- 
termination the Missionary College in 
Mill Hill, which was intended to restore 
England’s old place in the Church as one 
of the missionary countries. 


O replace Vaughan was all the more 
difficult because of his amazing 
achievement in the last ten years of his 
life. On coming to Westminster he had 
decided at once that a vast Cathedral must 
be built, and he saw that the great sum re- 
quired would never be raised unless by a 
swift and intensive campaign. Appeal- 
ing for funds to build a Cathedral as a 
memorial to Cardinal Manning, he gave 
himself ten years to raise the sum and to 
complete the outer shell of the Cathedral. 
Within ten years he had died, worn out 
with his exertions, but the Cathedral was 
already roofed and ready for use when 
his successor was appointed. The first 
service to be held in the immense new 
building was the solemn Requiem for the 
Cardinal who had built it. From that 
day until this month the Cathedral has 
known no other. ruler ; and the bare brick 
walls and roofs have gradually become 
covered to a considerable extent by beau- 
tiful and costly marbles and mosaics. 
There was no outstanding figure among 
the English Bishops when Cardinal 
Vaughan died thirty-two years ago. The 
old Catholic families desired that Abbot 
Gasquet (who later became a Cardinal 
in Rome) should be appointed to suc- 
ceed him. They never thought of Bishop 
Bourne, who was still the youngest mem- 
ber of the English Hierarchy, although 
at the age of 42 he had been a Bishop 
for seven years. Even now in the trib- 
utes paid to him after his death, the story 
has frequently recurred of how from 
humble origins he rose to a Prince of the 
Church and head of the English Hier- 
archy. Actually his origins were not, by 
any ordinary standard, humble. Both his 
grandfather and his father had held im- 
portant positions in the Post Office. His 
father had risen extremely fast in the 
Civil Service and was obviously marked 
out for the highest ranks in it when he 
died from overwork in early middle age. 
Cardinal Bourne’s mother was the 
daughter of an Irish merchant. They 
were by no means poor, but they lived 
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very simply in London, where almost the 
entire life of Cardinal Bourne was to be 
spent. 

His father had become a Catholic dur- 
ing the Oxford Movement. His mother 
was an Irish Catholic who had come to 
England after living for some years in 
France. In these respects Monsignor 
Bourne was a contrast to all his precur- 
sors at Westminster. He had none of 
the self-assurance which comes of being 
born in the governing class and he had 
none of the brilliant gifts of Wiseman. 
He was an earnest student but he never 
became a Doctor of Divinity or obtained 
any Doctorate except an honorary de- 
gree conferred by Oxford University, 
although he studied for some time under 
Cardinal Mercier in Louvain. He was, 
in fact, apparently no more than a very 
zealous priest with special gifts for or- 
ganizing. After his ordination he served 
for a few years in small parishes south 
of London and was soon deputed by the 
Bishop of Southwark to organize the 
beginnings of a new seminary for the 
diocese. His work succeeded so rapidly 
that his reputation soon reached Rome, 
and at the age of 35 he was appointed 
Coadjutor to the Bishop of Southwark 
and in the following year he replaced 
Bishop Butt as Bishop of the See. 


OUTHWARK includes all the south- 

ern half of London and Bishop 
Bourne had been a Londoner all his life. 
As Bishop of Southwark he devoted him- 
self largely to work among the poor and 
especially to the care of the Catholic 
schools. His experience in the southern 
part of London had fitted him exception- 
ally well for the similar responsibilities of 
Westminster when Cardinal Vaughan 
died. But for the wider aspects of his new 
duties as leader of the whole Church in 
England, his qualifications were still un- 
known. Outside of Southwark he was 
scarcely more than a name. To the pub- 
lic at large he was all but completely 
unknown. The new Cathedral at West- 
minster was so immense that it seemed 
to require a prelate of national reputa- 
tion and of dramatic personality to take 
Undoubtedly his selection by 
Rome was a deep disappointment to many 
Catholics in England. He made no at- 
tempt to depart from his previous char- 
acter and policy. Shy and reserved, no 
orator and not even a scholar among his 
own clergy, he had to fill the role which 
Wiseman and Manning and Vaughan 
had made so conspicuous. All through 
his life he remained very much the same 
as when he began, yet at his death he had 
indeed become more of a national figure 
in England than any of his great prede- 
cessors. 

One problem which created many 
difficulties at once was the rivalry and 
the lack of sympathy between the three 
main groups which composed the Church 
in England. The old families were def- 


initely disappointed that he should have 
been chosen to succeed Vaughan. The 
converts had largely come to share the 
views and sympathies of the old families. 
The Irish element, which was still much 
the largest but consisted overwhelmingly 
of the poorer classes were still estranged 
from the others. This problem arose 
almost immediately after Cardinal 
Bourne became Archbishop, when the 
Liberal Government, having returned in 
triumph after an election, declared war 
on the religious schools. The Liberals 
had been able to count upon the ‘Irish 
vote because they were expected to grant 
Home Rule to Ireland, and the Irish vote 
had helped to return the Liberals. But 
the Irish Catholics found that their polit- 
ical allies would not carry out their 
promises concerning Ireland, and were 
very much in earnest in trying to abolish 
religious teaching in the schools. Arch- 
bishop Bourne and the English Bishops 
had to mobilize whatever support they 
could. The Irish Nationalists under 
John Redmond’s leadership boldly op- 
posed their allies in Parliament but 
were powerless owing to the size of the 
Liberal majority. The Conservative 
Catholics denounced the Irish Catholics 
for having helped to return an anti- 
clerical Liberal Government. It was an 
extremely difficult task for the young 
Archbishop to secure co-operation be- 
tween the Irish and the Conservative 
Catholics in England. The Conserva- 
tives refused to have any contact with 
the Irish Nationalists and Monsignor 
Bourne had to meet each committee 
separately while conducting negotiations 
with the Government. It was a real 
triumph of diplomacy when his efforts 
succeeded so far that the Government 
was obliged to drop its Education Bill. 


NOTHER similar test arose before 
A long when the Eucharistic Con- 
gress was held at Westminster in 1908. 
The die-hard Protestant organizations 
threatened to create riots if the Blessed 
Sacrament were carried in public pro- 
cession through the London streets. 
Asquith, as Prime Minister, grew 
alarmed and sent word to Monsignor 
Bourne that the Procession must not 
be held. The great meeting of men 
had actually assembled in the Albert 
Hall when this news arrived, and 
the Archbishop had to decide on his reply 
at once. He announced immediately 
that the procession would take place in 
the large grounds around the Cathedral 
and that Benediction would be given from 
the balcony. His refusal to be overruled 
made the Congress a huge success and it 
established his position as a national 
figure. A few years later in 1911 he 
was made a Cardinal, when restoration 
of the Hierarchy was completed by the 
establishment of three Archbishops for 
England instead of one, while Westmin- 
ster retained privileges and priority. 





He had grown in stature during the 
ten years before the War, but it was the 
War which assisted most in enhancing 
the public prestige of the Archbishop of 
Westminster. The close relations with 
France and Belgium which resulted im- 
mediately from the War made West- 
minster Cathedral the center of many 
ceremonies of special solemnity for all 
the Allies. The Foreign Office found it 
necessary, in spite of all traditions to the 
contrary, to establish a British Minister 
at the Holy See; and this involved a cor- 
responding increase of diplomatic impor- 
tance for the Cardinal Archbishop in 
London. Catholic chaplains had to be 
appointed in large numbers for the Army 
and Navy and Air Force; and in all the 
intense activities of those War years the 
Cardinal became a conspicuous figure, 
whose support was constantly requested 
and was always forthcoming for any 
patriotic purpose. 


HEN the War ended an extraor- 

dinary change had come over the 
relations between the Government and 
the Catholic Church in England. Scarcely 
any national appeal could now be made 
without referring to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, as naturally as Governments had 
always appealed for advice to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Westminster 
Cathedral had become a center of popular 
devotion and of public ceremonial on at 
least an equal scale with St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral or Westminster Abbey. Many of 
the most dramatic ceremonies of the War 
and of the Armistice had been held there. 
Marshal Foch came there when he was 
in London and the crowds always fol- 
lowed him. The King of the Belgians, 
Cardinal Mercier, John Redmond, among 
many others, had been the central figures 
which drew most distinguished and rep- 
resentative gatherings. The War had 
scarcely ended when the Cardinal him- 
self had to leave England, in consultation 
with the British Foreign Office, for a 
tour of the Holy Land which had been en- 
trusted to a British Mandate. 

All these developments had given a 
very different position to the Archbishop 
of Westminster. Thirty years earlier 
Manning had been appointed a member 
of a Government commission to inquire 
into the conditions of the poor, of which 
the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII) 
accepted the chairmanship. The Prince 
had been so much impressed by Manning 
that he insisted upon treating Manning 
with all the ceremonial accorded a royal 
Prince; and Manning for such personal 
reasons was brought in intimate touch 
with leading members of the Govern- 
ment and with the royal family. But 
until the Great War there had been no 
thought of treating the Archbishop of 
Westminster as a public leader who 
would be invited as a matter of course to 
Buckingham Palace. Cardinal Bourne, 
with none of the personal ascendancy of 
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his predecessors, was the first Archbishop 
of Westminster to establish the status 
of his position on a footing very little 
different from that of the Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His dislike for publicity, and his avoid- 
ance of frequent contact with people out- 
side his own sphere, gave the impression 
that he lacked interest in subjects which 
had mattered supremely to Cardinal 
Manning. But all his life he had been 
most deeply interested in social reform, 
and both before the War and during it 
he wrote pastorals and other pronounce- 
ments which might well rank with the 
most famous appeals of Cardinal Man- 
ning for social justice. He even got the 
reputation of being anti-Irish simply 
through refusing to take part in public 
controversy during the Irish troubles, 
both before and after the War. Actually 
he was engaged in negotiations for a 
settlement both before and after the War, 
and in the final settlement which resulted 
in ending the Black and Tan régime in 
Ireland, Cardinal Bourne played a really 
vital part behind the scenes. 

Prejudice against him in Ireland had 
grown to a surprising extent until the 
last few years of his life. His refusal 
to join publicly in the campaign of de- 
nunciation against the Black and Tans 
was regarded as being either cowardly or 
the result of anti-Irish sympathies. In 
fact he was deeply involved in private 
negotiations to bring the régime, to an 
end, and he always refused to make any 
public statement on questions which were 
the subject of negotiations. Another 
cause of Irish prejudice against him was 
his refusal to accept Irish priests on loan 
for the missions in his diocese, whereas 
most of the English Bishops welcomed 
such young priests and often declared 
that the work of their dioceses could not 
be done without Irish aid. But Cardinal 
Bourne’s attitude in this matter was sim- 
ply the result of his determination to 
make the Westminster Arch-diocese self- 
contained by training its own clergy. The 
majority of his priests were, like him- 
self, either partly or wholly of Irish ori- 
gin, but he insisted as far as possible that 
his clergy should be trained in the semi- 
nary at St. Edmund’s College which was 
the object of his most devoted attention. 

a 


IS work in developing St. Edmund’s 

College was indeed probably the 
greatest achievement of his long rule at 
Westminster. He doubled its size by add- 
ing new buildings; and its constant ex- 
pansion under his encouragement led to a 
steady increase in the number of priests 
and in the number of vocations every 
year. His gifts were those of a great 
organizer who plans ahead and carries 
out his plans systematically and without 
haste or interruption. Year by year 
there was an. inerease of the churches, 
the schools, the seminarists, the clergy 
both regular and secular, and of the 


number of religious communities of 
both sexes. In scarcely any direc- 
tion was there ever a setback while 
growth continued constantly. Westmin- 
ster Cathedral itself, which had been 
a bare shell when he first came to it, is 
a wonderful monument to the progress 
which in this direction also was made 
while his energies were absorbed with 
so many other activities. 

His chief weakness lay in his dislike 
for delegating responsibility. Rather 
than risk disagreement between himself 
and his principal subordinates, he would 
avoid appointing men of strong or inde- 
pendent character to responsible positions 
in his immediate entourage. The result 
of this attitude was felt particularly dur- 
ing his long illness in the past two years, 
when many urgent matters could not be 
settled because he had refused to give 
authority to anyone to settle them for 
him; and to the end he continued to hold 
all the strings in his own failing hands. 
Yet those who had the good fortune to 
meet him privately in later years were 
always astonished to find how approach- 
able and how receptive he was in dis- 
cussing affairs as they arose. 


IS early shyness had long disap- 

peared and he had become much 
more affable than many bishops; and his 
frankness and lack of reserve in listen- 
ing to what was brought to his notice 
made him seem the most sympathetic 
and encouraging of advisers. He had 
much natural humor, and on almost 
any subject he would talk with an ex- 
tremely light touch. 
occasion some years ago when I was 
summoned to see him in connection 
with something I had written concern- 
ing the conversations between Lord Hali- 
fax and Cardinal Mercier at Malines. 
I feared that I had made some serious 
mistake inadvertently, but the Cardinal’s 
reception could not have been more kind 
or sympathetic; and for over an hour 
told me the whole inner history of the 
affair in so far as it had concerned him 


I remember one’ 





personally. On other occasions he spoke 
in private on controversial subjects with 
the most engaging and delightful candor, 
showing not “only a most remarkable 
range of information and an extremely 
penetrating mind, but also that he pos. 
sessed very decided views even if he did 
not expect others to share them. 

In his later years he had been in- 
creasingly absorbed in matters of wider 
importance which left him comparatively 
little time for direct contact with his 
own people. He had become one of the 
senior Cardinals; and since the War he 
was one of the foremost international 
figures in the Church. After the War 
when he returned from the Holy Land, 
his journeys through the Balkans and 
through central Europe were a triumphal 
progress. Some years later he was ap- 
pointed the first Papal Legate from Eng- 
land since the Reformation to represent 
the Pope in a foreign country. At the 
St. Joan of Arc celebrations in Rouen 
he was received as Legate with the great- 
est enthusiasm, and a few years later he 
was again appointed as the Pope’s Leg- 
ate, first for the consecration of Buckfast 
Abbey and again for the foundation 
ceremonies of Liverpool Cathedral. 

Failing health and these many wider 
responsibilities made him more remote 
in the later years of his life, but he had 
not only grown in stature in the eyes of 
his own people but had also won a greater 
place than ever in their affections. The 
intensely spiritual character which had 
always made him so remarkable was in- 
creasingly apparent. His long illness 
drew attention to the preparations, which 
he had made considerably in advance, 
for his own burial in the chapel of St. 
Edmund’s College. For several years he 
had lived from month to month expect- 
ing the end at any time. It was char- 
acteristic of him that by his own desire 
there was no panegyric or sermon in his 
honor, either at the crowded requiem at 
Westminster Cathedral or in the simple 
ceremony over his grave in the chapel 
where he had prepared his tomb. 














Judgment 
By G. S. B. 


HE fever burns, I fear to die: 
I’ve faced thee, Death, before, 
But now a terror hovers nigh 
I’ve never felt of yore. 
I see the years I’ve left behind, 
A horror fills my mind, 
Strange visions haunting me: 
A whirl and rush of wasted years, 
And then a spectre stands and jeers, 
The man I ought to be. 
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Starting a Study Club. 


By James A. Magner, Ph.D.,S.T.D. 


“ 

W HAT is the Catholic Church do- 
ing for us culturally ?” a friend asked me 
recently. “I go to church every Sunday, 
hear Mass and a sermon, drop my con- 
tribution in the box and say ‘Amen’ until 
the next Sunday, when the same pro- 
cedure is repeated.” Catholics every- 
where are clamoring for cultural projects 
that will give them a better understand- 
ing of their faith. Undoubtedly a prac- 
tical answer to the question has been 
found in the Study Club movement. 
There is nothing particularly new about 
the idea itself. As part of a general plan 
of adult education, it has flourished in 
various parts of the country for years. 
The repeated utterances, however, of the 
present pope on Catholic Action, with 
particular reference to its cultural 
phases, have given a new impetus to the 
formation of study groups and im- 
measurably increased the interest of the 
Catholic public in the more intellectual 
aspects of their religion. 

That there is a genuine need for such 
development is evident from the general 
religious trends of America itself. At 
the present time Catholics are outnum- 
bered six to one, and there is no im- 
mediate indication that this proportion 
will be improved by immigration or 
natural growth. As a result of normal 
social contacts and of the viewpoint 
generated by the secular press, Catholic 
thought and conviction are bound to be 
affected and, in many cases, to end in a 
complete indifference or even repudia- 
tion of the Faith. “We have all kinds 
of card parties and socials in our 
parish,” said one Catholic observer. 
“Why not give us something from time 
to time that will help us in the daily 
struggle of keeping the Faith?” 

The parochial school system and 
Catholic institutions of higher education 
are a most essential means of develop- 
ing Catholic character and Catholic 
habits of thought. At best, however, they 
reach a comparatively small percentage 
of the Catholic population. Moreover, 
while they give an initial training in 
principles, they do not necessarily follow 
the adult to sustain his interest in 
Catholic things or to shape his viewpoint 
on topics of current interest in which 
religion is somehow involved. The in- 
fluence of Catholic periodicals and books 
is still more limited. It is difficult for 
Catholics to be guided. in their selection 
of such literature or for the Catholic 
Press to reach its public, unless study 
groups are formed to investigate Catholic 


resources and to point out what is really 
representative of Catholic thought. The 
limitations of the pulpit are also evident. 
Sermons are generally confined to purely 
spiritual subjects. An inspiring preacher 
can stimulate his congregation to a 
deeper appreciation of their religion, but 
he cannot regularly enter into its broader 
cultural branches or apply its principles 
to current topics in detail. The sermon 
does not give the listeners an opportunity 
to contribute something positive or per- 
sonal of their own. It is this participa- 
tion, both in developing a personal con- 
viction on subjects of interest and in 
learning to express oneself with ease and 
effectiveness, that makes the Study Club 
so important. 

At the present time there is clear evi- 
dence of a Catholic literary revival all 
along the line, ranging from the secure 
establishment of superior Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers, to the production 
of books by Catholic authors, which have 
merited the highest respect of the secular 
press. The leadership in this movement 
must, of course, be taken by Catholic 
scholars and writers. Nevertheless, the 
creation of a genuine cultural tradition, 
upon which the stimulus and success of 
their efforts largely depends, will come 
from the support of the Catholic public. 
The time is ripe for organized effort. 

Within the last few years splendid 
work has been done by Catholic Women’s 
Clubs, working practically single handed, 
to present able Catholic lecturers, and to 
conduct book reviews and round table 
discussions on current topics. There is 
no reason, however, why these oppor- 
tunities should be confined to women’s 
groups. Men can be interested quite as 
much as women in the Study Club idea, 
provided the subjects under discussion 
are of sufficient importance and prac- 
tical interest to merit consideration. 


T is easy to organize a Study Club. 

The method adapts itself to local con- 
ditions. A number of successful organ- 
izations have sprung from the private 
initiative of individuals. Others have 
been organized along parochial lines, and 
some have attained a diocesan character. 
In the diocese of Great Falls, Montana, 
for example, nearly five hundred indi- 
vidual Study Clubs embracing five thou- 
sand members have been organized on a 
diocesan basis, affiliated with the Dio- 
cesan Councils of Catholic Men and 
Women. One parish with its mission 
stations has forty-one individual units. 
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One of the easiest ways of starting a 
club, in communities which can bear the 
expense, is to have a program of monthly 
lectures by Catholic speakers during the 
winter, say from October to May. The 
subjects may vary, ranging from eco- 
nomics to art, or they may follow a defi- 
nite course. In any event they should in 
some way center upon Catholic interest. 
There is no particular reason for es- 
tablishing a distinctively Catholic Study 
Group unless the cultural interest in 
some definite way contributes to the de- 
velopment of a deeper Catholic culture 
in the members. 


F the subject matter differs for each 
lecture, the possibilities are practical- 
ly unlimited. Lecturers, both local and 
national, are available to speak on social 
topics, international politics, art, and 
literature. It is wise to get the best 
speakers available, within the limits of 
the club budget, and to make definite 
provision for paying them a suitable 
honorarium. Many groups of this kind 
fail, because they dissipate their funds 
in various projects and affiliations, and 
then compromise by getting inferior 
talent free or by expecting professional 
lecturers to speak for practically nothing. 
The funds for such a project may be 
raised by seasonal membership or indi- 
vidual admission. Deficits can usually be 
made up by having a social affair. The 
burden is made lighter still, if various 
parishes cooperate in soliciting member- 
ship. The course should not be free. 
Somehow people do not appreciate what 
they get for nothing. Some nominal sum 
should always be demanded. It is folly, 
however, to imagine that a lecture course 
can be used to raise funds for a parish. 
The course is bound to suffer and to de- 
feat its purpose with such an aim. From 
a financial standpoint for the parish, the 
value of a cultural undertaking appears 
in many forms, including increased at- 
tendance at church, improved value of 
residence in the neighborhood, with in- 
direct financial returns. But if the only 
end in view of a lecture course is to pay 
off a church debt or help meet current 
expenses, then it is certain to end in 
failure. 

It may be objected that a lecture 
course, as such, does not fulfill the pur- 
pose of a Study Club. -To some extent 
this is true, but in reality a good lecture 
course has many. distinctive advantages 
and possibilities which. entitle it to be 
classified under the Study Club idea. In 
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the first place a great number of people 
will come to hear a lecture, who do not 
feel that they have the time or the ability 
to carry on the work of a Study Circle. 
The writer of this article inaugurated a 
Study Forum three years ago. About 
one hundred and fifty persons attended 
the first meeting. It was immediately 
obvious that these people were eager for 
the advantages of a Catholic Forum, but 
comparatively few, for one reason or the 
other, were in a position to prepare 
papers themselves. As a result the plan 
developed into a lecture course. The 
second year opened with a membership 
of four hundred. Last year between 
five and six hundred persons attended 
each lecture, and the club is. still 
growing, 


NOTHER advantage of this plan, 
A when representative lecturers are 
obtained, is that Catholics become ac- 
quainted with the leaders of Catholic 
thought throughout the country and come 
to take a personal interest in the books 
they have written or the Catholic periodi- 
cals with which they are associated. An 
open forum following the lecture stimu- 
lates the members to do some thinking for 
themselves and to exchange their reac- 
tions on the ideas proposed. <A _ suc- 
cessful forum is easy to achieve if one 
or two points of procedure are observed. 
The lecture should be such as to pro- 
mote discussion. Information should be 
used as a means rather than as an end. 
Friendly differences of opinion should be 
encouraged. The object of a good lec- 
ture should be, not precisely “How much 
did we learn from it?” but “Did it make 
us do some thinking of our own?” : 

An open forum has the advantage of 
encouraging people to stand on their 
feet and express themselves. As a rule, 
this ability is developed slowly, due to 
natural shyness. The director of the 
program should secure in advance from 
the lecturer a few points or questions 
arising in the course of the talk, provoca- 
tive of further development or admitting 
difference of opinion. These may be 
written down and given to certain mem- 
bers in the audience. This is a rather 
mechanical procedure, but it has the 
effect of “breaking the ice,” so to speak, 
and of giving courage to others. As the 
forum develops, these “planted” ques- 
tions may become unnecessary, but they 
should always be prepared for an 
emergency. 

If a lending library can be established 
in connection with the club, the members 
will be stimulated to follow up by them- 
selves the topics suggested by the lec- 
turers or by the discussion of the forum. 
Very often, many of the members will be 
prompted to organize their own study 
circles as branches of the larger group 
and to prepare their own papers for dis- 
cussion within their own circles. This 
is really the ideal: to be attained, inas- 


much as it represents creative, construc- 
tive research and thinking on the part 
of the individuals concerned. 

Here again a variety of approaches 
are possible. Each group or community 
may follow a different procedure. For 
the greatest efficiency, perhaps the 
method used in the diocese of Great 
Falls is the best. In this diocese both 
the Council of Catholic Women and the 
Council of Catholic Men have a diocesan 
chairman for Study Club work. This 
chairman confers with the district chair- 
men, who in turn cooperate with the 
parochial chairmen in their district. 
The chairmen of the parish form a coun- 
cil with their Study Club leaders. The 
Bishop of Great Falls, the Most Reverend 
Edwin V. O’Hara, personally selects the 
subjects for study, and these are followed 
as a course for the two ten-week periods 
in which the Study Clubs meet. One 
subject is discussed in the spring and the 
other in the autumn. As a preliminary 
step in the organization of these groups, 
lay persons of the best qualifications are 
prepared for leadership by special 
courses. They are given demonstration 
lessons and taught how to conduct the 
meetings of the groups about to be 
formed. Adults of both sexes from high 
school age are eligible for membership 
in the clubs. Non-Catholics are invited 
to attend the meetings. 

A uniform text is used throughout the 
diocese, and additional material is sup- 
plied in mimeograph form and printed 
in the diocesan newspaper. During the 
past year both periods were given to a 
study of the life of Christ. Fouard’s 
“Life of Christ” was the text used. It 
is interesting to note that the syllabus 
used in this course was authorized for 
high school credit by the Montana State 
Board of Education. This board recog- 
nizes the certificates of teachers for this 
subject issued by the Board of Catholic 
Education. High school students who 
pursue this course can apply their work 
toward a regular high school credit. 
Other subjects studied by these groups 
have included “The Parent-Educator,” 
and “The Ceremonies of the Mass.” 


E results of this local movement 
have been extremely gratifying. 
Many fallen-away Catholics have re- 
turned to the practice of their religion. 
A number of conversions to the Faith 
have been reported. Increased demand 
for the “Catholic Encyclopedia” has been 
noted in many public libraries. Special 
Catholic book shelves have been estab- 
lished in the public libraries of Billings 
and Great Falls. 

A successful Study Club, however, 
need not wait for diocesan organization, 
nor does it have to follow a uniform text 
or course of study or be conducted by 
trained leaders. The friendly interest 
and at least occasional supervision of 
the local priest is important, but even 








this is not always absolutely essential, 
Unless there is some official organiza- 
tion or vigorous and qualified leader, 
however, a certain procedure must be 
followed more or less faithfully to keep 
the club alive, useful, and on the right 
track. 

Small, self-sustaining clubs are best 
organized on the basis of friendship or 
at least common cultural interests. For 
best results they should be kept small, 
not exceeding fifteen or twenty persons, 
and each individual must be willing to 
contribute his share when his turn 
comes. Quality, rather than numbers, is 
important in a group of this kind. The 
ideal is the spiritual and cultural benefit 
of the members, and not the raising of 
funds, the drawing up of resolutions, or 
the admiration of the public. 


TUDY does not have to be confined to 
strictly religious subjects. One such 
group of married couples, organized by 
the writer, met every two weeks last 
season to discuss international affairs of 
current interest. At one meeting, for 
example, the situation in Germany was 
discussed, the history and position of the 
Catholic Church in that country being 
given special consideration. At another 
meeting the topic was “Fascist Italy.” 
This gave the members an opportunity 
to get a clear idea, not only of the rise 
and character of Mussolini and Fascism, 
but also of the so-called “Roman Ques- 
tion” and the treaty between Italy and 
the Vatican. 

Material for these subjects is available 
at all public Nbraries and in current 
periodicals. The Catholic viewpoint is 
amply represented in such publications 
as The Commonweal, America, The 
Catholic World, Tue Sien, The Exten- 
sion Magazine, Columbia, and the dioc- 
esan papers. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., also 
publishes useful study outlines and 
pamphlets. If there is no parish library, 
the members can club together to get 
these magazines for mutual reference. 
If a special study is to be followed for 
the entire season, it is preferable to use 
a special text book as a basis. Thus one 
group under the writer’s direction is 
following a course in sociology this sea- 
son, using Ross’s “Survey of Sociology” 
as a guide, and supplementing this with 
material gathered from the above men- 
tioned and other pertinent periodicals. 
The possibilities of such study are evi- 
dent from some of the sub-topics: “The 
Negro Problem,” “Child and Woman 
Labor,” “Housing and City Planning,” 
and “The Moral Influence of Environ- 
ment.” Another group, of young men, 
similarly organized, is pursuing a study 
of current economic and industrial prob- 
lems in the light of the principles outlined 
in the Papal Encyclicals. 

As an attractive social feature, these 
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clubs serve a light luncheon at the end 
of the round table. An important prac- 
tical precaution, however, is to keep this 
feature rigorously within modest, speci- 
fied limits. Many excellent groups have 
broken up in the past, simply because of 
the encroachment of this social element 
upon the real work of the club. 

Proper preparation on the part of the 
members is absolutely essential for the 
success of a club. The program should 
be drawn up before the beginning of the 
season and topics and dates should be 
assigned to the members, so as to give 
them plenty of time to proceed thought- 
fully. Material cribbed from an encyclo- 
pedia at the last minute is not going to 
contribute to the benefit of the club. 

If a central or parochial library can 
be established, the members of a lecture 
group and of the smaller Study Clubs 
possess an added advantage as a source 
of Catholic material. With the coopera- 
tion of the pastor, a room in the church 
hall or school can be fitted up inexpen- 
sively and attractively with funds raised 
by a social. The people respond eagerly 
to a project of this kind. Free use of 
the library, or reduced rates, may be 
offered as an inducement to season mem- 
bers of the lecture group. A definite 
rental fee and maximum term for re- 
newals should be assigned to the general 


public. Unless the library is conducted 
on a strict, methodical basis, it is bound 
to collapse. 

The books issued by the Catholic Book 
of the Month Club may well serve as a 
nucleus of the collection. The publica- 
tions and lists issued by publishers spe- 
cializing in Catholic books or featuring 
them, such as Sheed and Ward, Bruce 
Brothers, Macmillan, and other standard 
houses are very useful. A liberal mixing 
of fiction with biography, history, and 
religion is important. The books should 
be attractive, recent if possible, and ap- 
pealing to the average reader. Heavy 
tomes from old libraries may be excel- 
lent in themselves, but they do not in- 
crease interest in the library. Any 
author whose book presents a fair and 
helpful view of life may be included, but 
the general basis of selection should be 
that of Catholic interest. As a rule it is 
poor policy to pad the library with the 
works of standard authors such as 
Dickens or Scott or to insert books which 
are always available at the public library 
and represent nothing of particular 
Catholic advantage. A good Catholic 
library should include also a representa- 
tive collection of Catholic periodicals, 
such as those already named. 

To stimulate interest in the library, 
monthly book reviews by the readers are 


valuable. No particular publicity is 
needed to advertise them. Even if only 
three or four persons come to the first 
few reviews, there is no reason to be dis- 
couraged. Those who do come receive a 
genuine benefit, and while the movement 
takes time, it is certain of development. 
Mere numbers are not of the highest im- 
portance. 

Funds for maintaining the library 
may be raised in a number of ways. The 
sale of the diocesan newspaper on Sun- 
day at the church door or of such publi- 
cations as Our Sunday Visitor, America, 
The Commonweal and THE S1en can be 
turned to profit for this purpose. After 
the library is established, the fees derived 
from rentals and fines will mount into a 
considerable sum. From time to time, 
volumes will be donated, but donations 
of books should not be accepted unless 
they will be of practical interest in the 
library. 

In all these projects, the cooperation 
of the local pastor is extremely valuable. 
Most pastors are very willing to give 
their support to: projects of this kind 
when their parishioners indicate the in- 
terest and desire. With a reasonable 
effort the members will be amazed at 
their own achievements and delighted 
with the happy inspiration which 
prompted them to form a Study Club. 





Catholic “Terms Defined 


By Donald Attwater 


CREDENCE. (Lat. credentia, a side- 
table). A small table or shelf by the side 
of an altar for the accommodation of 
the cruets, etc., at Mass. 

CREED. (Latin credo, I believe). A 
formula containing some or all of the 
articles of the Catholic faith. 

CREMATION. The practice of burn- 
ing the bodies of the dead, though not 
evil in itself, is strictly forbidden to 


' Catholics because it is associated with 


those who deny the resurrection of the 
body and because it is grossly repugnant 
to Christian tradition. 

CROSIER. A bishop’s pastoral staff, 
from the Latin word crocia, a crook. 


CROSS, PECTORAL. A small cross, 
containing relics, worn on a cord or chain 
around the neck outside the clothes by 
bishops and some other prelates. It prob- 
ably originated in the hand cross still 
carried by some Eastern bishops. 


: CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. Wanton 
infliction of pain on animals is sinful 
because it is an outrage, not against the 
rights” of the animal—it has none, but 
against the divine order of creation, the 
Irrational spoiling and ill-using of a thing 
which God has made in perfection. 





CULT, CULTUS. A word generally 
equivalent to worship or to veneration, 
according to the context. It is cognate 
with the word “cultivation.” 

CURIA. (Latin court). The organiza- 
tions and individuals which assist the 
Pope or any other bishop in the discharge 
of his duties. 

DALMATIC. The vestment proper to 
a deacon in the Latin rite. 


DEACON. The second of the major 
orders. His principal office is to sing the 
gospel at solemn Mass; he may also be 
allowed to preach, administer holy Com- 
munion, and confer Baptism solemnly. 
Nowadays in the West (not in the East) 
deacons always proceed to the priesthood. 

DEAN. The head of a college or chap- 
ter, or the president of the clergy of a 
group of parishes. 

DECLARATION OF NULLITY. A 
declaration by the competent ecclesiasti- 
cal authority that a certain union that 
appears to be a marriage has in fact never 
been one, because of some defect or im- 
pediment present from the beginning. A 
marriage cannot ever be annulled; but a 
not-marriage can be declared to be such. 


DELEGATE APOSTOLIC. A repre- 


sentative of the Holy See in a country 
that has no regular diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. 

DEMOCRACY. The Catholic Church 
does not favor democracy any more or 
any less than other lawful forms of gov- 
ernment. 


DEPOSIT OF FAITH. The body of 
truth revealed by our Lord to his apostles. 
The Church cannot add to or subtract 
from it, but some truths (e.g. our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception) were contained 
only implicitly until defined by.the teach- 
ing Church. 

DEUTERO-CANONICAL BOOKS. 
Those books which were not admitted to 
the canon of the Old Testament until 
after the others. Otherwise they do not 
differ from any other books in the Bible. 
Protestants regard them as apocryphal, 
i.e. uncanonical. 


DEVIL, THE. Often called Satan. 
The chief and leader of the angels who 
rebelled in Heaven and of the evil spirits 
which they now are. The Devil and each 
evil spirit was created good by God, re- 
belled, and now tempts human creatures 
to sin; they are each an individual person. 


DIOCESE. The territory governed by 
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a bishop. There are over 1,100 dioceses 
in the world. 

DIRIMENT IMPEDIMENTS. Ob- 
stacles which prohibit marriage between 
the persons affected, and make any at- 
tempt at such marriage not only unlawful 
but null and void. 

DISCALCED. Those religious who 
go bare-foot or wear only sandals instead 
of boots or shoes. : 

DISPENSATION. The relaxing of a 
law, marriage impediment, or vow in 
view of special circumstances. Some dis- 
pensations can be granted only by the 
Pope, but there can be no dispensation at 
all from the natural or divine law. Some 
ecclesiastical laws are practically never 
dispensed in any circumstances. 

DISSIDENT. An adjective commonly 
applied to the schismatical and heretical 
Christians of the East to distinguish them 
from Catholics who follow the same rites. 

DIVINE OFFICE, THE. The daily 
common prayer of the Church, comple- 
mentary to the Mass. It consists of 8 
“hours,” composed of psalms, hymns, 
etc., and is recited privately by every 
secular priest and celebrated in choir by 
most religious, male and female, and 
canons. 

DIVINITY OF CHRIST. The doc- 
trine, fundamental to the Catholic faith, 
that Jesus Christ is truly God, the Son of 
God by nature and not merely by adop- 
tion or symbolically. 

DIVORCE. A valid Christian mar- 
riage which has been consummated can- 
not be dissolved with right to re-marry 
by any human power or by any cause, 
except the death of one of the parties. 

DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH. 
(Latin docere, to teach). An ecclesiastical 
teacher, noted as well for sanctity as for 
learning, whose feast is observed 
throughout the western Church as a 
Doctor (i.e. Teacher). There are 26 such 
doctors, of whom 8 are orientals. 

DOCTRINE. Anything which is 
taught, but the word is sometimes used 
to mean exactly the same as “dogma.” 


DOGMA (Greek ordinance). A truth 
directly put forward by the Church for 
our belief as divinely revealed. Dogma is 
not arbitrary: it must be believed because 
it is true. A dogmatic fact is a truth that 
is not revealed, but cannot be rejected 
without endangering something that is re- 
vealed. 


DOM (Latin dom [inus], master). The 
title given to professed monks and-canons 
regular. - i 


DOMESTIC PRELATE. An honor- 
ary distinction conferred by the Holy See 
on certain priests. It carries the style of 
“Right Reverend Monsignor.” 


DOMINICANS, THE. The Order of 
Preachers, a body of mendicant friars 
founded by St. Dominic in 1216. As their 
name indicates, their special work is the 
salvation of souls by preaching, and they 
are also the special exponents of Scho- 
lastic philosophy and theology. They 
have over 30 provinces, with over 5,000 
religious. Their hubit is white with a 
black hood and cloak, and they use a 
variant of the Latin liturgy proper to 
themselves. There are Dominican nuns 


(of the second order) and sisters and lay 
people of the third order. 
DOOR-KEEPER (or Porter). The 
lowest of the minor orders of the Western 
Church, whose office was formerly to 
ring the bells and look after the keys. 


DOOR-MONEY. A voluntary con- 
tribution made at the door for the upkeep 
of the Church. Compulsory payments of 
this kind at any ordinary service are for- 
bidden by canon law. 

DOWRY. The endowment required 
to be brought by postulants for their up- 
keep in a religious congregation of 
women. It must be returned if the sister 
leaves the congregation. Postulants are 
often admitted for a good reason without 
dowry. 

DUKE, PAPAL. The second in rank 
of the pontifical titles of nobility. 

DULIA. A Greek word used to in- 
dicate the special reverence and homage 
given by men to the saints and angels. 
To our Lady is given hyperdulia, which is 
the same thing but in a higher degree. 

DUPLICATION. The celebration of 
two Masses by the same priest in one day. 
Except on Christmas and All Souls’ days 
this may not be done without a faculty 
from the bishop, granted only for good 
reason. Also called bination. 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


NFORTUNATELY, _ the 
majority of American 
Catholics, even those who 


have the advantages of high- 
school and college education 
under Catholic auspices, are 
woefully ignorant of Catholic 
terminology. This ignorance 
extends to even the most sim- 
ple and commonplace Catholic 
terms employed in religious 
books, sermons, prayers, etc. 
We have arranged with the dis- 
tinguished editor and author, 
Mr. Donald Attwater, to con- 
tribute to this and subsequent 
issues a collection of descrip- 
tive definitions of the more 
commonly used Catholic terms. 




















EAST INDIES, PATRIARCH OF 
THE. An honorary title of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa in Portuguese India. 

EASTER (the derivation of the word 
is uncertain). The English name for the 
feast of our Lord’s Resurrection, the 
greatest and most important festival in 
the Christian year. It falls on the first 
Sunday after the full moon which occurs 
on or next after March 21. 


EASTER CONTROVERSY. A long- 
drawn-out dispute about the day on which 
Easter should be kept, especially as 
localized in Britain and carried on be- 
tween the Celtic and Saxon Christians 
there. 


EASTER DUTIES, The obligation 
to receive Holy Communion at least 
about Easter time. It should be made if 








possible in one’s own parish church and 
in one’s own rite. 

EASTER EGGS may be a survival of 
a pagan fertility symbolism, or simply the 
festive welcoming back of a food formerly 
forbidden in Lent. 


EASTERN CHURCH, THE. His- 
torically, the patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, 
In current use, the bodies of Catholics of 
Eastern rites as a whole, or, more often, 
the non-catholic Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. Actually there are numerous 
Eastern churches, most of them non- 
Catholic, but having a valid priesthood 
and sacraments and holding most of the 
Catholic faith. These non-Catholic bodies, 
to which it is the custom of the Holy See 
to concede the name of churches, are the 
schismatical Orthodox churches and the 
heretical Nestorian, Gregorian Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopian, and Syrian Jacobite 
churches. 

EASTERN CONGREGATION, 
THE SACRED. The organization at 
Rome that deals with all affairs concern- 
ing Catholics of Eastern rites, except 
Russians. 

EASTERN RITES, CATHOLICS 
OF THE, are divided into the various 
bodies of the Byzantine rite and the 
Catholic Armenians, Chaldeans, Copts, 
Ethiops (or Abyssinians), Maronites, 
Syrians, and Malabarese. Except the 
Maronites, there are large bodies of non- 
Catholics corresponding to all these. The 
Catholic Easterns are as fully and com- 
pletely Catholic as are those of the West, 
and they keep their own liturgies and cus- 
toms not by concession but by right. Of 
all Christians of Eastern rite, 4.5% are 
Catholics; of all Catholics, 2.5% are of 
Eastern rite, totaling 8 million, of whom 
nearly one million are in North America 
as immigrants. 

ECSTASY (Gk. ekstasis, out of one’s 
senses). The spiritual state in which the 
soul is rapt in God, the senses are dor- 
mant, and the spirit receives heavenly 
illumination. The senses are not neces- 
sarily alienated during ecstatic prayer. 
There are such things as sham and decep- 
tive ecstasies, due to diabolic influence or 
to human frailty. 

EDIFICATION, “Building up,” 
whether of Christians at large or of indi- 
viduals. Properly speaking, edification 
has nothing to do with emotional reac- 
tions that make us “feel good’”—these 
may accompany it, of course. 

EDUCATION (Lat. educere, to bring 
out, develop). It is Catholic teaching 
that intellectual or vocational education 
must not be separated from religious and 
moral instruction, and that, these are pri- 
marily the grave responsibility of the 
parents and not of the State: therefore a 
school-teacher must be regarded as the 
agent of the parents rather than as the 
servant of the State. Catholics are strictly 
forbidden to send their children to non- 
Catholic schools unless there are no 
others available, and not even then if to 
do so involves a positive danger to the 
child’s faith. 

EJACULATION. A prayer consist- 
ing of a few words that can be repeated 
frequently and at any time, eg. “My 
Lord and my God.” 
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WHAT ABOUT USURY?: 


By R. Dana Skinner 


Even the most casual and unpro- 
fessional glance at the pages of the 
daily paper is enough to establish one 
paramount problem of the depression, 
both at home and abroad, both in domes- 
tic and international affairs. That is the 
problem of debt and fixed interest. It is 
a problem which the Middle Ages once 
settled wisely and reasonably, but a 
problem which the world has been busy 
unsettling ever since. Probably no 
greater service could be rendered to 
the world of practical affairs than by 
the calling of a new Vatican council to 
reconsider and redefine usury. The Mid- 
dle Ages were right. The modern world 
is now almost ready to admit that since 
the Middle Ages we have been hope- 
lessly wrong. 

To make matters worse, the habit of 
contracting debt at fixed interest has be- 
come completely confused in the popu- 
lar mind with capitalism. Lawrence 
Dennis, for example, in his highly pro- 
vocative book, “Is Capitalism Doomed ?”, 
gives a brilliant discussion of the debt 
and interest problem, but treats it as if 
it were part and parcel of capitalism, and 
as if some new form of capitalism would 
have to be engineered, without benefit 
of debts, in order to avoid capitalistic 
doom. The whole point is that capital- 
ism and the money lending system have 
no inherent relationship. They co-exist, 
like barnacles and a ship. But capitalism, 
as a system of society under which the 
individual or a corporate group is per- 
mitted to own capital goods and the 
tools of production, need never be a 
system under which parties make con- 
tracts for the use of money at an agreed 
rate of interest to the lender. What Mr. 
Dennis is really advocating, then, is not 
a new form of capitalism, but a return to 
the real essence of capitalism without 
the excrescence of debt contracts. It is 
quite true that the capitalistic “system” 
as we now know it is hopelessly involved 
with the system of debts. But it is also 
obvious that our “system” is badly 
diseased, and that the nature of the 
disease can be traced quite easily to the 
creation and perpetuation of the debts 
themselves. There is a striking organic 
similarity between that wild growth of 
bodily cells which we call cancer, and 
the equally wild growth on the simple 
Ownership idea of capitalism which we 
call (euphoniously) the debt structure. 
_In the Middle Ages, a ship owner, de- 
siting additional money to finance a 
voyage, might look for a silent partner 
in his enterprise. If the voyage turned 


out successfully, the silent partner might 
receive back not only the original sum 
he had provided, but also a very large 
share of the profits. That was not con- 
sidered “usury.” Why? Because, if the 
voyage turned out badly, the silent part- 
ner stood ready to assume a share of the 
loss. His contract was for a percentage 
interest in the results of the voyage, not 
for a return of a specific quantity of 
money plus interest. He was a partner, 
not a money lender. He was assuming 
partnership risks and _ responsibilities. 
His return depended entirely on how 
productive the use of his money turned 
out to be. What the Middle Ages con- 
demned as “usury” was not an interest 
return of more than six percent, but the 
idea that money, in and of itself, was 
entitled to any return at all once it had 
divorced itself from partnership risk 
and responsibility. On a losing venture, 
a return of even one percent might be 
usurious, or even the return of the origi- 
nal principal without any interest what- 
soever. “Money of itself does not fruc- 
tify” was the way the idea was currently 
phrased. Only money plus risk plus re- 
sponsibility was entitled to a return. It 
also accepted the chances of loss. 

A clear understanding of this concept 
of the Middle Ages is superlatively 
necessary today when “usury” is naively 
supposed to have some mysterious con- 
nection with six or five or four percent 
interest. Only from the clear idea that a 
return of any kind is conditional upon 
assuming partnership responsibility can 
we see the need of re-applying the old 
doctrine of usury to modern society. A 
partnership return of a thousand percent 
might not be in the least usurious, 
assuming, let us say, the development of 
a new oil field. But the return of the 
original investment with no _ interest 
might be the height of usury in connec- 
tion with an enterprise in which half the 
investment had been irretrievably lost. 


HAT we have succeeded in estab- 

lishing over the last few hundred 
years is a system under which the true 
capitalists (that is, the actual owners of 
goods or tools of production) have allied 
themselves with owners of money 
through debt contracts. The capitalists, 
or owners, have sometimes found this 
greatly to their advantage. The debts 
have not been forced upon them, in 
many cases, but have been deliberately 
sought. The small merchant who knows 
that he can make ten percent a year on 
each thousand dollars used im his busi- 
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ness is only too glad to be able to bor- 
row ten thousand dollars at six percent. 
He keeps the four percent differential 
for himself and. adds it to the total profit 
on his own personal investment. Vast 
railroad systems have been built on this 
principle, namely, that it was “good 
business” to use other people’s money 
instead of your own, when you could 
make ten percent on the money and only 
pay four or five percent for its use. 
Moreover, for the very reason that the 
lender assumed no partnership responsi- 
bility, the voting control of the railroads 
remained comfortably with the owners, 
instead of having to be shared with new 
partners. Thus greed for a larger re- 
turn, due to borrowed money, and greed 
for control have united to make the debt 
system an attractive auxiliary to true 
capitalism. 


HE picture changes abruptly, of 

course, when the owners’ property 
no longer earns more per dollar invested 
than the contract interest rate. The 
lender puts up the plausible argument 
that he is entitled to continue receiving 
his interest for the very reason that the 
owner in prosperous times has profited 
from the use of the borrowed money. 
The borrower, however, at once begins 
to yell “Shylock.” He does not see that 
it is his own greed which has come back 
to plague him. In the ensuing contro- 
versy, neither party is apt to see that 
the seed of the whole trouble lay in the 
original absence of a partnership re- 
sponsibility and joint risk. Perhaps the 
only tribute which can be paid to the 
lamented “new era” is the fact that (due 
entirely to the speculative fever of the 
moment and the temporary high favor 
of common stocks) many enterprises 
were financed entirely on a partnership, 
or stock, basis. Few, if any, of the 
aviation companies issued bonds. As a 
result, they have escaped the. historic 
depression troubles of railroads. 

If the New York Central railroad to- 
day had only common stock in its finan- 
cial structure, the stockholders would 
still be receiving dividends. The road 
in 1934 earned approximately sixty mil- 
lion dollars above all operating expenses. 
But the entire sixty million had to go to 
pay fixed interest charges, instead of 
being divided up among the real owners. 
Of course, with a larger number of 
stockholders, the dividend per share to 
each one would have been very small. 
But it would have been that much better 
than no dividend at all. Yet, to indi- 
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cate how little thought is given to so 
obvious a point, I recently heard a New 
York Central stockholder say that he 
did not have a debt in the world. He 
meant, of course, no personal debts. Yet 
he was almost shocked when reminded 
that, as a partner in New York Central, 
he shared in an annual interest obliga- 
tion of sixty million dollars. 

It is really quite extraordinary that 
in all the welter of current economic dis- 
cussion, so few voices have been raised 
in favor of a thorough study of partner- 
ship capitalism and the possibility of a 
gradual and orderly elimination of the 


debt structure. It should be studied, not 
as a measure of temporary relief to 
debtors, not as a form of moratorium, 
but as part of a permanent reorganiza- 
tion of the system under which we live. 
It should be studied in the light of those 
clear and common sense distinctions 
which the ethics of the Middle Ages pro- 
vided. It should be studied with a dis- 
tinct understanding of the real meaning 
of usury. Above all, it should be studied 
with a definite acceptance of true capi- 
talism in mind, as a system of owner- 
ship involving both the risks and the 
responsibilities of ownership, and’ re- 


jecting completely any form of money 
contract or claim to which no share of 


responsibility attaches. If ever there 
was an instance of “first things coming 
first,” it is in the present world chaos, 
with debtors and creditors arrayed 
against each other, each trying to make 
the other pay for past sins of greed or 
of responsibility evaded. The very ex. 
istence of a fixed debt structure is proof 
enough of the fact that we can not ex. 
pect a living, moving organism such’as 
human society ‘to continue to live while 
something within its system is fixed, with 
“money that does not. fructify.” 





Unknown Soldiers of Erin 


By W. Joyce Russell 


"T nousaips were killed in the 
World War, but only a few celebrated 
names are remembered by the masses 
of the peoples for whom they died. And 
so, lest some should lie buried unknown, 
unremembered and unsung, unknown 
soldiers tombs were erected that all 
might be remembered and honored. 

In the calendar of Irish saints there 
are, comparatively speaking, only a few 
names that are known to us and but 
few tombs recall their illustrious lives. 
But throughout that land called the 
“Island of Saints” lie the remains of 
thousands and millions of unknown 
martyrs and saints. 

On the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in London are engraven these words: 
“Unknown but known to God.” So too, 
throughout Ireland died multitudes of 
saints who are unknown to man but 
known to God. Their faith and courage 
may well be recalled, not merely that 
we may give due glory and show our 
gratitude to them, but that we might be 
inspired by their lives. 

We are accustomed to refer to early 
Irish history, that is, the centuries be- 
fore St. Patrick trod upon the green isle 
and the three centuries following his 
death, as the glorious period in her his- 
tory. But if only those can be called 
noble who are noble in adversity, then 
the later centuries of Irish history are 
more noble and glorious. Those dark 
centuries of persecution following St. 
Patrick’s death are now her brightest. 

They began with the Danish _in- 
vasion. For 300 years these Irish 


heroes and heroines suffered persecution 
by the Danes. Monasteries and churches 
were ruined, altars desecratéd, gold and 
silver vessels were carried away, and 
smoking ruins and murdered monks 
gave evidence of the invader’s fury. 


After the Danes, for 400 years their 
faith was tried by the Anglo-Norman 
invasions and the civil or internal strife 
among the Irish chiefs and the English 
leaders who had established themselves 
in the land. 

Thence onward, from Henry the 
VIII, for over 300 years more’ the 
Kings and Queens of England strove in 
every possible way to stamp out 
Catholicism in Ireland. Space does not 
permit the giving of a detailed account 
of each ruler’s persecution from Henry 
the VIII to the Stuarts. However, an 
account of the principal methods of 
persecution will suffice to show at what 
fearful cost the Irish preserved the 
faith of St. Patrick. Such a descrip- 
tion should bring out in vivid colors 
what is meant when we say that Ire- 
land suffered anything and everything 
rather than renounce the faith. 

The persecutions were not the work 
of scattered upstarts. They were sys- 
tematic and began at the throne or the 
parliaments under the supervision of 
the throne. They began with royal 
edicts and one of the outstanding of 
these was the Act of Uniformity which 
ordered all persons under pain of fine 
and imprisonment to attend the services 
of the Protestant church of England. 
Some were fined as much as $500 and 
were then imprisoned. At one time 
heavy fines were imposed on Catholics 
for not appearing at church services on 
the first and second Sundays of the 
month, but for a third Sunday’s ab- 
sence they were hanged at their own 
doors. 


HE Plantation Movement was an- 
other method used in an effort to 
completely exterminate the Irish and to 
blot out the Catholic religion. This meant 


driving tanaowners, whose families had 
lived on their estates for hundreds oi 
years, out of their lands at the point of 
a lance. They were forced to live in 
the most sterile places. Moreover, these 
assigned localities were sometimes made 
utterly worthless and desolate by fire 
and sword before the transplanted 
Catholics could enter them. Still unre- 
lenting, they inaugurated the “univer- 
sal great hunts,” in place of the tradi- 
tional fox hunts. Soldiers went out in 
hunting bands, into the bogs and moun- 
tain retreats to seek out the dispossessed 
and homeless Irish Catholics, and 
slaughtered them when discovered. 


FTER thus clearing out the rightful 
owners, young Protestant English- 
men were invited to take over the land 
under the condition that they would rent 
no part of it to any of the Irish Catholics. 
There was one way Caholics could re- 
gain their land: they could buy it back 
providing they first took an oath that 
they would conform to and practise the 
religion established by Henry the VIII. 
Catholics were not permitted to work as 
slaves on their own lands unless _ the 
English landlords promised to make 
Protestants of them within six months. 
Occasionally an air of righteousness 
was attempted and cases of land owner- 
ship and deeds were brought to court by 
the dispossessed Catholics. But juries 
refusing to give a verdict in favor of 
the Crown were punished with fines and 
imprisonment. 
Further, it was made.a law that when 
a Catholic nobleman and landowner died 
not only were his lands seized but evet 
his heirs were taken and placed undef 
the guardianship of Protestant families 
who raised them in the Protestant re 
ligion. And although these guardians 
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sear 
promised the Court of Wards to take 
good care of and to educate them they 
often neglected them, brought them up in 
ignorance and finally sold their persons 
to the highest bidder. 

As terrible as were the sufferings en- 
dured throughout this land seizure 
movement and the Act of Uniformity, 
they sink almost into insignificance 
when contrasted with the tremendous 
crucible through which those Irish 
Catholics had to pass by the affliction of 
other methods of persecution. All this 
is revealed to us by approved historians 
and eyewitnesses, both Protestant and 
Catholic. 


T is difficult to bring out in their true 

colors a description of the whole- 
sale massacres and devastation which 
were wrought all over the island. The 
exterminators carried fire and sword 
wherever they rode, killing men, women 
and children, even women with child, 
destroying harvests and _ habitation, 
carrying off flocks and herds so that 
those not killed by the sword died of 
starvation. A number of such marauders 
reported that they killed two and three 
thousand in one day. Armies set out in 
circular routes to meet at certain points 
covering the whole encompassed section, 
killing all in their way. Such armies 
crossed the whole width of the island. 
Often too, the victims were tortured and 
mutilated before being killed. It would 
appear that the infernal pit itself had 
conspired with the dark and deadly pas- 
sions of men, to root out the very name 
of catholicity from the country. 

Orders were issued by commanders 
to their butchering armies, not to spare 
the smallest child. Mothers with babes 
at their breasts were cast off high 
bridges while soldiers shot at them as 
they struggled in the water. On one 
occasion soldiers seized babies and held 
them before themselves as shields as they 
advanced to capture Catholics. Bayonets 
were run through the bodies of living 
infants which were then held aloft and 
twirled around. Mothers were hanged 
with their babies hanging strangled in 
their hair. Indeed their furious hate 
would not leave even the dead in peace, 
but drove them to dig up graves and 
burn coffins and bones. 

The rage of the persecutors could not 
contain itself, it extended beyond the 
land: ships were seized on the sea and 
all the Irish Catholics on board were 
tied back to back and cast to their 
watery grave. 

he persecutors were simply stark 
dsunk With Catholic blood. One of the 
leaders of the persecution exclaimed as 
he died: “Blood! Blood! More Blood !” 
Heaps upon heaps there were of the 
corpses of Irish men, women, and 
children. It is so often said that Ire- 
land was converted without the shed- 
ding of a single drop of blood but she 


certainly shed every drop in preserv- 
ing her faith. 

At one time when the persecution had 
reached a high blood mark, five-sixths of 
the population died within ten years of 


.murder and devastation and famine. 


As the poet Ben Jonson wrote of 


Cromwell’s time: 


“No age was spared, no sex, nay—no 


degree ; 

Not infants in the porch of life were 
free. 

The sick, the old, who could but hope 
a day 


Longer by nature’s bounty, not let stay: 

Virgins and widows, pregnant wives, 

All died, ’twas crime enough that they 
had lives.” 


EING unable to make them aposta- 
tize the persecutors decided to exile 
them. Thousands were sold as slaves and 
were shipped to Jamaica and the Barba- 
does. There are contracts in existence 
which show how slave dealers put in 
orders for so many hundreds of Irish boys 
and girls and young men and women to 
be delivered on certain dates at certain 
prices. Priests were sent out too (over 
one thousand at one period), but many 
of them managed to get back into Ire- 
land to risk their lives again. It is re- 
lated that when England conquered 
Jamaica Cromwell sent out 1,500 men 
from his army in Ireland to live as 
colonists in Jamaica and he instructed 
the Commander of the army to seize 
1,000 young girls to be sent there also. 
Every conceivable means was used to 
make Protestants of these loyal heroes 
and heroines of Ireland. I cannot 
enumerate them all but shall mention 
one or two more methods. The first of 
these was bribery. During the Great 
Famine from 1846 to 1856 the persecu- 
tion was unabated and when food was 
sent from sympathetic countries to help 
the starving and dying it was seized 
and held as a bribe. Catholics could 
have the food if they would become 
Protestants. But parents preferred to 
see their children die and to die them- 
selves rather than renounce their faith. 
At this time it was no uncommon sight 
to see children eating dead human flesh. 


Then there were the Penal laws the 
most infernal system and method ever 
devised by any persecutors. By these 
laws Catholics were circumscribed, re- 
stricted and punished at every turn. 
Every conceivable means, every in- 
trigue, inducement, threat, trickery and 
force were used to make them renounce 
their faith. 

There were patches of peace through- 
out this history of blood and religious 
hate but it was like the peace of a 
cemetery. During one of these peaceful 
periods there were invented what were 
called the Graces, that is, the Catholics 


of Ireland promised to pay a sum to the 
King if he would guarantee them peace 
and their lands and permit them to 
practise their religion. The King, King 
Charles, agreed to this but after receiv- 
ing their money he broke his promise. 
During another “peaceful” period a 
number of Irish leaders were invited to 
attend a good-will banquet at which all 
were massacred. A bottle of poisoned 
wine was sent to another leader as a 
peace offering. 

But whenever a semblance of peace 
appeared, the hated religion started up 
as from a grave. Mass was celebrated 
throughout the land. The smoke of burn- 
ing homes and crops mingled with in- 
cense like a universal oblation to God. 
Again, desecrated churches were taken 
back by the Catholics even while skele- 
tons of martyred Catholics still dangled 
from city walls and bleached above city 
gates. Many had no homes, food nor 
clothing but practically every single one 
still had the faith. 

Bear in mind that throughout all this 
there was always held open that one 
avenue of escape—by becoming a 
Protestant anyone could have avoided 
what he suffered. “But,” as writes 
Bishop Dupanloup, “neither heresy, nor 
schism could find place in Ireland: the 
faith remained virgin. Ireland has suf- 
fered everything: implacable oppression, 
anguish without end, famine, expatria- 
tion, death, everything but apostasy.” 


HE blood of her children saturated 

the soil, so that the moistened earth 
oozed at every footstep with the gore of 
her sons. She opened her veins to the 
incisions of the executioner’s knife, and 
the purple streams ran over the nation. 
She gave up her goods, her blood, her 
life: but her faith, never ! 

This is what is meant by the state- 
ment that Ireland endured anything and 
everything rather than renounce her 
faith. 

I write of this horrible history not 
with a spirit of anger or revenge, but 
with reverence and pride in what the 
martyred Irish have endured. I forget 
who it was that persecuted (they are 
long since dead), but no one should for- 
get that it was endured and how en- 
dured. No one, be he Irish or not, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, can read, with 
an unbiased mind, through the history 
of these persecutions without wishing to 
pay honor to the “Island of Saints.” We 
pay tribute to soldiers who died in de- 
fence of commerce, why not to those 
unknown soldiers who died in defence 
of their faith? However, their glory 
might be our condemnation because the 
more we think of the heroic | sacrifices 
they made to keep and spread their faith 
the more do we realize how little we 
are doing for the preservation and 
propagation of our faith today. Their 
sacrifice should be our inspiration. 
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Jauns GROVER cast a last glance 
round his comfortable sitting-room. Pos- 
sibly: his guardian angel did the same. 
Everything was in order. His paper of 
instructions in its place. It would -be 
some little time before anyone would 
meddle with his things as he had told the 
housekeeper of the service flat that he 
would not want his letters forwarded for 
a week or so. There would be no one to 
miss him. Dash, his terrier, had been 
sent to a friend in the country. On no ac- 
count could Dash have been left behind 
to look for his return in vain. Dash had 
been his only true friend. Dogs and 
horses had always been his friends. They 
had never let him down. Ever since the 
days of Jock, his tin horse whose stand 
had conveniently come off and made it 
possible for him to accompany his owner 
to bed. A tin stand with wheels is not 
pleasant in one’s bed. What ever had 
set his mind running on Jock? 

Jock had come to a bad end. The black 
shadow that was spread across his mind 
deepened as the memory of Jock came 
faintly to the horizon. What was it that 
had exactly happened to Jock? Well, he 
was coming to a bad end himself. He had 
tried to save others as much as possible. 
It was to be the river, not the gas oven 
or a revolver. With luck his body might 
be washed out into the sea. He had care- 
fully removed everything from his per- 
son that might help to establish his iden- 
tity. The Church said that a man had no 
right to take his own life. The Church 
was a framer of hard sayings. She dealt 
unhumanly with human beings. He was 
sick of life. Life had always been difficult. 
He had been a queer child, full of strange 
fears and fancies. The old home ought to 
have been happy enough. It was years 





since he had been to have a look at the 
old home, although it was not so far away. 
Maydew Road certainly did not lie on the 
way to the river but he could make a de- 
tour round that way. “Of course you 
could,” Grover’s guardian angel said. 

It was a fine moonlit night; a pleasant 
night for walking, he told himself ironi- 
cally. The attractions would need subsi- 
dizing, with thoughts like his as compan- 
ions. His thoughts ran on the faithlessness 
of so-called friends, of his fiancée; of life 
in all its aspects. The old religion tried 
to save men from the nightmare, but the 
cold, ugly facts remained, and the old 
religion only made them uglier when it 
denied a man the one means of escape. 

Yet—James Grover had no wish to 
face the thing which he had been taught 
to call his conscience. The river was a 
coward’s way out. It was a bolt-hole. 
The Church court-marshaled the deserter 
—in the next world. The Church was 
hard, very, very hard. 

Yes, he would go round and have a last 
look at the old home. What had put the 
old home into his head? He had not set 
eyes on it for many years. Neighbor- 
hoods were changing rapidly. The old 
home might not even be there; but he 
would go and see. 

Well-to-do folk had built themselves 
pleasant and roomy residences in May- 
dew Road, far back in the days of Queen 
Victoria, when that part of town was 
still one of the more select suburbs. “The 
Limes” had spread itself comfortably 
over a considerable piece of ground in 
those spacious days. The constable on 
duty at the corner of Maydew Road cast 
a swift glance at the man who stood gaz- 
ing at the houses on the left-hand side. 
Owing to the fact that angels are invis- 
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ible beings he arrived at the conclusion 
that the wayfarer was unaccompanied, 
and therefore not necessarily up to mis- 
chief, 

James Grover had reached the. old 
home. A gaunt skeleton stood stark in 
the moonlight. The roof had gone, and 
part of the walls, The big, unglazed win- 
dows stared at him, like empty eye-sock- 
ets. The old home was in process of 
demolition—like himself ! 

The gate had been taken off its hinges 
and lay across the drive. There was 
nothing to prevent a stranger who wished 
to see more from pursuing his investiga- 
tions. Grover turned in between the well- 
remembered gate-posts. The lions with 
curly tails still surmounted them. He 
found the doorstep and an aperture which 
had once been the entrance. 


HE space beyond was filled with 
piled up débris. It was grim and 
grisly, the ghost of the old home. The 
present day had no use for its like. Up- 
stairs would be what was left of the old 
nursery. “Impending dissolution.” The 
words came into his mind. They applied 
alike to himself and the old home. He 
would like to see the old nursery just once 
again, The staircase did not look to 
safe but he would take that risk. The 
nursery was the core of the old home. 
And yet—there had been something about 
the nursery that had been—was sinister 
the word? In his queer little child’s mind 
there had been something, once upon 4 
time, that had given the nursery some 
what of the grue of a haunted room, He 
stood at the foot of the tottering staircast 
and hesitated. 
“Go on, it’s quite safe,” his guardial 
angel said, and Grover mounted. 
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He was standing in a chaos of brick- 
bats and fragments of wood. The moon 
sent down its cold rays and made it al- 
most as light as day. Scraps of wall- 
paper lay about his feet. In one wall there 
was a recess which had formed a cup- 
poard, As he looked in its direction some- 
thing got hold of him. A faint, elusive, 
far-off fear; as chill and eerie as the 
moonbeam that was streaming through 
the window. It was slowly coming back 
to him, a memory of his very early child- 


hood. 


HERE had been a cupboard there, 

once upon a time. Later on there 
had not. The door had been papered 
over and the cupboard, which was 
too damp to be of any use, even for 
toys, had been obliterated — ruled out 
from the land of living things. They 
had been away at the seaside when the 
deed was done, and Jock, his beloved 
tin fiorse Jock, had been inside the cup- 
board. Yes, he remembered the whole 
tragedy now. Jock had been confiscated 
because his owner had not only insisted 
on taking him to church, but had screamed 
and kicked when his nurse, a woman of 
Jansenisitic tendencies, failed to regard 
him as an object of piety, and en- 
deavoured to get him away.:‘Jock had 
been carried home and placed in the 
empty cupboard for the time being. Then 
came the chickenpox and the seaside; 
and when they returned there was no 
cupboard and no Jock. Behind the smooth 
wall-paper was Jock’s oubliette. That 
had been his bad end. 

How he had wept in secret for Jock 
who lay behind the wall in the damp cup- 
board. He remembered it so well now. 
And here he was, after all these years 
with the open cupboard in front of him. 
So he had tracked down that queer feel- 
ing. Poor little himself! Suffering in si- 
lence all the horror of the walled-up Jock. 
He really had been a bit of a rascal. He 
remembered now. He had bitten the hand 
which had sought to wrest Jock from his 
gtasp. He had been told that he must on 
no account forget to confess that act of 
wickedness when he made his first con- 
fession. So far as he remembered he had 


kept it to himself. It had been too terrible 


a thing to speak about—Jock’s bad end. 

Grover crossed over to the cupboard. 
He turned the débris lying there over 
with his foot. Who knew but what Jock 
might not be lying there still ? 

Something caught his eye, a small 
brownish object that was certainly not an 
ingredient in the building of walls. He 
stooped down and picked it up. It was a 
little tin horse. 

So here was Jock! The darling of his 
baby heart, rescued after thirty odd years 
from his prison. Grover took out his 
handkerchief—a new, unmarked one, he 
had taken care that there should not be 
so much as a laundry mark on his cloth- 
ing—and began to polish up the object in 





his hand, By degrees Jock’s bright brown 
coat was restored to something of its 
pristine beauty. 

“T’ll take you along with me, old 
man,” Grover said. “You won’t give me 
away.” 

He fingered the horse, thoughtfully. 
He had not held Jock in his hand since 
that day at Mass when he had fought for 
possession of his favorite. The Masses 
to which he had taken Jock, for Jock had 
been allowed to accompany him until this 
new nurse came, had been quite different 
to subsequent church-going. There had 
been a thrill. Something that happened 
in a world where Jock galloped about, a 
glorious chestnut steed. These queer 
memories, faint and fantastic as the 
moonbeams, were dancing about his 
brain, lighting up the distant past like 
summer lightning on a June night. Yes, 
he would take Jock along with him. It 
was good to have found him again. He 
hadn’t come to a bad end, after all. 

Grover thrust his regained possession 
into his breast-pocket. Jock would go 
along with him to the river—to the 
river? It seemed rather hard on Jock. 

There was a sudden rustling sound, It 
might have been a movement of the pro- 
tective wings of Grover’s guardian angel, 
or it might have been a gust of wind. The 
half demolished wall above Grover’s 
head rocked. There followed a rumbling 
sound and the entire wall fell forward— 
a shower of bricks and mortar. Under- 
neath it there lay a man with a little tin 
horse in his pocket. 


* * * * x 


HEN I say that Mr. Thomas 

Timms was a housebreaker by 
profession it is not to be implied that he 
was a gangster; neither is the term to be 
taken as a Victorian rendering of “crook.” 
Mr. Timms was simply an honest fellow 
who combined the art of bricklaying with 
the counter-art known as demolition. He 
could use a pick-axe as well as a trowel, 
which was just as well for him as demoli- 
tion, or house-breaking, as it is techni- 
cally termed, was very much the order 
of the day. 

Tom Timms was by way of being a 
philosopher. He was fond of reading and 
had ‘absorbed much book-stall literature 
on many subjects ranging from Evolu- 
tion to Psychoanalysis. He picked up 
enough of the classics to be able to re- 
mark to himself, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi,’ when he smote the pseudo- 
Gothic battlements of some doomed stucco 
mansion. But, as a true modernist, he 
was ready enough to go with the times 
which were raising gigantic blocks of 
flats on the ruins of Victorian do- 
mesticity. 

For recreation his favorite form of 
literature was the detective story. Some- 
times-he felt that he might have made a 
successful detective had he followed his 
original idea of entering the police force. 


As it was, he did a little in an amateur 
way, and had received compliments on his 
powers in the Sherlock Holmes form of 
crime detection. A keen imagination and 
a faculty for drawing deductions—these 
Thomas Timms knew himself to possess. 
Ever and anon they were called into ac- 
tion, even in his navvy’s calling. 


HE demolition of the commodious 

family residence known as “The 
Limes,” Maydew Road had all been part 
of the day’s work. Thomas Timms and 
his mate arrived there one morning, as 
usual, and on mounting to the upper story 
made a discovery. There was the body of 
a man lying stretched out on the floor of 
the room the walls of which they were 
engaged in lowering, brick by brick. The 
body was partly buried in the débris of a 
mass of brickwork which had fallen right 
on the top of it. Tom’s first thought was 
that there had been foul play, but his 
mate, possessing fewer gifts in the Sher- 
lock Holmes line went straight for the 
obvious. “The wall’s fallen on the top of 
him,” he said. “It was very tottery-like 
last night, and the wind has been blow- 
ing.” 

“What. could he have been doing up 
here?” Tom demanded. “Dunno. P’r’aps 
he'll be able to tell us ; he’s not dead. He’s 
breathing, right enough.” 

After that Thomas Timms became 
practical. The police were fetched, and 
the ambulance came quickly in their wake. 
Tom had held the unconscious man’s 
head on his arm as they waited for assist- 
ance. He remained unconscious. It was 
a fine face. Tom wondered who he might 
be. The clothes, covered now with brick- 
dust, were well-cut. It would be the busi- 
ness of the police to search him to find out 
who he was. He had-been lying at the end 
of the roonr where they, he and his mate, 
had discovered in the course of their task 
a deep cupboard in the wall, the door of 
which had been-papered over. It was that 
which had made the-wall less solid. It 
had been on the verge of falling and sav- 
ing them the trouble when they left it. 
The cupboard had been empty. Nothing 
in it except a broken toy horse which they 
had tipped off the shelf into the débris. 
No hidden treasure that someone in 
the know might have come in search of. 

The victim of the subsiding wall proved 
to be a mystery man. They searched his 
pockets at the hospital in vain for means 
of identification. It would almost seem 
that the unconscious man had guarded 
against such a possibility. There was not 
so much as a laundry mark on his linen. 
His pockets were completely empty ex- 
cept that in the breast-pocket of his coat 
there was a child’s toy—a tin horse. 

“He'll tell us all about himself when he 
comes to,” Nurse Greenaway said. Her 
eyes moistened as she looked at the little 
tin horse. “I expect it belonged to some 
child,” she said. “Perhaps one that he 
has lost.” She took the brown horse and 
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placed it gently in the locker beside the 
bed. “He’ll like to know I’ve got it safe,” 
she said. 

Good-hearted Tom Timms had not been 
able to get the thought of the injured man 
whom he and his mate had discovered out 
of his head. On the following Sunday 

set forth in his Sunday best to make 
inquiries at the hospital. “You may go 
up and see the nurse, if you like,” they told 
him at the door, and Mr. Timms went up. 


NM TURSE GREENAWAY was 
p fetched from the ward. Tom 
Timms on Sundays cut a remarkably re- 
spectable figure. No one would have 
issociated him. with bricks and mortar. 
Nurse Greenaway told him all about the 
mystery surrounding the identity of the 
man who had been found in the ruins. 

And not a thing to identify him by,” 
she ended, “except a little tin horse, a 
child’s toy.” 

“What’s that?” Thomas Timms said. 

Did you say that there was a tin horse 
in his pocket ?” 

Nurse Greenaway stared at him. 

‘What do you know about the little tin 
horse ?” she demanded. 

“He must have picked it up out of the 
rubbish,” the other told her. “There was 
a tin horse lying there. I tipped it up off 
the shelf myself when we got at the cup- 
board. What could he be wanting with a 
tin horse ?” 

‘What was he wanting up there at all?” 
Nurse Greenaway said. “He could have 
sot shelter down below all right.” 

Tom Timms eyed her approvingly. He 
warmed to his subject. “That’s what I’ve 
been asking myself,” he said. “But that 
tin horse what you’re mentioning has 
siven meaclue. Now, listen... .” Mr. 

Timms took an empty pipe out of his 
pocket. He put it in his mouth and sucked 
it and then took it out again. 

“That cupboard,” he said, “was pa- 
pered with the same wall-paper that had 
been there when they sealed it up.” He 
paused and rammed some non-existent 
tobacco into the empty bow! of the pipe. 

“Tt was a nursery wall-paper,” he said. 

\ll pictures. Humpty-dumpty, and all 
that. That room must have been a nurs- 
ery years ago. He didn’t pick up that 
horse for a mascot. Mascots be blowed! 
He was having a look—it might be a last 
look—at the scenes of his childhood. 
Likely the horse belonged to him when he 
was a kiddie.” 

Nurse Greenaway was listening with 
widening eyes. Sherlock Holmes in the 
flesh was surely standing before her. 

Mr. Thomas Timms puffed serenely at 
his empty pipe. “The thing now,” he said 
calmly, “is to see if we can find out who 
occupied ‘The Limes,’ say about thirty 
or so years back. That might give us 
the gentleman’s name.” 

Nurse Greenaway’s admiration vented 
itself in words. 

“Well, I never!” she said. 








Then she sent the entire edifice totter- 
ing, in the most inartistic manner. 

“But the poor gentleman will be com- 
ing to,” she said, “and he will be able to 


_tell us all about himself.” 


But the spirit of investigation was 
strong on Thomas Timms. That same 
afternoon found him on the track of the 
solution to the mystery. 

At the corner of Maydew Road there 
was an old-established news-agent. News- 
agents have fairly long memories. This 
one would in all probability have supplied 
“The Limes” with newspapers for many 
years past. Tom Timms strolled in and 
purchased some tobacco, which was also 
on sale, and entered into conversation 
with the pleasant elderly gentleman who 
presided behind the counter. The subject 
of the destruction of commodious family 
residences to make way for flats opened 
out a way to the required end. Yes, the 
old gentlemen behind the counter knew 
all about ‘““The Limes” and its various oc- 
cupiers. Two maiden ladies had lived 
there for some twenty years past. Before 
that there was a family of the name of 
Grover. A lot of young people, they had 
had. They always took The Times, and 
every week, The Tablet. Very nice people, 
the Grovers. 

“R.C. by persuasion?” Mr. Timms 
queried. He had come across The Tablet 
at the Free Library. It was a little extra 
bit of information that paid tribute to his 
powers of deduction. 

Somehow he had a kind of idea that 








Nurse Greenaway would be glad to hear 
that bit about The Tablet. With his highly 
trained faculty of observation he had 
noted that she wore a brooch that held an 
image of the Blessed Virgin. 

When Mr. Timms presented himself at 
the hospital next it was to be told that the 
“mystery man” still retained possession of 
his secret. Nurse Greenaway on this oc- 
casion took him to the bedside of the in- 
jured man. Tom glanced down at the 
immobile face on the pillow. “Try him 
with the name of Grover,” he said. 

Nurse Greenaway lost no time in obey- 
ing. She bent over the still form on the 
bed and called out, in clear, incisive tones: 

“Mr. Grover.” 

The eyes opened. The sick man was 
looking at her inquiringly. Nurse Green- 
away went to the locker and took out the 
little tin horse. She held it up before him. 

“Jock,” the man on the bed said, “poor 
old Jock.” 

Thomas Timms stood there quietly. 
“R.C. by persuasion,” he said, “He 
might like to see one of your priests.” 

“Oh, how wonderful!” Nurse Green- 
away was more than ready for the sug- 
gestion. 

“Would you like to go to confession, 
Mr. Grover?” 

The head on the pillow gave a move- 
ment of assent. 

“T’ll fetch Father Daly,” Nurse Green- 
away said. 

* * * * * 


“Mr. Grover.” That was his father’s 
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name. James Grover opened his eyes. 
“Go to confession?” Yes, he would like 
togo to confession. There was something 
on his mind. He would try and remember 
what it was. It would be all right if he 
went to confession. 

There was a priest sitting beside his 
bed. Why was he in bed? The priest had 
a kind face and he was ready to listen. 
He, Jimmie, felt he could tell him all about 
it. He had taken Jock to church as usual 
and nurse had tried to take him away 
from him and he had kicked nurse. And 
Jock had been shut up in a cupboard that 
wasn’t there any more. All by himself. 

“Was there anything else on his mind ?” 
He was not quite sure. Yes, there was 
something, but he had forgotten. The 
priest was very kind. He said: “Well, 
never mind all the sins of your past life 
that you have forgotten. Make an act of 
contrition and I will give you absolution.” 

Father Daly met Nurse Greenaway as 
he left the ward. He tapped his forehead, 
shaking his head at the same time. 

“Memory gone,” he said. “Back in his 
childhood. But I’ve given him conditional 
absolution.” : 


HE identity of the mystery man 
had been established. Mr. Timms 
might be said to be on the way to be- 
come famous. James Grover lay silent, 
and very weak. There were spinal in- 
juries as well as the injury to the head, 
but the doctors had not given up hope. 
Nurse Greenaway sat by the bedside. 
There was something on her mind. Some- 
thing that Mr. Timms had said to her. 
Mr. Timms was so wonderfully right 
in his conjectures. “In my opinion,” 
Mr. Timms had said, “that there poor 
fellow was going to make way with 
himself. That was what he was after, 
with nothing on him to show who he 
was, And then the wall fell and saved 
him the trouble.” 

The sick man opened his eyes. They 
were peaceful, quiet eyes. Nurse Green- 
away bent over him. “Mr. Grover,” she 
said. “Do you want to die ?” 

It was not a question that nurses usually 
ask, but the reply deeply interested Nurse 
Greenaway. 

He thought a moment. “Not unless 
God wills it,” he said. 

“God be thanked!” said Nurse Green- 
away, 

Mr, Timm’s theories had received their 
first set-back. He heard what Nurse 
Greenaway had to tell him and was just 
a trifle intrigued. 

“You say he don’t want to die particu- 
xo he observed. “Sort of neutral about 
it? 

“He's quite happy,” Nurse Greenaway 
said, 

_ Then, with one of his unfailing inspira- 
tions, Mr. Timms came out top. 

_ “I tell you what,” he said. “My theory 
is that he had a maggot on his brain and 
he got rid of it by raking up those memo- 


ries of his childhood.” He felt round for 
his pipe and continued. 

“Did you ever hear of a thing called 
psycho-analysis? It means getting a mag- 
got out of one’s brain by getting some- 
thing off one’s chest—talking about it. 
He might have talked a bit to the priest, 
but I understand that it don’t do to ask.” 

“T can lend you a book all about it,” he 
ended, gallantly. 

“Thank you very much,” Nurse Green- 


away said, “and I would like to lend you 
one about confession and the Catholic 
Church, The Church is so lovely—You 
know, God might quite easily have made 
use of that little tin horse. I daresay it 
was his guardian angel who led him back 
to his old nursery.” 

And the question may remain open 
whether Nurse Greenaway’s guess-work 
was not in its way as efficient as that of 
Mr, Timms. 











Via Dolorosa 


By William P. Sears, Sr. 


Fo forty days I’ve thought on Thee 
And slowly followed, step by step, 
The fateful progress to the hill. 

I stood apart in jesting Pilate’s court, 
Where justice swayed to mute the mob. 

Then on I went through dim-lit aisles, 
Renewing ever Thy painful path 

By storied panels told to me. 
I saw the mockery and felt the shame. 

I sought in fancy to stem the hand 
That plaited there the crown of thorn. 

Then out and on upon the Sacred Way 
I followed, pausing now and then to pray. 

I stood aback and gazed with awe 
While sainted Veronica eased Thy suffering brow. 

And then my heart went out 
To cheer that dauntless soul. 

But soon again Thy foot had stumbled 
And down I sank on bended knee. 

O God, they took Thy wasted garment 
And pierced and nailed Thee to the Tree. 

O Sacred Wood, what priceless treasure 
Hung upon thee then. 

I watched and suffered with Thee then 
Those awful, agonizing hours. 

I mused and pondered on those words 
Given to holy John and Mary. 

O, I thought, that men might listen once again. 
Saturday’s vigil drear I kept, 

And now again the glorious dawn is here. 
“Rejoice, rejoice, for He is risen,” 

The angelic choirs burst in song. 


Again, Thy costly lesson has been given; 
Again, Thy sacred Presence calls men on; 
O, that men might listen once again. 

















JOSEPH: HATED and BELOVED 


The Last in a Series of Prototypes of the Sacred Passion 
as Found in the Book of Genesis 


By Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 


rs 

I HE Patriarch Joseph stands out 
among the celebrated men of early times 
as one who endured trials and suffering 
comparable to the Passion of Our Holy 
Redeemer. His history appears to us at 
the present day to be a clear revelation of 
the mystery of Redemption and some of 
the incidents connected -with it. He was 
hated by his brethren and sold to 
strangers: he was condemned unjustly, 
punished, and kept in prison; he was 
raised up from the state of bondage and 
slavery and proclaimed the Savior, the 
Lord, the Beloved of all nations. Thus 
in his early career, he prefigured the 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The first mention of Joseph in Holy 
Scripture describes him as a child of 
desire, an answer to prayer. His father, 
Jacob, had many children, but Raclrel 
bore him none. It was for her sake he 
had labored as a servant for many years 
in her family. She was a very beautiful 
woman, and preferred by Jacob to every- 
one else. She earnestly begged God to 
give her a son, and “take away her re- 
proach.” Her request was granted, and 
she called her child Joseph. 

Like his mother, Joseph was bheauti- 
ful, and as he grew in age, his form and 
features elicited admiration and praise. 
Jacob loved him more than any other of 
his sons, and bestowed upon him many: 
tokens of his affection. His most notable 
sift was a coat of many colors. Besides 
being the favorite child of his parents, 
Joseph was most pleasing to God, who 
endowed him with exceptional gifts of 
mind and body. God also revealed to 
him in dreams the future life of his 
parents and his family. “Hear my 
dream,” he said to his brothers, “I 
thought we were binding sheaves in the 
field, and my sheaf arose as it were and 

tood, and your sheaves standing abont, 
bowed down before my sheaf.” He told 
them also another dream. “I saw ina 
dream, as it were, the sun, and the moon, 
and eleven stars worshipping me.” 
These dreams made his brothers angry, 
and they exclaimed: “Shalt thou be our 
king? Shall we be subject to thy do- 
minion?” When Jacob heard of the 
dreams, he rebuked Joseph and said: 
“What meaneth this dream? Shall I 


and thy mother and thy brethren worship 
thee on earth?” 


His brothers envied 








I AM JOSEPH, YOUR BROTHER, WHOM YOU SOLD INTO EGYPT 


him, but his father considered the thing. 

In birth, childhood, and youth, Joseph 
thus foreshadowed Him, Who was to 
come. Isaias speaks of Jesus, as the 
“Expected of Nations,” the desired one 
of all ages. He was the Child of Mary, 
the purest, most perfect, and most beauti- 
ful of all God’s creatures. Of the Son 
of God, it is written, that He was the 
fairest of the children of men. St. Luke 
testifies that He was subject to His 
parents, and advanced in wisdom and 
age and grace before God and men. That 
He was loved and honored by His 
heavenly Father is most clearly manifest 
from the Voice, which said: “This is 
My Beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased.” 

The house of Jacob loved Joseph, be- 











cause he was young, handsome, and pos 
sessed so many gifts. However, the fre- 
quent marks of affection and favor be 
stowed on him by his parents and es 
pecially the strange dreams he received 
from heaven gradually changed his 
brothers and filled them with envy, jeal- 
ousy, and hatred. “They could not speak 
peaceably to him.” Thus began the sul- 
ferings, which make this patriarch am 
illustrious type of the Passion of Christ. 
Not a word is recorded of any com 
plaint on his part. He made no plea for 
mercy, nor uttered any reproach against 
those who reviled and condemned him. 

One day his father called him, and en- 
trusted him with the mission to go t 
his brothers and see how they kept the 
flocks. Though Joseph knew they had 
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ill treated him and would again show 
their animosity towards him, neverthe- 
jess he cheerfully and promptly hurried 
away to fulfill his father’s desires. As 
soon as he came in sight, the brothers 
said to one another: “Behold the 
dreamer! Let us kill him and cast him 
into some old pit. We will say a wild 
beast devoured him. Then it shall ap- 
pear what his dreams avail him.” As 
soon as the boy came to them, they took 
off “his outside coat, that was of many 
colors, and cast him into an old pit, 
where there was no water.” 


HEN the brothers sat down to eat, 

they saw some merchants on their 
way to Egypt. One of them said: “What 
will it profit us to kill our brother and 
conceal his blood? It is better that he be 
sold to the Ismaelites, and that our hands 
be not defiled: for he is our brother and 
our flesh.” As the merchants passed 
by, they drew Joseph out of the pit and 
sold him for twenty pieces of silver ; and 
the merchants carried him off into 
Egypt. The brothers took the coat and 
dipped it into the blood of a kid, which 
they had killed, and they sent it to their 
father. When Jacob saw it, he cried out: 
“It is my son’s coat, an evil wild beast 
hath eaten him, a beast hath devoured 
Joseph!” Tearing his garments, he put 
on sackcloth, mourning for his son a 
long time. 

These incidents in the life of Joseph 
correspond to details of the Sacred Pas- 
sion, and show us how this mystery was 
revealed in the old testament. As Joseph 
had good reason to fear his brothers and 
yet generously obeyed his father to go 
and find them, so Our Divine Lord knew 
how men would treat Him and still came 
into this world to do His Father’s Will. 
The psalmist expresses His words : “Sac- 
rifice and oblation thou wouldst not; but 
a body thou hast fitted for me. Holo- 
causts for sin did not please thee. Then 
said I: Behold I come.” “God so loved 
the world,” says St. John, as to send His 
Only Begotten Son.” And He came unto 
His own brethren and they would not 
receive Him. 

The conduct of Joseph’s brothers was 
very much like that of the Jewish leaders 
towards Christ. They were envious of 
His sublime doctrine and works. To 
them, Christ was a dreamer, not the 
Messias they wanted. They were jealous 
of His authority and power over the 
people. They hated Him, because He 
exposed and condemned their hypocrisy 
and greed. Like the brothers of Joseph, 
‘the chief priests and ancients of the 
People consulted together that they might 
apprehend Jesus and put Him to death.” 
They welcomed the opportunity there- 
fore to give the silver pieces for his be- 
trayal. They kept Him in “a pit with- 
out water,” as the tribunals without 
mercy were in the house of Annas and 
Caiphas. They finally delivered Him 





over to strangers, the Roman Governor 
and his soldiers, to be tortured and 
crucified. 

When Jacob saw the beautiful coat of 
his favorite son all stained with blood, 
he believed an evil wild beast had de- 
voured him, but God knew it was the 
wild beast of sinful mankind that dipped 
the Sacred Body of His Son into His 
own Blood and thus presented It for the 
redemption of souls. 

Jacob grieved for the loss of his son, 
and thought that he would never see him 
again on earth. His brothers at first 
were stung with remorse, but as the time 
passed by they seemed to forget all about 
Joseph, as if he no longer existed. 

Meanwhile, the merchants had arrived 
in Egypt and disposed of their different 
wares. They sold the boy to Putiphar, 
an officer in Pharao’s army. Joseph was 
treated kindly by his master, and became 
a favorite in his house. On one occa- 
sion the wife of Putiphar tempted Joseph 
to do evil, but he sternly refused and 
fled from her presence. Disappointed 
and angry, this woman publicly accused 
him of the very crime he would not com- 
mit. She turned the soldiers and the 
slaves against him. They pointed the 
finger of scorn at him, whom they had 
learned to esteem as virtuous and per- 
fect. They mocked and insulted and 
ill-treated him. When Putiphar heard 
the accusation, he condemned Joseph to 
be whipped and thrown into prison. 

The same scenes more vividly and 
more truly were enacted in the Passion 
of Our Lord. In the House of Caiphas, 
the High Priest, Jesus was falsely ac- 
cused and condemned as worthy of death. 
He was ridiculed, spat upon, and slapped 
in the face by the soldiers and the ser- 
vants. They struck Him, saying: “Tell 
us, O Christ, who hit thee!” In the 
presence of the Roman governor, the 
leaders of the people repeated their false 
accusations, but Pilate knew they had 
brought Him there not for any wrong 
He had done, but because they envied 
Him. The governor said aloud to the 
people: “I find no cause to condemn 
this Man.” They shouted: “Away 
with Him! Crucify Him!” Pilate ex- 
claimed: “Shall I crucify your king?” 
They answered: “We have no king but 
Czsar. This man forbade tribute to 
Cesar, and made himself the Christ and 
king.” 


S in the case of the holy patriarch, 
Jesus was accused of the very deeds 

He did not do. When the people sought 
to make Him a king, He fled alone to the 
mountain and hid Himself. The 
Pharisees tried to ensnare Him with 
the coin of tribute, but Jesus said to His 
apostle : “Pay the money for Me and for 
thyself, that we may give them no cause 
of offense.” As Putiphar’s wife saw 
Joseph punished and imprisoned, when 
she knew he was innocent, so the people 


in Our Lord’s Passion saw Him tortured 
and condemned when they were well 
aware that their accusations were false. 
The Roman governor seeing that he ac- 
complished nothing with the people, com- 
manded that Jesus be scourged. This 
was the usual preliminary to imprison- 
ment and death in ancient times. It 
was prefigured by Joseph, who endured 
the same punishment before being cast 
into prison. 


N Egyptian prison was a veritable 
tomb, for light and air were admit- 
ted through the roof and little could be 
seen of the outside world. The Fathers of 
the Church liken it to Our Lord’s Agony 
on the Cross, when only His Father in 
heaven could help Him. In this place 
Joseph was the lovable character he had 
ever been and was entrusted with the 
care of the other prisoners. While he 
was there, two servants of Pharao were 
cast into prison. They asked Joseph 
one morning to explain their dreams. 
To one, he promised pardon and freedom 
in three days, and asked him to remem- 
ber him when he was restored to favor. 
To the other, he said that he would hanz 
on across and the birds of the air would 
eat his flesh. The words of Joseph were 
verified, for after three days Pharao 
made a great feast for his birthday. He 
restored his chief butler to his office, but 
condemned the other servant to die on 
the cross. 

This event in Joseph’s history is cer- 
tainly figurative of Calvary, where Jesus 
was crucified with two criminals; to one 
of them He promised paradise, and left 
the other to his awful fate. 

Two long years went by, and Joseph 
still lingered in prison. Neither the 
Hebrews nor the Egyptians remembered 
him, except as one who had lived with 
them and was no longer seen among 
them. But as God had lifted him up 
from “the pit into which his brothers 
had thrown him, so now it was the di- 
vine plan to deliver him from this 
Egyptian grave. His sufferings and 
sorrows were at an end; his resurrec- 
tion and new life was at hand. 

One night Pharao had two dreams, 
which impressed and troubled him. 
None of his wise men, nor the coun- 
cilors could help him. Then, he heard 
about Joseph and immediately sent for 
him. The prison garb was put aside, 
and the servants clothed him in new 
garments to appear before the Pharao. 
When Joseph had explained the dreams, 
Pharao and all his servants were pleased. 
He said to them, there would be seven 
years of plenty and seven years of 
scarcity. Then Pharao said to Joseph: 
“Behold, I have appointed thee over the 
whole land of Egypt.” He took the ring 
from his finger and gave it to him; he 
put upon him a robe of silk and a chain 
of gold about his neck. He proclaimed 
that all should bow their knee before 
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him and all the people should obey him. 
He gave him a new name, which in the 
Egyptian tongue mean. “The Savior of 
the world.” 

The years of plenty came and went, 
and then the time of famine. From all 
parts of the world the people came to 
Egypt to buy or beg for grain. Jacob’s 
sons also had to travel to Egypt to pro- 
cure food for their families and their 
flocks. When Joseph made himself 
known to them, they wept with joy. His 
generous forgiveness of his brothers and 
many rich gifts of food and lands made 
them forget their ill treatment of him 
and once more enjoy happiness and 


peace. To them, more than to others, 
Joseph was one who had returned from 
the dead. 

When Jesus rose gloriously from the 
tomb, He did not return to reproach the 
Jews or His disciples for His sufferings 
and death, but He showed them the glory 
of His Sacred Body, gave them the peace 
which surpasses all understanding, and 
bestowed on His apostles and their suc- 
cessors the power and authority to gov- 
ern the kingdom of heaven, His Church. 

Many today know the Catholic Church. 
The Crucifix is a familiar sight to them. 
With Joseph’s brothers, they ask: “Shall 
Thou be our king? Shall we be subject 
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"Tonam June. Like an automaton, 
I was shogging along in an uneasy dream, 
bitten by an occasional mosquito, offer- 
ing a short malison on the father of flies. 
The unwinding white road went remorse- 
lessly ahead, the “nearest distance be- 
tween two points” of Euclid—and the 
weariest today. It was somewhere in the 
corn-belt and the West; flat as a gridiron 
on my left; while on my right a few hil- 
locks with ranches between aspired to be 
a landscape, flickering in the heat. Other- 
wise, nothing in sight yielded a tremor 
to romance. It had been prairie not many 
years ago, and man had not essentially 
altered it. 

The first hour’s exhilaration of walk- 
ing having passed, I sentenced the coun- 
tryside: Crashing bore—and the nadir 
of human interest. 

Which only shows how blind we can 
be. I came at last to a four-roomed bunga- 
low, drowsing in the moveless afternoon 
air, amid its maples and laurels and sev- 
eral starveling firs (imported from the 
hill country). 

The door was open—the people inside, 
whoever they were, had given up the at- 
tempt to shut out the warmth. The dark- 
ness and illusion of coolness were the 
last straw to me, who for an hour past 
had been walking thirst. I would beg 
tea, soda, ice, water—anything wet, free 
or for charity, or at an exorbitant price, 
whatever sort of inhabitant the home- 
stead had. If there was a savage watch- 
dog to guard its loneliness, probably it 
would be too somnolent to sample me. 
Anyway, I would be too tired to run, or 
dispute the path with the brute: I’d just 


Id Wite’s ‘Tale 


By W. J. Blyton 


lie down in the flower-beds and wait for 
water to come. That was my condition: 
for the moment, almost purely organic 
(it seemed), with my so-called mind re- 
duced to registering passing sensations. 

An army, said Napoleon, marches on 
its stomach—that is, on a satisfied stom- 
ach. Thought, too, requires aliment in 
the same quarter. 

I knew I would get what I needed. Be- 
cause I would stay till I did. 

Unused to begging at strange doors, I 
braced myself to refusal and suspicion. 
Knocking, I got no answer. All within 
the little house was still. Two petted 
cats on a wall of the side-walk opened 
an eye, subjected me to a moment’s insult- 
ing inspection, and their interest in my 
character died of malnutrition in two 
seconds. In my dusty clothes I didn’t 
even inspire respect. Only madmen, they 
decided, “hiked” in the high midsummer 
months like this. That is the comfortable 
cat-philosophy, untroubled by soul, by ad- 
venture and curiosity about what is be- 
yond the ranges. 

I was near as nothing to retaliate by 
lifting their bowl of untouched milk from 
its cool corner by the porch, when some- 
one stirred indoors. 


EAUTY and Age—she was their in- 
carnation. Disquiet and craving had 
fled those mild old features more years 
ago than I was born! Life had bruised 
her hard forty years ago, cured her of 
the fevers and avidities of living—and 
had been her reconciled friend ever since. 
Whatever she had learnt, it had been 
learned, oh! a long time ago. 
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Jace!” she said surprisingly. Her nos- 
trils soon took in the aroma. “It’s Frank’s 
sort you're smoking !” 

] looked a question at her; but she did 
not say Who Frank was. The center of 
her private dream-universe, though ; that 
was clear. But I was glad somehow that 
my weed was Frank’s. In his borrowed 
light I was not unwelcome: I need not 
hurry away. 

She sat (rather like Whistler’s picture 
of his mother) in the arm-chair at the 
other end of the cottage table. 

“Well, ma’am I’ve enjoyed that cup or 
two more than I have many a big spread 
in Main Street hotels!” I said, with con- 
yiction. She smiled; politely, to put me 
at my ease, I thought, rather than un- 
critically swallowing flattery. “It’s funny, 
though,” I added (and I really meant it 
was humbling, a show-down) “that folk 
are so dependent now and then on a spot 
of drink and eats—they can’t be their best 
when they’re hungry or thirsty. I feel 
good after that. Yet you know I oughtn’t 
to! We ought to be as nice when we have 
gone past our meal hours.” 

Her noble old head lifted an inch. 
“That’s the sort of thing he used to say!” 
she murmured, as to herself. The long 
years for her closed up like a wisp of 
smoke. I and my words were but a re- 
minder of someone. 

I waited, silent. I felt strange, yet 
curiously at home. This hour, this place, 
seemed to have been waiting for me, for 
how long I couldn’t say. 

“Yes, he often said queer, secing things 
—did Fred.” 

So there was a Fred as well as a Frank. 
And I knew that she had been a mother 
of men. 

“And he didn’t read them. They just 
came to him. I often think of them now. 
He ought to have been a poet, or writer 


‘or a leader of men, he ought. How like 


his father!” and she glanced at a large 
framed photo (re-touched) over the fire- 
place. “It was the same life-story over 
again.” While she mused, I took the pic- 
ture in. It was of a big man, gray asa 
badger, with gentle big hands,—a river 
or coastwise skipper, a shrewd pioneer- 
ing farmer, maybe? The photography 
was amateur, but it could not blur the 
eyes: these must have been superb or- 
gans of vision, focussed for distances. I 
hinted as much. 


HE old woman nodded: I had un- 

derstood. I vow we had forgotten we 
were strangers. Little had I expected that 
a few words would effect this abolition of 
distance between us. She was fairly 
launched now into the Mississippi stream 
of memory. The hour was propitious to 
Teminiscence of vision. The broad sun 
had begun to temper its fire and was 
making ready to sink. The waning af- 
ternoon chimed with the waning life be- 
fore me. Both would have a peaceful 
sunset, A canary wakened in its cage 








in a back room, gave one -ecstatic trill, 
and was silent. The two cats strode in 
regally, ignored me, and came to pause 
before her. 

“My sweet’arts !” she said, and pointed 
to another milk saucer under the couch 
head. They blinked, turned round sev- 
eral times, padding, and settled to an- 
other nap. 


UT she was not thinking of the cats. 
Her “heart was asleep,” but now it 
soliloquized in its sleep. In a gentle, 
almost girl-like inflection, she spoke. The 
alchemy of the years was doing its work: 
my coming was merely the hair-trigger 
that released the subtle apparatus. 
“Any day I expect to leave all this 
she said, moving a hand from her knee 
and indicating the old room with its 
knick-knacks and weathered furniture. 
“T had good children, but I’ve outlived 
most of them. There was Ruth—she’s 
in California. Maggie married an 
Italian; he prospered, and they went to 
live in Italy. I'll never see them again, 
I suppose. John—he died awhile back. 
Johnny, my eldest born, the flower of 
them, the best of the flock! Nobody 
could fling him, not a man of them. He 
stood like a rock. Strong—but still of 
his tongue! I ought to have gone before 
him. I wonder I didn’t. ... You think 
I’m hard, because I don’t cry? Eh, I’m 


1”? 


past that. Once I could have cried with 
the best. And I have done some in my 
time. Yes.... Yes. ... But everything 


alters with time.” 

It was the oracular, tender voice of 
time itself speaking now. From outside 
time. A pillar of calm uplifted from the 
fuss and fret of the moments. Our griefs 
and grudges and ecstasies start out from 
a whole and an eternity into which they 
soon hasten back, to reproach us with 
their littleness and power to disturb the 
depths. 

“T remember a quarrel I had.” With 
whom, it was plain to me, for her eyes 
were on the far-sighted man in the plush 
frame over the mantelpiece. “All for 
a wild story they brought me, gossiping 
girl friends. Ai, ai, it cost me many a 
tear. And it’s as if it had never been— 
now. Why do we fret ourselves and 
cach other so? It was never worth it— 
never in this world. Forgiveness is the 
only way. The only way. That was 
sixty years since. It cost me a world 
of woe—at the time. Eh, the tongue is 
a fire. And half-truths are the worst. 
My man hadn’t been near me for a fort- 
night. .. . I moped and forgot to eat. It 
doesn’t seem now as if it all happened to 
me. We change so.- Seems as if we 
are five or six people before we pass. to 
our account. But we are the same, for 
all that; and this old self looks back and 
pities the early self, sees, oh! so clear, 
how it suffered blindly and made. mis- 
takes. So needless! 

“T climbed that night to the top of the 


hill back of .our house, and stood by the 
gate. The moon blazed red like an 
orange, a-top of the trees, and a lark 
sang—very late. Suddenly he passed, 
he not seeing me there by the post: the 
other girl’s arm was in his—a forward 
thing she was, I will say. I struck out 
into the road and asked him what he 
meant. He faced up to me. She walked 
off—with a joke. I was proud and 
angry. ‘Take her, take her, Alfred; 
don’t mind me,’ I said. ‘It'll all be the 
same in a hundred years!’ Little I knew 
the truth of that, then. Aye, and in less 
than a hundred years. In fifty. That’s 
what young folks don’t see. 

“Ah! but he came back to me all the 
same. Nbd man could make it up like he. 
Sixty years ago, sixty years ago! So 
we were married. And our first was 
still-born. Shine and shadow! That’s 
what life is. If you’d seen me then, you’d 
know I could cry. All this trouble to be 
born—was in vain. But my man was 
kind, and cheered me. Then we had our 
family and some happy years. And my 
man died, twenty years ago—if I don’t 
forget. 

“But he and the children, they seem 
around me yet. Frank’s in the ten acre 
field, and Johnny ploughing the hill. 
And Alfred and Maggie and Ruth, too. 
Often they come to the door in a 
pleasant sort of a dream, and ask me 
for a cup of something—like you did an 
hour since. I don’t fairly know whether 
they be alive or dead. 

“My life’s been happy, but I wouldn’t 
live it again. Good, but never the same 
journey twice. They’ve only gone into 
the next room, and I shall follow them 
quite soon. I’ve no time to be sorry or 
vexed. While I love them, I know they 
are not dead, but alive.” 

The old voice and face had forgotten 
me. They hzd become part of the summer 
evening. 

The red sun struck on to the crucifix 
hanging above the chimney clock. Her 
tired eyes looked that way, unseeing— 
but as by habit looking to a quarter 
whence comfort came. Then the pale 
lids closed. The little confession was 
over. 

I hadn’t the heart to leave any coin on 
the table, nor to waken her, for she was 
sleeping. 


HAT I did may be right or may be 

wrong. You never know, till long 
after you have done a thing ; you can only 
do your best and leave the rest. I lit up 
again—at least I would color her dreams 
with the old-time masculine tobacco 
smell. And, tearing a leaf from my 
pocket-book, I left on it my written 
thanks. The last words of it were: 
Dominus tecum. 

Some neighbor might read it for her. 
But it was in block lettering; and I still 
hope that, with her glasses, she read it 
for herself. 


HE SADDEST AND GLAD- 

DEST OF DAYS, by Rev. Father 
Camillus, C.P. Ph.D. The Sign Press, 
Union City, N. J., $1.00. 


This book from the gifted pen of 
Father Camillus has just come from 
The Sign Press. Reporting on it, the 
official censor wrote: “It is as tender as 
it is lofty and as deep as it is pathetic. 
Every thought is clothed in a garment 
of light. I am sure that the work will 
be acclaimed as a unique and precious 
contribution to the literature’ of the 
Sacred Passion.” 

This is not just another book on The 
Seven Words. It is a new glance at the 
Sacred Passion. It was the Saddest of 
Days because of what men_had done to 
Him and the Gladdest of Days because 
of His accomplishment of their redemp- 
tion. It will make choice Lenten read- 
ing for priests, Religious and lay souls. 
It is a new study of that Love “greater 
than which no man hath” for us. 

The price of the book (in purple 
moire cover with gold lettering) is no 
indication whatever of its worth. It 
has been kept low so that excessive cost 
might not keep the story of Our Lord’s 
priceless love from reaching as many 
hearts as possible. 


OME AND GET IT. By Edna 
Ferber. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. $2.50. 


In the year 2000 A.D. the student of 
history will find in Miss Ferber’s novels 
a pleasant and authentic picture of the 
great American scene as it was at the 
turn of the century. In Cimarron she has 
given us a stirring picture of the West. 
So Big shows us the Middle West and 
Show Boat the South. In this, her latest 
work, she takes us to the woods of Wis- 
consin and tells us the story of the lum- 
berjacks, the lumber camps and the 
process of paper making. She presents 
to us a vast picture, parts of which are 
painted with broad sweeps of the brush, 
while other parts are as delicately drawn 
as the fine pencil lines of a master etching. 

The story is as fresh and brisk and 
clean as the great North Woods that it 
tells about. It is really the story of paper 
making as epitomized in the life of 
Barney Glasgow. Barney, the camp 
chore boy who became lumber king via 
the marriage route. Barney, the great- 
est and strongest and most fearless of 
the lumberjacks. Barney, with his bold 
and compelling handsomeness. Barney, 
who somehow makes one feel that he 
would have arrived at the top even with- 
out the tremendous spurt he received 
when he married Emma Louise Hewitt, 
plain daughter of the wealthy Jed Hewitt. 
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Barney, the Romanticist, who was so 
busy that he had no time for romance— 
and when it did come to him, it brought 
sorrow and disappointment and death in 
its wake. 

Come and Get It is a thrilling saga 
of the transition of the mighty pines and 
hemlocks into milady’s stationery or 
books or newspapers. One feels a new 
respect for the lumberjacks who make 
this paper possible at the risk of their 
lives. One sees them ir. a new light—as 
great benefactors of mankind, for through 
them books have become possible, and 
through books education is possible. 
Realizing ‘the power of the printed page 
one comes to a greater appreciation of 
the lumberjacks. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHO- 

LIC CHURCH. By Dom Charles 
Poulet, Translated by Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. $5.00. 


The author of this work, Dom Poulet, 
is a Benedictine monk of the Congre- 
gation of Solesmes. The translation, 
which is very well done, is made from the 
fourth edition of his Histoire de l’Eglise, 
a work well known in France. The 
present volume treats of the history of 
the Church from its beginning to the 
time of the Protestant revolt. 

Needless to say, the treatment of the 
subject is far from exhaustive. Never- 
theless there is sufficient detail to render 
the work truly satisfying to the earnest 
and studious reader. To describe within 
the compass of two volumes the history 
of an institution so great and so old as 
the Catholic Church is a task requiring 
the greatest tact and power of discern- 
ment, the surest knowledge of the im- 
portance of events and of their correla- 
tion. Throughout this volume there is 
evident the work of one who is a master 
of his subject. 

The history of the Catholic Church is 
in constant contact with profane history. 
Much of her history is unintelligible in- 
dependently of the history of the nations 
into which her children are divided. But 
to present only this external aspect of 
the Church as is done too often, is to 
present a false picture. We are glad to 
see that the author of the present work 
avoids this fault. The internal life of the 


Church, her hierarchy, her Sacraments, 


her liturgy, the development of her 
dogmas, together with the counter-cur- 
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rent of heresy, all receive their full share 
of treatment. 

The Texts and Documents given at the 
end of chapters are extremely interes. 
ing and will encourage students to fy. 
ther investigations. The questions will 
be found useful both to teachers and sty. 
dents. The translator has kept the 
original bibliography of Dom Poulet byt 
has added a selected list of English 
works. The bibliography is particularly 
satisfactory. The translator has at times 
made changes by omitting what is of 
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local interest to French students, and 
adding matter of importance to English- 
speaking students. 

This work will be found extremely use- 
{ul to priests, ecclesiastical students, and 
in general to the educated laity. 


MERICAN JESUITS. By Dr. J. J. 
Walsh. Macmillan Co., New York, 
$2.50. 


This is another narrative of the work 
accomplished by the Society of Jesus in 
aiding the growth of the Catholic Church 
in America. Dr. Walsh issues his Amer- 
ican Jesuits convinced that justice has 
not been done this Religious Order by the 
many authors who have attempted to 
sketch its achievements in this country, 
while not knowing the Jesuits personally 
or well, Closely associated with them 
during his lifetime Dr. Walsh feels he is 
ina better position to worthily trace their 
progressive work in American life and 
affairs. 

The author undoubtedly has given us a 
full picture of the many-sided activity of 
the Society of Jesus. From the time 
twelve missionaries set foot on Florida 
in 1568 down to the participation of 
Jesuit Chaplains in the World War the 
reader is given a very eulogistic account 
of the relations of American Jesuits with 
American life. Their work among the 
barbaric Indians and early colonists; 
their efforts to promote the prestige of 
the Catholic Church during the trying 
revolutionary days of Puritan times, their 
activities in the social, educational and 
religious life of our nation are set forth in 
glowing terms. Dr. Walsh writes with 
the warmth and enthusiasm of the ap- 
preciative friend and admirer, but his 
sincerity and straightforwardness in 
portraying the work done by American 
Jesuits lend conviction to his words. 
Perhaps he stresses unduly unimportant 
details and places too much significance 
on apparent coincidences—the influence 
of the Jesuits on distinguished American 
personalities. It is due to his historical 
patience, however, to say that he has 
sifted nearly all available evidence perti- 
nent to his subject and has produced a 
book that will be found satisfying to 
these interested in the work of this 
Order. 

Its style is rather tedious at times, but 
the author has woven so much American 
Church History into his narrative that 
American Jesuits makes an interesting 
study of the progressive growth of the 
Church in this country. For this we can 
reasonably excuse Dr. Walsh for treat- 
ing at length topics not apposite to his 
theme as well as indulging in needless 
repetition. Those who would like to know 
the history of the Society of Jesus in 
American life and broaden their knowl- 
edge of the work accomplished by the 
Catholic Church during the last few cen- 
turies will find American Jesuits useful. 


BEDSIDE BOOK OF SAINTS. 
By Aloysius Roche. Burnes Oates 
& Washbourne, London. $1.00. 


A unique and delightful angle on the 
lives of the Saints is presented in this 
enjoyable volume by Father Roche. The 
examples he quotes of their humanness 
and common sense, their joys and friend- 
ships, their wit and humor, are skillfully 
handled. 

Of particular value is the note of 
encouragement which runs throughout 
the entire book. Usually biographies are 
so intent on presenting us with a picture 
of the undeniably heroic side of the Saints 
that the human element is left in the 
background. Father Roche shows us 
not only the human side of the Saints but 
shows the virtue they practised in that 
humanness. This book is being extraor- 
dinarily well received in England at the 
present moment. We hope that it will 
meet with a like well-deserved success 
here. 


HILDREN OF THE LANTERN. 

by “Lamplighter”; illustrated by 
“Robin.” Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
London. $1.00. 


Anyone who conceives a plan to make 
religion more desirable for children con- 
fers a great benefit on them and their 
teachers. “Lamplighter” does this, in 
our opinion. She used the plan outlined 
in this book in teaching children of Eng- 
lish, American, and Italian parents in 
Rome. The title of the book derives from 
the truth of our Lord being the Light of 
the World. The jacket illustration shows 
the Divine Child on the top of the globe, 
holding aloft in His hand a lantern, from 
which the light is passed.on from one 
child to another over the four quarters 
of the earth. 

These lessons are intended for children 
between the ages of four and twelve. The 
author understands the psychology of 
children, and by her use of object lessons 
succeeds in imparting religious knowl- 
edge more as religion than as knowledge. 
In other words, the children are brought 
to the knowledge and practice of re- 
ligion without adverting to the means by 
which they are brought to them. Learn- 
ing religion in this ‘manner is a delight 
and not a drudgery. The author feels 
(and rightly so) that other mothers and 
teachers will profit by her experience, 
and use this plan in training their own 
charges. 

The illustrations by “Robin” aire 
especially worthy of praise. All in all 
this book is an excellent example of what 
can be done to train the plastic minds 
of children in a manner that is pleasant, 
and at the’same time truly informative. It 
is very timely to have such an attractive 
book at the present moment, when the 
secular press is making every effort to 
develop reading material that will appeal 
to children. 
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For Priests: 


THE CEREMONIES 
OF 
THE ROMAN RITE 


Described by 
ADRIAN FORTESCUE, D.D. 


Revised and Augmented by 
the REV. J. B. O°.;CONNELL 


Preface by 
H. E. CARDINAL BOURNE 


XXXVI + 469 pp. and 50 diagrams 
by the Author 


Canvas gilt, $3.25 
post-paid 





5th edition 


For the Laity: 


“A BEDSIDE BOOK 
OF SAINTS 


ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


“A- mosaic of-amusing and inspiring in- 
cidents drawn from the lives of those 
whom we thought to be so far away 
from the dust of our lives.” 


—FULTON J. SHEEN 
*THE NOVEMBER (1934) SELEC- 


TION of THE SPIRITUAL BOOK 
ASSOCIATES. Cloth, $1 post-paid 





For Children: 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE LANTERN 


(LAMPLIGHTER) 
Introduction by. ArcHBIsHop GoopirR, S.J. 
Illustrated by “Rosin” 





A book of religious instruction that also 
entertains. 


“An extraordinarily good book—the best 
of the kind we have seen.” 


—Catholic Herald 
Cloth, $1 post-paid 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


One of America’s foremost dealers in 
Sacred Vessels, Vestments and Church 
goods, presents the following 
outstanding offers 


ALTAR BOYS’ CASSOCKS 
& SURPLICES 


Hansen's ‘‘10-Point” 


Alter Boy Cassocks 











- and up. 7 


PRIESTS’ 
CASSOCKS 





Custom Tailored 


Priced: to ~please. 
BEST A LITY 
SERGE 


$35.00 





PERSPIRATION 
PROOF ANGORA 


$36.00 





SILK WARP 
HENRIETTA 
CASSOCK 
(30% Silk, 70% Wool) 


$45.00 


and up 












Write for samples of 
materials, easy self 
méasurement blank 
and style 





Everything in Clerical garments—from the 
complete — of the Bishop and Mon- 
signor to the cassock for the Priest and 
Seminarian. Also Clerical Suits, Overcoats 
and Topcoats. 


7-DAY SANCTUARY CANDLES 

The Candle with the Purple Wick 

“D. B. H. SPECIAL’’ No. 2 
Cylinder type 7-Day Candle 





*‘*HANSEN’S” 
No. 1 Cone Shape 
7-Day Candle 


$18.00 


Hansen’s 7-Day Sanctuary Candles are cov- 
ered by our a guarantee to give a 
perfect light at all times, and each case is 
guarant to burn 1 full year (365 days). 
50 candles to a case. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


22 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
23 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
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OAN OF ARC AND HER COM- 

PANIONS. By Jehanne d’Orliac. 
Translated by Elisabeth Abbott. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3.00. 


This new biography of the Maid of 
France professes to give a clearer and 
more real account of St. Joan’s life 
than has hitherto appeared. The author 
wishes to detach her heroine from the 
fixity of “stained glass,” and to pre- 
sent her as a living figure. Mme. 
d’Orliac’s method is indicated by the 
title of her book: she attempts to study 
Joan against the background of her 
environment, and to contrast her char- 
acter with those of the personages who 
figured in the pageantry which was her 
life. “Im particular, the author  em- 
phasizes the significance of the part 
played by Yolanda of Anjou, -mother-in- 
law of the Dauphin; she claims, indeed, 
to be the first to recognize the impor- 
tance of the ‘intervention of Yolanda in 
the affairs of the Maid and in the-for- 
tunes of the France of her day._ This 
latter assertion is not established by the 
evidence which the author presents; but, 
as she presents it, it appears neither 
extravagant nor improbable. 

While it is rather the usual thing, 
nowadays, for biographers to claim 
greater originality than their work justi- 
fies, it must be admitted ‘that Mme. 
d’Orliac has succeeded Jin giving us a 
very readable and, on the whole, con- 
vincing, account of the perennially fas- 
cinating story of Joan of Arc. It is, 
especially, her obviously »génuine _ en- 
thusiasm for her subject which gives 
the book its tone of realism, and: which 
compensates, in large measure, for its 
defects: Still, some of théesé. defects are 
of a particularly annoying character. 

First of all, there is the failure to take 
a-definite stand as: to the supernatural 


_ehafacter-of the Maid’s inspiration. This 


is, after all, the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. It is true that the author asserts: 
“We do not exclude the miracle: we 
merely give it a different emphasis”; 
but this statement is in itself sus- 
picious. Our suspicions are confirmed 
by such sentences as the following: “She 
was a realist even in her mysticism, for 
to her myths were true.” There is, in 
one place, a suggestion, admittedly un- 
founded, that Joan’s simplicity was ex- 
ploited by others. Later, we find so 
glaringly inconsistent a statement as the 
following: “She lived her legend, she 
believed in it...she’ may have 
thought it wiser to have furnished her 
unusual personality with a background 
adapted to the beliefs of the day.” 
Again, “Joan allowed herself to be- 
lieve the stories she told, to transcend 
truth, or rather to raise it on high in 
order to impress the people about her.” 
And ‘yet, after all this, Joan’s dying 
witness to the reality of her Voices is 
called “spiritual grandeur,” and we are 
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told that “she could not refrain from 
speaking the truth she had heard, she 
had seen, she had believed.” 

There is a similar inconsistency jg 
other parts of the book. Yolanda, for 
instance, is said to be “a pious woman, 
but broadminded and intelligent, Jp 
her superior realism it never occurred 
to her that politics could be confounded 
with morals and religion”; and we are 
told that her “politics” included murder 
and connivance at immorality. We are 
told of Yolanda’s heartless neglect of 
Joan; and, finally, we read a touching 
account of the end of that same Yo. 
landa’s “beautiful life.” Surely, the 
usual clarity of French thought is not 
exemplified here. 

It is only fair to say that some of the 
confusion seems to result from the over- 
literalness of the translation. More 
careful editing would have eliminated 
several details which jar on the reader 
and hinder his enjoyment of what re- 
mains, in general, an excellent piece 
of work. 


HE BIBLE AND CHARACTER. 

By the Rev. W. H. Russell, Ph.D. 
The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1.50. 


This work-was written as a partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University. Its original title as 
a dissertation gives a more exact knowl- 
edge of its contents and purpose, The 
Function of the New Testament in the 
Formation of the Catholic High School 
Teacher. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that this work is of in- 
terest only to high school teachers. The 
direct and practical application of the 
matter is to Catholic high school teachers 
but the principles involved are of a much 
more general interest. It will be found 
an invaluable book by priests, educators 
and by the educated laity in general. 

The book is divided into two parts, an 
historical investigation into the role 
played by the Bible through the ages in 
the formation of character, followed by 
an investigation conducted by means of 
questionnaires into the formative fune- 
tion of the New Testament in the lives 
and work of Catholic teachers in this 
country and abroad. While the second 
part is of much more general interest 
than would at first be supposed, the 
reader who is not a teacher will find the 
greatest interest in the historical chap- 
ters. These portray clearly the use 
which Catholics have made of the Bible 
since Apostolic times. These chapters 
have a very great apologetic value, as 
they explain clearly the attitude of the 
Church toward the Bible. This book 
is an extremely welcome addition to 
our rather scant literature on the sub- 
ject in English. “It ‘is well written 
throughout. 
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A L L E MILITARY 
L A s ACADEMY 
1ve college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 
Registrar, Box S, Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥. 





HRIST IN US. By John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., S.T.D. The Dolphin Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.25. 


This tiny, compact volume of medita- 
tions is a unique contribution to solid 
spiritual literature, indicating a Renais- 
sance of the true Christian concept of 
prayer and containing the basic idea of 
all Christian spirituality and perfection— 
our life in Christ and Christ In Us. 

The over half-a-hundred considera- 
tions dwelt upon in this book may 
not, at first glance, seem devoted to 
Christ In Us. Yet throughout the en- 
tire little volume, in the numerous 
truths clarified, mysteries unfolded, 
virtues explained and extolled and 
the relations of the Christian with God 
in and through Jesus Christ pointed 
out—there is woven the golden thread of 
all spirituality and mysticism, Christ In 
Us. It is this presence of Christ in the 
individual soul as an active spiritual 
force, in a union that is something more 
than emotion and feeling, something more 
intimate and personal—that is Dr. 
Burke’s message to the Catholic world. 
Christian spirituality rightly understood 
we find that Christ In Us is the pledge of 
our union with the Father ; that we can- 
not approach the Father or live a gen- 
uinely Catholic life independent of Christ, 
Christ in us. 

It is gratifying to discover how ordi- 
nary spiritual truths like “Calvary Eter- 
nal,” “In Christ We Love Others,” “I 
live in Christ,” “The Joy ‘of the Cross,” 
can be brought into the light of simple 
understanding when the searchlight of a 
truly Catholic mind is thrown directly on 
them. A more intelligent and Christ-like 
Catholic public can only result from an 
appreciation of the primary fact that runs 
through every meditative theme in this 
book, namely, in Christ we live, and 
Christ In Us. 

Happily these meditations do not fol- 
low any fixed or stereotyped method, 
either in subject matter or treatment. We 
can turn over Christ In Us until we dis- 
cover an appealing subject for occasional 
reading and meditation. There is a variety 
almost as extensive as the reaches of 
theology. The themes are developed, 
sometimes briefly with a few strokes of 
the pen, again amplification and illustra- 
tion are employed. Beauty of phrase, as 
we know it in spiritual books, is not found 
and there is certainly nothing scintillat- 
ing in the truths expressed. Yet a simple, 
Straightforward method of exposition 
allied with spiritual penetration and feel- 
ing make these simple truths stand out 





PAUL MALLON AS CHRISTUS 


to view this stirring drama. 
made without delay. 
Tickets may be ordered by mail, or by telephone. 
75c., $1.00 & $1.50. 
Cheques and money orders should be sent with all requests for 
tickets, and should be made payable to Rev. Father Conrad, C.P., 
269 Central Ave., Union City, N. J. 
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Hernnira's Beil 
America’s Passion Play 





National Committee of Bishops, Priests and Laymen 
has been formed to Promote Hernnirca’s Beil 


This Romance of God’s never-failing love for humanity has been 
witnessed by 600,000 people who have spoken in highest apprecia- 
tion of its merits. Groups have come from distant cities to witness 
Heronica’s Beil, for it is not local in its appeal. 

From March 10th until April 17th you will have an opportunity 
It is advisable that reservations be 


Prices 50c., 


PAlisade 6-9800. 
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BEAULIEU VINEYARD ALTAR WINES 


The finest California can produce, made from our own grapes at Vineyard. By 
special appointment under supervision of Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, and universally approved. 


Rutherford, California 
GEORGES DsLATOUR, Pres. 
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pointedly, radiating solid Christian piety. 
We recommend Christ In Us to all 
Catholics. It is necessary that priest, 
and layman grasp the funda- 
mental religious truths of the Church, 
learn to think seriously along correct 
«methods of meditation and-set their entire 
Catholic life in its proper perspective— 
Christ In Us. It makes excellent spiritual 
reading, in itself or as a preparation for 
prayer, for the author has made a happy 
departure from the sentimentality and 
milk-and-water-piety so prevalent among 
the modern purveyors of holy meditative 
reflections. 


WENTY-FIVE IN IRELAND. 
By John J. O’Connor. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. $2.50. 


Love for Ireland may be a partial ex- 
planation of this attractive account of 
the author’s wanderings there. But only 
a gifted pen can bring the reader back 
to linger over phrases in which are 
caught the beauty or the bleakness, the 
charm or the struggle of the counties and 
towns of Ireland. His characterizations 
are honest; his humor has the under- 
standing warmth of a son who has come 
back as a pilgrim to his parents’ land. 
QO. H. John’s decorations add interest to 
this pleasing book. 


HE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
ACTION. By Michael Williams. 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50. 


Here is a veritable fund of knowledge, 
a real open sesame to facts which have 
been as darkest secrets to so many per- 
sons. It is astounding how few, even 
among the faithful, know anything about 
the physical formation of the Church— 
the various grades of the hierarchy and 
their peculiar duties ; the Sacred Congre- 
gations and the purpose of each; the mar- 
vellous system of Papal diplomacy and 
many questions of like character. 

The first part of this interesting and 
informative book deals with the Church 
in Rome. Here we have briefly set out 
for us the history of the Vatican, the evo- 
lution of the various Papal Commissions, 
Congregations, Curias, etc. And here it 
might be well to remark the accurate 
knowledge of Canon Law displayed by 
the Author. The solutions of some of the 
difficulties proposed to the Congrega- 
tions are given here with the correct 
Canonical basis for the answers. Above 
all we find a short but satisfactory history 














of various Popes. Mr. Williams does not 
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hesitate to bring out the darker side of 
this History. Truth can never harm the 
Church and the disclosure of the human 
failings of some of the Pontiffs only 
brings out in clearer light the divinity a 
the Church, which has no need to rely on 
individual members, be they peasant or 
Pontiff. 

The latter part of this history treats of 
the Church throughout the world. It 
gives us a clear view of the Church in 
various lands and discusses such impor- 
tant questions as the Eastern Churches, 
Religious Orders, Catholic Education and 
Catholic Action. 

Mr. Williams has put us in his debt, 
This is the only book in English to treat 
of these subjects so satisfactorily. In 
this one volume the author has summed 
up in a most interesting manner the story 
of the Popes and the Papacy, the story 
of the Vatican and the Vatican’s rela- 
tions to the world at large. It is a book 
which should be in the library of every 
parish, every Rectory and every Con- 
vent. But beyond that, it is a book that 
every Catholic layman should read. The 
bibliography attached eloquently attests 
the patient and loving labor expended in 
the preparation of this study. 


UR LADY OF LOURDES. By 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. Burns, Oates, 
& Washbourne, London. 80 cents. 


The saintly and lately deceased Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., delivered the nine 
meditations, of which this book is com- 
posed, during the Novena in honor of 
Our Lady of Lourdes in the church of 
the same title in New York City in 1934, 
in preparation for celebrating the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the Apparitions 
at Lourdes. Each meditation is based 
upon a phrase of the Salve Regina, with 
an application to the mystery of Lourdes. 
They afford instruction and inspiration 
to the devout clients of Our Lady and 
furnish the clergy with good thoughts 
for their own preaching and devotion. 
Like all of the discourses and writings of 
Father Jarrett, they are distinguished by 
simplicity united with profundity and an 
unction which comes from close union 
with God. 


concn 


BOOKS for Lent 


Under His Shadow. 

‘  —Francis Shea, C.P. 
The Gladdest and Saddest of 
Days. —Fr. Camillus, C.P. 
The Passion Prayer Book. 
Life of Christ in Text and 


Pictures. : 
—Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 


Give This Man Place. 
—Hugh Blunt 
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FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


=| 3 SUGGESTIONS == 





MISSION 
NEEDS 


v 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


Vv 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 


v 





Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
1 cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
OrTeTeTTTy TTT TT Titi trie {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 


.. 














YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 
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W hat does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 
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W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 
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When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 
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When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
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If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
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What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 
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Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 
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Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 





Money?: 


HELP CHRIST'S — 
CAUSE 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Ine, 
Union City, N. J., the sum ye 
wish to give; also send full name 
with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist Missions, Inc, 


It is a duly authorized Catholig 
Missionary Society incorporates 
under the laws of the State 
New Jersey. 


 ¢ ¢ 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it 
the gifts of Annuitants, are th 
education of young men for 
priesthood, and the spread of thi 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 
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What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requité 
reinvestment. 

2. ABUNDANT Y1eLp: The rate of interest is the highes 
consistent with absolute safety. 3 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the mo 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order, 


4. Freepom From Worry: Annuitants are relieve 
from the care of property in their old age; are save 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. : 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyefs, 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Srzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds) 
does not decline. 


7. CoNTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in thé 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in building 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, and 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, p 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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